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COLOMBIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

General  deacripHon — proposed  route  of  the  great  canal — climate, 
soil,  and  produciions — drugs  and  medicinal  productions— Hiivil 
divisions — population  and  principal  towns — mines — roadSf  ca- 
nals, ^c. — government — commerce— manufactures,  ^c. — anmif, 
navy,  ^c. — character  of  the  people — education — religion, 

THE  republic  of  Colombia  comprises  an  extent  of  country, 
^embracing  22o  or  1320  miles  of  longitude,  stretching  from  the 
mouth  of  Oronoco,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  and  of  18o  or  1080  miles  of  latitude,  extending  11  |o 
to  the  north,  and  6^  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  calculating 
from  Cape  la  Vela  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  republic. 
This  vast  territory  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  by  the  territories  of  Guiana ;  west  by  the  repuUic  of 
Guatemala,  or  central  America,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  south 
by  the  republic  of  Peru,,  and  the  river  Amazon.  The  territory 
comprised  within  the  above  mentioned  limits  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  globe.  Bordering  on  two 
oceans,  its  waters  are  unrivalled ;  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of 
the  immense  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  the  whole  of  the  great 
vallies  of  the  Oronoco  and  Magdalena,  and  is  traversed  by  some 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  possesses  every  diver- 
sity of  soil  and  climate,  unrivalled  commercial  advantages,  and 
mineral  treasures,  which  preseiit  the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and 
promise  the  greatest  reward  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  ci- 
vilized man. 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  republic,  di- 
videi  into  two  parallel  ranges,  forming  the  lofty  valley  of  Quitt 
the  plain  of  which  is  elevated  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  To  the  right  of  this  valley  rise  the  summits  of  the  Co- 
pacureu,  16,380  feet  high  ;  Tunguragua,  16,720  feet  high  ;  Co- 
topaxi,  17,950  ;  and  Guyambu,  18,180.  To  the  left  is  Chimbo- 
razo,  towering  above  the  clouds,  whose  height  is  20,100  feet ; 
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Tlenisa,  16,302 ;  and  Pichinca,  15,380,  all  covered  with  perpetu- 
al snows,  and  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions.     Near  Tulcan,  tue 
Cordillera,  after  having  been  irregularly  united  by  lofty  groups  of 
mountains,  again  divides  itself  into  two  chains,  which  form  the 
elevated  valley  of  Pastes,  beyond  which  it  diverges  into  three 
ridges,  the  most  western  following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
terminates  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  central  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  from  that  of  the  Magdalenu,  and  declines 
near  Mompox,  on  the  river  Magdalena.     In  tha  eastern  raiige. 
the  most  considerable  and  lofty  of  the  three,  the  number^ofs 
streams  which  unite  to  swell  the  majestic  Oronoco  have  their  rise ; 
this  range  forms  the  table  land,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  at  an  elevation  of  8,100  feet.     The  range  again 
divides  into  two  ridges,  one  of  which  extends  to  the  north,  sepa- 
rating the  waters  of  the  Magdalena  from  those  that  fall  into  lake 
Maracaibo,  and  terminates  near  the  ocean  in  the  province  of  San- 
ta Martha  ;  th    other,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  ramifica- 
tions, takes  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  maritime  border  of 
the  republic,  and  is  finally  lost  at  the  gulf  of  Paria,  constituting 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Oronoco.     The 
southern'  boundary  of  this  valley  is  terminated  by  the  Paramo 
mountains,  which  extend  fi^om  near  the  Andes  easterly,  and  are 
lost  in  Guiana.     To  the  south  of  this  ridge  lies  the  most  exten- 
sive valley  on  the  globe,  watered  by  the  majestic  Amazon  and 
its  innumerable  branches. 

The  waters  of  Colombia  are  no  where  surpassed,  affording  su- 
perior advantages  for  commerce,  both  internal  and  foreign.  la 
addition  to  its  extensive  maritime  border  on  the  Atlantic,  which 
reaches  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Guiana,  and  abounds 
witli  numerous  harbours,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world ;  it  has  an  extensive  seacoast  on  the  Pacific,  which  also 
affords  a  number  of  good  harbours.  Tl^'he  most  valuable  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  Porto  Bello,  Chagres,  Carthagena,  Savan- 
nilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena ;  Santa  Martha,  Rio  de  Ha- 
cha,  the  gulf  or  lake  of  Maracaibo,  Coro,  Tacargua,  Porto  Ca- 
vello.  La  Guira,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  and  the  gulfs  of  Paria  and 
Cariaco.  On  the  Pacific,  are  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  bays 
of  Buenaventura,  or  Choco,  and  Pa  aama.  The  interior  waters 
are  extensive  and  afford  valuable  navigable  advantages.  The 
river  Amazon,  which  waters  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe, 
washes  the  southern  border  of  the  republic.  This  majestic 
stream,  flowing  over  golden  sands,  through  groves  of  cinriamou, 
spices,  and  primitive  forests,  of  the  most  magnificent  charac- 
ter, taking  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  discharging 
its  immense  volume  of  '.vaters  into  the  Atlantic.  Under  the  line  it 
is  saiti  to  be  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  eastern 
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Andes.  A  free  navigation  of  this  noble  rivsr  would  afford  incal- 
culable advantages  to  the  commercial  world,  and  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  attenUon  of  the  enlightened  goveniroent  of  Colom- 
bia. The  next  nver,  m  magnitude  and  importance,  is  ihe  Orono- 
co,  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearJy  1500  miles,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  discharges  the  wa- 
ters of  Its  numerous  branches  mto  the  Atlantic,  in  latitude  90  N. 
The  Meta  and  Apure,  are  the  *  wo  principal  branches  of  the  Oro^ 
noco.  These  magnificent  riv3rs  are  subject  to  periodical  over- 
flowMi^^,  which  convert  the  woole  country,  during  four  months  of 
the  year,  mto  an  immense  lake  or  inland  sea  ;  and  when  the  floods 
retire,  the  whole  plain  is  covered  with  luxuriant  pasture,  on  which 
mnumarable  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  :  nor  are  these  plains  less 
rich  m  agricultural  advantages.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  ai« 
covered  with  forests  of  the  most  precious  kinds  of  wood  for  dy- 
ing,  ...urmture,  and  building ;  and  exhibit,  when  cleared,  a  soil  ca- 
paWc  cl  yielding  abundantly  every  species  of  tropical  produce. 

Iho  rlimate,  though  hot,  is  neither  so  unhealthy,  nor  debiU- 
tatmg,  as  that  of  the  seacoast,  the  air  being  refreshed  and  puri- 
lied  by  t.io  strong  breezes  blowing  constantly  over  this  verdant 
plain,  whi,>h  extends  iioi  less  than  300  miles  in  every  direction 
between  the  Asides  and  tlie  Oronoco.     The  great  valley  of  the 
Uronoco  is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  will 
doubtless,  at  some  future  penod,  sustain  a  great  population,  when 
Its  resources  becoffie  fully  developed.    The  Oronoco  is  navigable 
lor  sea  vessels,  to  the  city  of  Angostura,  and  for  smaller  veTsels. 
farther  into  the  country.     The  use  of  &team  boats  wUl  probably 
give  great  extension  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  and  its  branches 
as  It  is  stated  tb  ^  the  Meta  is  capable  of  being  navigated  to  with- 
in 150  miles  of  the  city  of  Bogota.     The  next  most  considerable 
river  is  the  Magdalena,  which  descends  to  the  north  more  than 
700  miles  through  the  vallies  of  the  Andes,  and  is  navigable  to 
the  port  of  Honda,  550  miles  f-om  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic. 
Ihis  river  commumcates  directly  with  some  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  the  republic,  and  is  represented  to  be  verv  favourable  to 
steam  navigation ;  the  Cauca  runs  through  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  and  unites  with  the  Mat'dalena. 

u'^wn®^.^  "™ost  considerable  river  to  the  west  is  the  Atrato 
which  fa^ls  into  the  gulf  of  Daiien.  This  stream,  together  with 
the  St.  Juan  of  the  Pacific,  is  said  to  afford  the  best  route  for  a 
canal  to  umte  the  two  oceans.  «  A  communication  can  be  ef- 
fected by  making  a  canal  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Atrato,  a 
fine  navigable  nver  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in  lat.  8,  alid 
the  nver  St.  Juan  de  Chirambira  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  iim 
same  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  4.     The  point  of  June- 
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tion  would  be  at  a»>out  400  miles  from  the  AtlanUc,  and  about  260 
ifom  the  Pacihc.  About  15  miles  of  the  river  Atrato,  or  rather 
the  Quito,  which  flows  into  the  Atrato,  would  require  but  few 
locks,  as  the  current  of  the  river  is  only,  in  the  dry  season,  about 
one  mile  po,-  hour.  But  twenty  miles  of  the  St.  Juan  would  re- 
ouireiockinxr.  Iftavinor  nn  iiif£>rvar>;r.<v  o»r......  ..n 1  t 1  ^.'-  f 


the  points  where  the  locking  becomes  necessary;  and  there  is 
(iepth  enough  on  the  Atlantic  side  for  vessels  drawing  seven,  and 
on  the  Pacific  iwcniy  feet  of  water.  The  rivers  flow  through  a 
country  aboundmg  with  forests  of  mahogany,  dye-woods,  and 
other  valuable  timber.  The  mouth  of  the  Atrato  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  only  seven  feet  of  water;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  means  may  be  devised  by  which  the  obstruction  may 
be  either  wholly  or  partially  removed. 

Nature  seems  to  have  designed  this  for  the  passage.  The 
Andes  are  here  for  a  moment  lost,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Providence  and  the  wants  of  man,  seem  to  have  defiled,  that 
commerce  may  march  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  It  is  a  fact 
no  less  furious  than  true,  that  a  canal  did  formerly  exist  in  this 
spot.  About  the  year  1745,  a  priest  of  Citira,  with  the  assistance 
or  the  Indians,  opened  this  same  communication,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Raspadura  canal,  through  which  loaded  canoes  pass- 
ed ;  but  the  jealous  poHcy  of  the  Spanish  government  caused  it 
to  bo  closed  ;  and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  any  attempt 
to  re-open  it.  The  remains  of  this  canal  are  visible  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  Bonnycastle, 
and  Robinson.  We  derive  this  information  from  a  gentleman 
now  m  thi3  city,  {mw^York,']  who  has  resided  twelve  years  iu 
Colombia,  and  who  has  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  route  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  utmost  confidence  may  therefore  be  reposed  in 
his  statements  ;  he  has,  moreover,  constructed  a  map  in  which 
the  entire  tract  of  the  country  is  accurately  laid  down. 

In  1821,  the  same  gentleman  applied  to  the  government  of 
Colombia  for  permission  to  open  this  communication  at  his  own 
expense,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  100  years.  The  con- 
gress passed  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  application,  but  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Bolivar,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  afford  facilities 
to  the  enemy.  The  applicfint  was,  however,  desired  to  renew  his 
proposals  at  the  peace,  for  a  term  somewhat  less  than  100  years, 
which  he  is  now  about  to  do  ;  and  nothing,  we  believe,  will  de- 
feat his  object,  but  the  fact  of  the  government  undertaking  the 
business  itself,  which  is  not  improbable." 
During  the  year  1825,  this  -route  was  examined  bv  an  a^ent 
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omployed  for  tho  purpose,  by  a  company  of  merchants  in  the  city 
ot  JNew-York  ;  whose  report  of  its  pracUcabUity,  it  is  understood, 
waa  favourable. 

The  river  Chagres  falls  into  the  AtlanUc,  at  a  town  of  the  same 
mime,  44  miles  west  of  Porto  Bello,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Cruzes,  within  15  miles  of  Panama.  The  Palmar  and  Zulia  arc 
tho  chief  tributaries  of  Lake  Maracaibo  ;  the  other  considerable 
and  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tocuyo,  the  Aroa^the  Yaracay,  Tuy, 
and  Unare,  all  of  which  run  to  the  north,  and  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  most  of  which  are  accommo- 
dated with  harbours,  and  some  of  them  are  navigable  a  consi- 
derable distance.  In  addition  to  the  St.  Juan,  the  Pacific  border 
has  the  Guayaquil,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  that  name,  the 
Verd,  the  Mira,  and  many  smaller  rivers. 

Climate,  soil,  and  pioductions — The  climate  of  Colombia,  al- 
though the  whole  country  lies  geographically  within  the  torrid 
zone,  hke  Mexico,  possesses  all  the  characteristics  which  diver- 
sify the  three  zones  into  which  the  earth  is  divided.  With  re- 
spect to  climate,  the  tract  of  country  adjacent  to  its  maritime  bor 
der,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  invariably  hot,  and  gene- 
rally unhealthy  to  strangers  from  noithern  climates.  The  soil  is 
luxuriant  wherever  ii  is  sufliciently  watered  by  rivers  or  r/eriodical 
rams,  and  produces  abundantly  all  the  natural  and  agricultural 
productions  common  to  tropical  regions  ;  sugar,  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  mdigo,  tobacco,  and  the  various  kinds  of  dye-woods  abun- 
dantly reward  the  hand  of  industry,  and  constitute  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  this  region.*  The  extensive  vallies  lying  on  tlie  bor- 
ders of  the  great  rivers,  have  a  cUmate  somewhat  more  tempe- 
rate, affording  the  greatest  variety  of  productions,  and  supporting 
immense  herds  of  cattle  on  their  verdant  savannas.  Hence, 
hides  have  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  covntry,  and 
are  exported  in  great  quantities.  In  the  elevated  vallies,  at  tho 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  be- 
comes temperate,  and  vegetation  continues  uninterrupted  through 
the  year. 

The  country  produces  many  valuable  drugs  and  medicines  ; 
also  a  great  variety  of  plants  used  in  dying,  besides  beeswax,  ho- 
ney, and  cochineal,  which  last  abounds  particularly  about  Quito. 
Ihe  precious  metals  also  enrich  many  districts,  particularly  Cho- 
co  and  Antioquia,  where  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
and  platina,  have  been  obtained.  Platina  is  said  to  exis'  'n  great 
abundance  in  Choco,  and  emeralds  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 

'*  Some  districts  on  the  coast,  from  their  peculiar  position  relative  to 
Uie  mountains,  are  exposed  to  almost  incredible  droughts.     It  is  said  tho 
erritory  of  Coro  once  received  no  rain  for  four  years,  and  that  other  dis- 
t  ricts  have  suffered  in  a  less  deo-ree. 
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country.  Salt  is  also  amung  the  natural  productions  of  tliis 
country  ;  and  irnmenae  herds  of  cattle,  horse3,  sheep,  and  deer, 
are  found  running  wild  in  ihe  wooda  and  savannas,  there  is  also 
an  abundant  su|>ply  of  wild  fowl,  aiid  the  coast  and  rivers  are 
well  stored  with  turtle  and  fish,  coinraon  to  tropical  regions. 

Cinil  divuiona,  populatLn,  and  rtrin'-ipal  iotms. — The  territory 
now  comprise*'  within  the  lapubhc  of  Colombia,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  formed  the  viceiovalty  of  New  Granada,  and  captdin- 
generalcy  of  Venezuela.  The  western  section  of  the  repuhUc, 
(New  Granada,}  comprehended  the  following  provinces,  which 
contained,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  populnUun  of  2,380,000 
souls,  as  will  be  seen  frono  the  following  table  :— 


Rio  Hacha,     • 
Santa  Martha, 
Carthagena,    - 
Panama, 
Andoquia, 
Socoro,    -    - 
Pamjvlona, 
Tunja,     -     - 
Choco,  *    -    - 
Veragua, 


20,000 
70,000 

210,000 
60,000 

110,000 

130,000 
80,000 

200,000 
40,000 
40,000 


Cundinamarcai  -  -  130,000 
Mariqui*:i,  -  -  -  100,000 
Popayan,  -  -  -  -  320,000 
Casanare,  -  -  -  20,000 
Quito,  ....  500,000 
Cuenca,  -  -  -  ,  200,000 
Guayaquil,  -  -  -  50,000 
Loxd  and  Jean,  -  -  80,000 
Qiiixos  and  Maynas,  40,000 
Nevay, 70,00C 


The  population  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  republic,  or  ihe 
captain-gencralcy  of  Venezuela,  before  the  revolution,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Venezuela, 
Cuniana^    - 
Maracaibo, 


460.000 
-  100,000 
120,000 
Total, 


Bf\rinas,     -    -    -     -     90,000 
Guiana,  -----  40,000 
Isl.  of  Margaiiita,      -     15,000 
835,000. 


The  provinces  of  New  Granada  having  suffered  n»uch  less  by 
the  revolution  than  those  of  Venezuela,  have  probably  mauitain- 
ed  their  original  population,  with  perhaps  some  increase  within 
the  last  six  years.  But  Venezuela  having  been  the  seat  of  war 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  during  .ihich  it  experienced  all  its  hor- 
rors and  devastations  in  constant  succession,  and  has  suffered  an 
unexampled  diminution  of  its  inhabitants ;  nearly  one  half  are 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  whole  districts  depopu- 
lated. Years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  will  be  required  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  Ufe  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  revolution 
unexampled  for  violence  and  bloodshed.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  towards  this  country, 
both  from  Europe  and  ths  United  States  ;  and  should  the  war  not 
be  revived  with  Spain,  it  will  probably  rapidly  increase,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  enterprising  and  industrious  population  of  Europe 
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and  North  Ariterica  wJI  be  transplanted  to  the  fe  tile  re^ons  of 
Colombia.  In  the  year  1 822,  the  republic  was  divided  into  seven 
deportments,  and  a  census  talien,  which  gave  a  population  of' 
2,f>'i4,000.  In  June,  1824,  it  waa  divided,  by  a  law  of  congress, 
into  twelve  departments,  embracing  thirty-seven  provinces  ;  thes'i 
provinces  were  subdivided  into  two  hundrsd  and  tnirty  cantons, 
and  the  cuntoab  divided  into  pari.^hes,  which  are  tjie  smallest  civil 
corporations.  The  names  of  the  twelve  departments,  composing 
the  »epublic,  are — 


1.  Oronoco, 

2.  Venezuela, 

3.  Zulia, 

4.  Magdalena, 

5.  Istmo, 

6.  Cauca, 


7.  Cuadinaniorca, 

8.  Boynca, 

9.  4pure, 
10,  Esc  ladoi-, 
1  Aaua/, 
12.  Guryaquil- 


The  correctness  of  the  above  estimate  of  the  pooulntion  made 
in  1822,  has  been  doubted ;  it  being  pu^  -.omd  to  fall  uhort  of  the 
reai  number.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Manuel  Torres,  charge  des 
affairs  of  Colombia  to  ihe  United  States,  in  1831,  that  the  repub- 
lic at  that  time  contained  a  population  of  3,600,000.  This  rum- 
ber,  however,  probably  excecdec  the  amount,  though  the  increase 
must  have  been  considerable  since  1822. 

The  population  of  Colombia,  like  the  other  rountries  in  Ameri- 
ca colonized  by  Spain,  consists  of  European  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  the  different 
casts.  With  respect  to  the  Euiopean  Spaniards,  their  numbers, 
always  small,  ha'/e  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  revolution,  and 
few  are  now  remaining  in  the  country.  Most  of  this  class  being 
hostile  to  the  independence  of  America,  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  either  fell  vie*'  ns  to  its  lavages,  or  returned  to  Spain. 
A  portion  of  the  Indian^  are  civihzed,  and  arc  citizens  of  the 
republic  ;  whilst  others,  like  the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  aro 
independent  tribes,  and  arc  not  included  iu  the  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country.  The  negroes  and  mixed  races  are  most- 
ly free,  and  have  contributed  greatly  .o  fill  the  rcnks  of  the  re- 
pubUcan  army  ;  and  some  of  this  class  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
the  army,  and  are  considered  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the 
independence  of  the  republic. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  republic  are  Bogota,  formerly  called 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Caraccas.  Bogota,  the  seat  of 
the  national  goveriiment  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  is 
situated  in  lat.  4©  35^  N.  at  an  elevation  of  9,100  feet  above  ihe 
level  of  the  sea,  on  a  beautiful  and  spacious  plain  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  35 
miles  from  its  mouth.     It  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
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T  f  ^^^/esiern  Andes.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  broad 
straight,  and  regular,  and  the  houses  are  handsome.  The  citv 
contains  a  cathedral,  which  is  magnificent,  and  richly  endowed 
three  parish  churches,  eight  monasteries,  four  nunneries,  andon^ 
nospital.  The  pubhc  institutions  are  a  university,  a  mint,  a  min- 
mg  school,  and  a  hbraiy,  which  containa  an  extensive  and  valua- 

fimnfr*'''"/^  ^T^'     1^^^  ""'^y  ^^  ^  ^«"tr«^  P««ition,  with  a 

temperate  and  salubnous  chmate,  and  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 

most  healthful  and  fertile  regions  in  Colombia.     It  was  the  seat 

ot  the  Spamsh  viceroyal  government  before  the  revolution.     Its 

present  population  is  estimated  at  35,00C.     Bogota  was  founded 

by  Quesada,m  1538;  its  distance  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by 

he  way  of  Magdalena,  is  600  miles,  and  from  the  Pacific,  e.t  the 

bay  of  i.hoco,  217  miles.     It  is  150  miles  from  the  navigable  wa- 

ters  of  the  Meta,  a  branch  of  the  Oronoco,  and  60  milerfrom  the 

port  01  Honda,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Magdalena.     The 

citizens  of  Bogota  have  been  distinguished  for  their  patriotism 

dunng  the  long  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  have  made  great 

sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  liberty.     It  is  proposed  to  removl  the 

seat  of  government  from  this  city  to  the  town  of  Ocana,  until  the 

new  city  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Bolivar,  after  the  founder 

ot  the  nation,  shall  be  built  m  a  central  situation,  according  to  the 

ordinance  of  the  republic.  ^ 

The  city  of  Quito,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1534,  on  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Indian  town,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  Oo  13'  33'^  N.  on  the  eastern 
acuvity  of  Pichinca,  a  lofty  eminence  of  the  western  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  about  130  miles  from  the  Pacific.     The  site  of  the 
town  IS  very  uneven  and  irregular ;  the  principal  square  is  spa- 
cious,  and  has  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  four  streets 
on  each  side  of  the  square  are  straight,  bioad,  and  handsome: 
the  others  are  crooKcd,  and  so  rough  and  broken  as  to  be  impas- 
sable for  wheel  carriages.     The  houses  are  aU  one  story  only, 
and  generally  have  balconies  toward  the  street.     The  public 
buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  town-house,  and  numerous 
churches  and  convents.     The  surrounding  countiy  is  ricL,  beau- 
titul,  and  fertile,  m  the  mosi  valuable  productions  of  the  temperate 
and  tomd  zones.     The  climate  is  healthful  and  delightful.    The 
city  IS  distinguished  for  its  manufacturing  industry,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  most  populous  city  in  the  whole  territoiy  of  ihe 
republic ;  its  population  I  :ing  usually  estimated  at  70,000.     In 
iuU  view  of  this  city  rise  some  of  thelmost  lofty  summits  o.'*  the 
Andes,  covered  with  perpetual  snc^s,  and  frequently  emitting, 
with  awtul  grandeur,  torrents  of  fiauies  and  clouds  of  «moke- 
iTom  meur  burstmg  volcanoes.    The  natural  port  of  Quito  is 
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«Jw®  fV^  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  captain-gcn- 
fw^  y!?v  "^'*'  ^^  *^^  P/^'^"'  '^**  °^  government  foTthe 
1^^^"t/ M  •Tu^"?'''  ^;^^«««dedin  1567;  andis  situated  in 
lat.  lOo  31"  N.  m  the  beautiful,  elevated  valley  of  the  same  nam" 

2698  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  lies  in  a  delight- 
ful and  fertde  spot  m  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  cloud  capted 
tielo,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  Andes 
Its  site  IS  a  square  with  a  'de  of  2000  paces,  and  iti  surface 
every  where  uneven  and  irregular,  just  as  nature  formed  it.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  some  of  brick,  but  the  greater  part  are  of 
masonrj ,  m  frame  work,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.     The 

^^T«  nf%f  ^'^^^^l'*-.  ^-^V'^  "^^"^  ""^y  b«  considered  lis  t^  e 
r  il  iftiV^x  ^'Jnn  •  u  ?^"**^  ^^^^^'  contained,  previous  to 
the  year  181 1,  45  000  mhabitants.    It  was  the  seat  of  a  univer- 

and  p^rio\Tsm    ^   ^^^  ""^'^  distinguished  for  their  intelligence 

u.'^nK^fi?'^*'?  *u  *\®  ^a^a^n^ties  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in 
wmch  this  city  has  had  its  f«U  share,  it  was  partly  destroyed  by 
^^^earthquake  ou  the  26th  of  March,  1812  ;  many  of  its  houses 

^e  said  t]f  hr''''  ^Tfu^'^'  and  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
we  said  to  have  perished  beneath  the  ruins.  Since  the  expulsion 
01  the  Spamsh  army,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  ciacca^ 
js  represented  to  be  again  in  a  prosperous  cond?tion.  ^'its  popu! 
lation  ,^  mcrea«ng  Its  cornmerce  and  industry  reviving,  and  many 
Engli«umen  aid  North  Americans  have  lately  emigrated  to  it 
Among  others,  is  the  celebrated  Joseph  Lancaster,\ith  a  view 

nL'^fT^  *^'  ^'-^^^  ""V"^  'y^''""  «^  ^d»^^ti«"-  The  sea^ 
port  of  Caraccas  is  Xa  Guira,  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 

Srf  \"T  ."".'^"  "^'^""^'^  ^'''^'''  The  distance^fr^r^ 
Caraccas  to  La  Guira  is  seven  miles  over  a  lofty  ridge. 

The  other  considerable  cities  are  Popayan,  which  was  founded 
ain  nf  ;r^;''"Kt  'I  ^'"'J''  ^^'  ^^'  «^  ^«  ^^^^  side  of  a  moun- 

>eL  L  r/lT**^'  ^nn'^***'  '^""^  ^'  ^^«™  '^^  resemblance  it 
bears  to  that  letter.     The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  level  • 

tonV  S"  ^if  lr'n!>"cks,  and  some  of  them  a^wo 
Z^Z  -^  ^}^  P"*"^*"  buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  three 
sori?90%m*^  'Tk""T""^-     ^^  P**P"'^^°"  i«  estimated  by 

prmr;i^,«rtLKeci^^^  St„= 

f:^^'^::''^''^^  the1istancefU?o;^^Z 

lofjfrt^'  the  seaport  of  Quito,  is  situated  in  south  lat  20 

h««  'l^f  'n'  "'  ""^ "/  «ne  »*«ie  name,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  or 

Z  IS"^^^"**^     T^^  ""^y  ^^""^^  ^^«"«  18  miles  up  the  river, 
md  contams  a  population  of  20,000  sonb.     The  streets  are 
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broad  and  straight :  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  large 
Oiid  beautiful.  It  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  republic  on 
the  Pacific,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  and  increasing  commerce. 
Guayaquil  having  recently  changed  its  political  condition,  1  y  the 
spohtaneous  will  of  the  people,  almost  without  a  struggle,  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  has  scarcely  been  interrupted  by  the  events  of 
the  war.  It  may,  therefore,  be  ranked  among  the  richest  cities 
of  the  republic.  The  females  of  this  cit>  are  distinguished  for 
the  fairness  of  their  complexions,  and  the  social  character  of  the 
ir^habitams  is  much  commended  by  strangers.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  three  forts ;  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  town  for  ves- 
sels of  any  size,  and  affords  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast.  A 
naval  school  has  lately  been  established  at  this  place. 

Panama,  the  other  important  commercial  town  on  the  Pacific, 
is  the  oldest  city  on  the  South  Sea  ;  it  was  founded  in  1518,  and 
is  situated  in  N.  lat.  8©  57'  48'^  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  and  is  fortified.  This  place 
has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  prosperity ;  but,  nevertheless, 
enjoys  u  very  commanding  local  posit,  jn.  Its  population  is  about 
10,000  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  are  slaves  :  most  of  the 
inhabitants  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which 
is  acquired  by  their  intercourse  with  the  island  of  Jamaica.  A 
good  road  to  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  be  an  object  of  great  utility,  and  the  ground  is  said 
to  be  very  favourable  tor  such  an  undertaking.  Porto  Bello,  in 
N.  lat.  90  33''  has  a  beautiful  local  and  commercial  situation. 
This  to\m  ha&  shared  the  same  fate  as  Panama,  and  has  greatly 
declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  whilst  the  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  galleons  ;  but  still  it  maintains  some  trade,  which  is 
Supposed  to  be  increased  since  th^  revolution.  The  confederate 
congress  was  held  at  this  place. 

Chagres,  a  town  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  44  miles  west  of  Porto  Bello,  enjoys 
some  commerce.  The  most  important  commercial  city  on  the 
Atlantic  sea  board  is  Carthagena,  which  is  the  principal  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  republic,  on  the  Atlantic.  This  city  is  situated  in  N. 
lat.  lOo  25'  48'',  at  the  distance  of  102  miles  west  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  city  proper,  so 
oalled,  and  Gimani.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  thick,  high 
wall,  and  Gimani  is  built  in  a  semicircular  form ;  it  is  fortified  in 
frc  at  by  a  strong  wall,  and  united  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  over  the 
ditch.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  batteries,  on  the 
surrounding  hills.     Near  the  town  is  the  lake  Test  a,  which  is  3 
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The  bay  of  Carthagena  is  9  milfc."^  in  extent ;  its  principal 
ice  is  defended  by  strong  fortifications .     T'le  population  of 
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tiie  city  is  estimated  at  16,000,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable 
and  mcreasmg.  This  town  has  partaken  largely  of  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  revolution,  having  experienced  two  long  and  tedious  sieges 
during  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  5th  of  December,  1815,  2000 
of  Its  patriotic  inhabitants  einigrated  in  a  body,  embarking  in 
eleven  armed  vessels,  ^  being  unable  an>  longer  to  resist  tho  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  royalists  under  Morillo.  A  naval  school  has 
recently  been  established  at  Carthagena. 

Savanilla,  a  new  commeicial  town,  is  on  the Magdalena,  21  miles 
from  Its  mouth.  Santa  Martha,  a  considerable  commercial  town 
of  6000  inhabitants,  connected  with  the  Magdalena  by  interior 
navigation,  lies  45  miles  east  of  tne  Magdalena :  150  miles  far- 
ther east  IS  Rio  Hacha,  which  is  also  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

Maracaibo,  on  the  lake  or  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  likewise  a 
considerable  commercial  town,,  the  population  Oi'*  which  was  more 
th^  20,000  previous  to  the  revolution ;  but  it  is  now  much  redu- 
ced by  the  calamities  of  the  war.  This  city,  by  m  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  interior,  possesses  superior  commercial  ad- 
vantages. 

■  Porto  Cavello,  the  seaport  of  Valencia,  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour with  strong  fortifications.  This  town  has  also  suffered  much 
by  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  has  been  considered  a  very  im- 
portant military  position.  It  is  the  last  in  the  whole  territory  of 
the  republic  from  which  the  royalists  wero  expelled.  It  lies  in 
Jat.  100  20^  N.  and  its  population  was  estimated  at  7500  before 
the  war. 

Cumana  and  Barcelona  are  the  principal  cities  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  repabhc.  The  former  lies  one  mile  south  of  the  gulf 
ot  Cariaco,  on  a  sandy  and  dry  soil,  in  lat.  lOo  37^  N.  and  was 
built  in  1520 ;  it  contained  before  the  revolution,  24,000  inhabit- 
ants, chiefly  Creoles,  who  were  industrious  and  enterprising.  The 
chmate  IS  warm,  but  healthful.  The  population  of  Cumwia  was 
much  dimimshed  by  the  levolutionary  struggle.  Barcelona,  60 
miles  trom  Cum..na,  was  founded  in  1634,  and  is  built  on  a  plaia 

f '!  1  no  Vi  ?^'  **^  *®  ^*'''^"'  *^''^^  '^»^^«  fr^^n  its  mouth,  in  N. 
1  i'n!vi  •  *  population,  which  previous  to  the  revolution  was 
14,000,  is  now  much  reduced.  Thirty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cumana 
IS  situated  the  city  of  Cariaco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  ^ulf  of  Cariaco. 

La  Guira,  the  port  of  Caraccas,  at  present  next  to  Cartha- 
gena, the  most  important  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  border.  Its 
populationwas  6000  before  the  revolution ;  the  road  to  Caraccas 
IS  over  a  uiouiuttui  6095  feet  high,  and  is  very  ditiicuit  and  labo- 
rious to  travel  during  the  wet  season.  The  city  of  Angostura, 
e  chief  seat  of  commerce  on  the  river  Oronoco,  wiUi  a  ponula- 
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iionof  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situatcti  about  270  miles  from  it« 
mouth.  Angostura  was  wrested  from  the  royalists  in  1817,  and 
was  for  several  years  the  seai  of  the  Venezuelan  republic,  while 
moBt  of  the  countr>'  was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  From 
this  place  the  gallant  Bolivar  led  forth  the  little  army  of  his  own 
creation,  composed  of  foreigners  and  natives  hastily  collected  to- 
gether, and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  New  Granada  with  as- 
tonisLing  celerity,  emancipated  that  fine  country  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  laying  ihe  foundation  of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful 
nation. 

Coro,  in  lat.  lOo  6'  N.  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  10,000  before  the  revolution,  and  is  distant  from  Maracaibo 
165  miles  to  the  east.  The  province  of  Coro  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Zulia,  is  in  many  parts  arid  and  steril. 

Among  the  numerous  interior  towns  that  abound  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  republic,  is  Valencia,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  of  the 
same  name.  This  place  was  at  one  period  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Venezuelan  republic,  and  is  sitimted  24  miles  south 
of  Porto  Cavello,  and  90  miles  west  of  Caraccas.  Cucuta,  the 
town  where  the  constitution  was  formed,  is  situated  in  a  valley  of 
the  same  name,  about  300  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Bogota;  near 
Cucuta  lies  the  superb  valley  of  San  Ciystobal.  Mompox,  a  mili- 
tary position,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  tlie  Magdalena,  195  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  375  miles  from  Bogota.  The 
cities  of  Barinas,  Guanore,  Araure,  San  Carlos,  and  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  Venezuela,  and 
were  rapidly  advancing  previous  to  the  war,  which  visited  this  pro- 
vince with  the  full  measure  of  its  destructive  fury.  The  province 
of  Barinas,  which,  with  that  of  Caraccas,  forms  the  department 
of  Venezuela,  consists  entirely  of  plains  mtersected  by  numerous 
rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable,  and  descend  into  the  Apure, 
and  thus  communicate  with  the  Oronoco.  The  banks  of  these 
rivers  are  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  when  cleared,  the  soil 
produced  abundantly  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco; 
maize,  rice,  and  otiber  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  sa- 
vannas support  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  Cordillera  of 
Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Truxillo,  border  on  this  province  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  supply  it  with  wheat  and  every  other  produc- 
tion of  temperate  climates,  even  to  the  luxury  of  snow. 

The  city  of  Merida  wag  founded  in  1593,  and  is  situated  in  a 
valley  9  miles  long,  in  lat.  80  10'  N.  ;  its  population  was  11,500 
previous  to  the  revolution;  it  is  240  miles  firom  Maracaibo,  and 

420  S.  E.  from  CarECCaS^     The  nrnvinr. a  nf  MAri^ltt    tw\w  holnng- 

ing  to  the  department  of  Zulia,'posses»Bs  the  adv&Blag(M  of  li 
delightful  climate,  and  a  fertile,  ♦hough  mountainooi  territory 
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Wheat,  tobacco,  and  the  fruits  and  grains  of  temperate  climates, 
are  raised  abiindantiy  in  the  high  iands ;  while  the  low,  warm, 
vallies  produce  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  and  all  tropical  fruits  ;  cofi%)e 
IMMild  be  cultivated  to  ^eat  adva»it«^  on  ihe  mountauis.  The 
city  of  Truxillo  is  situated  in  lat.  8©  40'  N.  60  miles  from  Merida, 
with  a  population  of  7600.  The  district  of  Truxillo  differs  little 
from  that  of  Merida,  except  that  its  mountairs  are  steeper,  and 
its  valkes  more  confined.  Barquisimeto  in  situated  in  lat.  9o  44' 
N.  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  is  open  to  every  breeze :  it  has  a 
population  of  11,000 :  it  was  founded  in  1552,  and  is  450  n,iles 
N.  N.  E.  from  Bogota.  Tocuyo  lies  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Barqui- 
simeto, in  lat.  90  35'  N.  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  10,000,  before  the  revolution.  There  are 
several  towns  near  the  southern  border  of  the  republic  :  among 
which  is  ihe  city  of  Cuenca,  with  a  population  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  island  of  Margaritta,  which  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Oronoco,  is  situated  24  miles  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Amya,  in 
Cumana.  The  islsaid  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  lies  between  lat.  lOO  60' and  11°  10'  N. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  dales. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Assumption,  situated 
near  its  centre.  There  are  several  other  villages  in  the  vallies. 
The  principal  port  is  Bampater,  which  is  fortified.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  island  is  estimated  at  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery  and  patriotism  ;  particulariy  for  their 
gallant  deeds  in  the  month  of  November,  1816,  when  every  citi- 
zen became  a  soldier,  and  with  desperate  bravery,  defeated,  in  ten 
pitched  battles,  the  formidable  boats  of  general  Morillo ;  and 
afao,  for  the  memorable  defence  made  in  July,  ihe  following  year, 
when  3500  Spanish  troops,  under  the  same  commander,  were 
forced  to  retire  in  disgrace,  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 

Mines. — The  gold,  which  has  heretofore  been  obtained  in  Co- 
lombia, has  been  found  mingled  with  the  soil,  near  the  surface, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  repeated  washings.  This  sw^ce 
was  formerly  performed  by  negro  slaves,  who  cannot  bear  the 
cold  air  of  the  mines  in  Mexico,  but  are  more  able  than  the  In- 
dians to  perform  labour  in  the  %ld.  The  metal  has  been  found 
in  some  districts  in  laiige  grains,  particularly  near  Pamplona, 
where  single  kboiu^rs  have  collected  in  one  day,  the  value  of 
750  dollars.  A  mass  of  fine  gold  was  found  of  the  value  of  more 
than  8000  dollars,  which  was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  governor.  Gold 
y  ""*/  e,-««'-««"i/  Uii^pu^omtiu  Mia  i,uT*uui  M.%i%j  fittciia  ;  li  is  ibund 
in  the  sand  washed  down  fh>m  the  declivities  ;  but  the  provinc«j 
of  Antio^uia  and  Choco,  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Cun< 
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dmamarca  and  Cauca,  ,.'here  gold,  silver,  and  platina  abound,  arc 
the  most  distinguished  for  their  mineral  wealth.     Gold  is  not  onlv 
found  iTiiiced  with  the  soU,  vhich  has  been  washed  down  from  the 
declivities  of  mountains,  but  also  in  the  beds  of  rivers :  emeralds 
are  likewise  found  m  the  beds  of  rivers,  particularly  in  a  small 
'  stream,  about  sixty  miles  from  Bogota,  where  almost  every  stone 
cont^ns  an  emerald.     There  are  unworked  mines  of  silver  in 
Manquita,  and  probably  undiscovered  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Colombia,  as  the  mines  here  have  been  an  object  of  less  atten- 
tion  than  in  Mexico  or  Peru;  and  for  the  want  of  capital  and  ma- 
chmery,  have  not  been  worked  to  the  same  extent.     But  httle  at- 
tention haa  been  paid  to  mining  in  Colombia,  compared  with  the 
attention  given  to  it  in  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  precious  metals  were  less  abundant  in  the 
lormer,  than  m  the  latter  countries  ;  but  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Manuel  Torres,  Charge  des  Affairs  from  Colombia  to 
the  United  States,  the  precious  metals  in  Colombia  are  not  inferi- 
or to  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  with  the  advantage  of  their  dis- 
covery being  more  easy  and  less  expensive.*     Since  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  product  of  the  mines 
m  the  departments  now  composing  the  Colombian  republic,  have 
been  2,990,000  doUars.     The  revolution  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
most  favourable  influence  on  the  mining  operations,  by  the  in?o. 
duction  of  foreigners  and  foreign  capital,  the  reduction  of  the  du- 
hes,  and  the  patronage  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  government. 
When  adequate  machinery  and  scientific  skill  are  applied  to  the 
mmmg  operations  in  Colombia,  the  immense  treasures  which 
now  he  bedded  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will  be  developed,  ami 
prove  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  and  of  national  prosperity 
JVxints  are  estabhshed  at  Popayan  and  Bogota,  where  the  gold 
and  silver  is  coined.     Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  gold 
was  not  corned  in  the  country,  but  was  smuggled  into  the  Wes* 
Indies. 

On  the  coast  between  Rio  Hacha  and  ^Taracaibo,  is  a  peari 
fishery,  earned  on  by  the  Indios  Bravos,  ..  wild  tribes  who  in- 
habit the  country;  but  the  profits  of  the  fishery,  probably,  are 
chiefly  realized  by  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  who  trade  with 
them.  The  pearis  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  east.  By 
a  decree  of  congress  in  August,  1823,  all  the  peari  fisheries  of 
Colombia  were  granted  to  a  company  on  certain  conditions. 

Roads  and  internal  communications Colombia,    like  every 

part  of  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America,  is  deplorably  defi- 
cient m  the^e  advantages.     This  country  is  not  like  Mexico,  des- 

natural  advaitages  are  abiiost  unrivalled;  but  from  the  want  of 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nov.  30th,  18131. 
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mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  the  country  has  not  yet  enjoyed 
the  bcaeut  of  them.  The  Oronoco.  the  Magdaiena,  the  lake 
Maracaibo,  and  the  river  Zuha  which  empties  into  it,  particularly 
afford  resources  for  extensive  lines  of  internal  navigation,  which 
only  need  to  be  improved.  The  Oronoco,  by  means  of  its  lai^e 
branches,  the  Apure  and  the  Meta,  opens  a  co  (nmunication  with 
the  whole  level  country,  to  within  about  150  nules  of  Bogota,  ex- 
tending more  than  600  mto  the  interior.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdaiena  to  Honda,  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  about  550 
miles,  the  current  is  very  rapid.  The  internal  navigation  is  rud*? 
and  unimproved,  consisting  of  canoes  poled  up  and  down  the 
rivers  by  the  bogas  or  boatmen,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number 
on  all  the  navigable  streams.  It  is  said  that  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand of  this  class  of  men  on  the  Magdaiena ;  Uieir  principal  resi- 
dence is  at  Mompox.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  tiie 
Magdaiena,  thirty  miles  a  day  is  reckoned  a  good  day's  journey 
in  ascending  ;  and  from  the  various  delays  which  usually  occur, 
the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Honda  is  seldom  per- 
formed in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  captain  Cochrane,  who  lately 
ascended  tliis  river,  was  forty-six.  The  lake  Maracaibo  is  the 
most  beautiful  expanse  of  water  in  the  world,  extending  150  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  with  the  river  ZuUa,  its  principal  tributary 
water,  affords  extensive  advantages  for  internal  navigation. 

In  this  age  of  improvement,  when  "  unconquerable  streams 
has  wrought  such  a  revolution  in  river  and  coast  navigation,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  simple  and  rude  navi^tion  of  some  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world,  will  soon  be  superseded  by  steam 
boats :  or,  if  there  should  be  found  any  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
these,  by  some  other  improved  plan  of  internal  navigation.     The 
congress  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  object,  and  at  th^r 
session,  in  1822,  granted  patents,  on  certain  conditions,  to  James 
Hamilton  ^^\d  John  Fibers,  for  the  privilege  of  running  steam 
boats  on  the  Oronoco  and  the  Magdaiena.     Steam  navigation 
has  subsequently  been  introduced  into  Colombia ;  in  the  fall  of 
1826,  a  steam  boat  made  the  first  passage  up  the  Magdaiena  to 
Honda.     From  the  many  difficulties  attending  the  first  attempt, 
the  passage  was  unexpectedly  protracted  to  eighty  days.     This 
experiment  not  only  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  river,  but  suggest- 
ed several  improvements,  so  that  it  wajs  expected  the  second  trip, 
which  was  commenced  the  last  of  November,  would  be  made  in 
thirty  days.     Several  steam  boats,  one  named  Bohvar,  designed 
for  internal  navigation  in  Colombia,  have  been  built  in  the  United 

natural  canals,  than  Colombia ;  the  Oronoco  and  its  branches, 
lake  Maracaibo,  the  Zuiia,  Falma,  and  its  o&er  tributaries,  to- 
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getiier  with  the  Magdalena,  the  Cauca,  ^d  the  Atrato,  afford  an 
extent  of  mtehor  navigation  unrivalled.  The  advantages  of  these 
intenor  waters  will  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  navigation ;  and  probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  there  will  be  as  many  steam  vessels  on  these  great  inland 
canals,  as  there  are  now  on  the  Mi&sissippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri. 

In  respect  to  roads,  they  are  scarcely  known  in  Colombia. 
Ihroughout  the  whole  repubUc  there  is  not  a  road  passable  for 
any  considerable  distance  with  wheel  carriages,  nor  scar3ely  for 
mules,  without  exposure  of  life  or  limbs.    Travelhng  and  transpor- 
tation of  every  kind  by  land  is  done  by  mules  :  the  conveyance  is, 
consequently,  tedious  and  expensive  ;  so  that  the  bulky  produce 
of  the  mtenor  will  not  bear  transportation  to  the  coast ;  and  the 
expense  of  carriage,  on  the  more  heavy  and  bulky  articles  of  un- 
portation,  raises  them  to  a  high  price  in  the  interior.     Whilst  the 
Spaniards  possessed  Porto  Cavello,  the  cocoa,  coffee,  and  cotton, 
raised  m  the,vicinity  of  Valenc-.a,  would  scarcely  bear  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  Caraccas.     The  want  of  good  internal  com- 
munications is  most  seriously  felt  in  Colombia,  and  greatly  de- 
presses the  agricultural  interests  in  the  interior.     These  disad- 
vantages will  probably  soon  be  partially  overcome,  by  improving 
'  le  navigation  of  rivers,  and  opening  turnpike  or  artificial  roads. 

Government. — The  natural,  but  mistaken  apprehension  of  a 
union  among  states  similarly  situated,  and  having  a  common  in- 
terest, of  which  history  affords  so  many  examples,  has  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  Colombia.     When  the  country  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  not  only  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  which  had 
been  separate  governments,  but  many  of  the  provinces  of  each, 
formed  juntas  for  themselves,  declared  their  independence,  and 
raised  military  forces  to  maintaii* .:,  not  only  against  the  authority 
of  Spain,  but  that  of  the  general  governments  estabhshed  by  the 
revolutionists  claiming  jurisdiction  over  them.     In  New  Grana- 
da, the  congress,  composed  of  deputies  from  a  number  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  obliged  to  make  war  upon  the  provinces  of  Cundani- 
marca  and  Carthagena,  to  force  them' into  a  union,  or  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  decrees.     Although  these  contentions  disparaged 
and  greatly  injured  the  provinces,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
existence  of  so  many  independent  governments,  was,  on  the  whole, 
serviceable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     Hostilities  were  car- 
ried t>n  by  the  general  governments  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada, and  also  by  the  governments  of  many  of  the  provinces  at 
the  same  time,  in  conjunction  or  separately,  aiid  sometimes  in 
the  latter  mode,  when  they  were  at  war  with  each  othftr.     Whfln 
the  patriots  were  overcome  in  one  province,  they  kept  up  resist- 
an,co  in  another ;  and  when  the  armies  of  the  congress  were  de- 
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feated,  and  the  government  itself  overthrown  ,*  still  the  provin- 
cial juntas  wowld  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance.  1'V^en  the 
cause  was  prostrated  in  Venezuela,  it  vas  maintained  in  New 
Granada,  and  the  former  again  liberated  by  troops,  fumiahed  by 
the  latter.  The  existence  of  so  many  independent  separate  go- 
vernments, all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war,  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and  greatly  embarrass- 
ed their  operations  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevented  the  con- 
centration of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  an  energetic  and  ef- 
ficient government,  as  well  as  occasioned  almost  constant  dissen- 
tions. 

It  required,  however,  a  long  course  of  fatal  experience  to  over- 
come the  apprehensions  and  prejudices  which  existed  against  a 
consolidated  government,  embracing  all  the  provinces  compos  :" 
the  present  territory  of  Colombia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  couil 
not  have  been  effected,  at  least  in  a  peaceable  manner,  except 
for  the  great  influence  of  Bolivar.    The  government  established  in 
Venezuela,  in  1811,  was  a  confederacy  similar  to  that  of  the 
Umted  States,  and  at  that  time,  and  long  afler,  was  ahnost  uni- 
versally popular,  both  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.     General 
Miranda,  by  favouring  a  more  concentrated  and  energetic  govern- 
ment, gave  great  offence,  and  occasioned  himself  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.     The  province,  (now  department)  of  Cundani- 
marca,  m  1814,  could  not  be  induced  to  unite,  under  the  most  ur- 
gent circumstances,  with  the  other  provinces,  with  which  it  had 
formerly  been  connected,  and  the  employment  of  troops,  and  the 
capture  of  Bogota,  its  capital,  only,  could  compel  it  to  join  the 
confederation.     When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  revolution,  in  the  public  mind,  must  have  been 
great,  which  should  have  l^d  to  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada,  an  event  not  apparently  even  thought  of  at  the  time  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  go- 
vernment, which  is  not  a  confederacy  of  provinces,  but  an  entire 
consolidation  of  them  into  one  state,  with  a  unity  of  authority. 
The  first  of  these  events  took  place  in  December,  1819,  when,  af- 
ter the  overthrow  of  the  royal  power,  by  the  great  victory  of  Boy- 
aca,  a  congress  was  convened  at  Angostura.     Bolivar  deUvered 
to  the  congress  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  showed  that  he 
had  studied  profoundly  the  principles  of  government,  their  forms, 
and  their  spirit.     The  object  of  this  speech  was  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  a  union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra^ 
nada,  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  government     On  the 
17th  of  the  month,  a  fundamental  law  was  passed,  which  united. 
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public  of  Colombia.     This  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepara  a  constitution ;  and  one  havmg  been  report- 
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ed,  it  waa  considered  and  adopted  by  tiie  general  congress  asseni- 
bledatCucutttonthe  30th  of  August,  1821, and  has  ever  since  been 
in  operation,  although  the  government  was  not  organized  under  it 
for  some  time.*  Its  strength  ai.d  merits  have  home  the  test  ofse- 
veral  year's  trial,  during  which,  the  government  founded  on  it,  has 
ht,en  administered  with  regularity,  firmness,  and  success. 

The  principles  of  this  constitution  are  those  of  a  representsHve 
democracy  or  republic,  but  not  on  the  federative  plan.  One  su- 
prenrne  national  legislature  is  recognized,  but  no  subordinate  ones. 
There  is  a  complete  unity  of  authority,  or  government ;  conse- 
quently, in  this  important  particular,  the  system  difters  essentially 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  The  departments  are  only  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  do  not  possess  any  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  not  so  much  as  the  town  corporations  in 
New  England.  They  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
Intendant,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
provinces,  or  subdivisions  of  the  departments,  are  under  a  govern- 
or, also  appointed  by  the  president. 

In  another  important  principle  their  constitution?  differs  from 
oura ;  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  is  not  exercised  directly ^  but 
indirectly^  as  was  done  in  France.  The  people,  or  such  as  are 
qualified  to  vote,  (and  for  this  purpose  a  small  amount  of  property 
is  necessaiT,  or  the  exercise  of  some  trade  or  profession)  vote  for 
electors,  of  which  there  are  ten  for  every  representative,  tma  these 
electors  choose  the  president  and  vice-presidert  •  and  also  the 
senators  and  representatives  to  congress.  One  representative  is 
chosen  for  every  30,000  of  the  population  ;  and  when  the  frac- 
tion, in  any  province,  is  more  than  one  half  that  number,  it  is  en- 
titled to  another.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  four  senators, 
two  of  which  are  chosen  every  four  years.  The  representatives 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  the  senators  for  eight ;  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  for  four,  the  former  being  eligible  only 
two  terms  in  succession. 

The  elections  of  the  people  are  held  onco  in  four  years  in  the 
parishes,  at  which  each  qualified  voter  gives  his  suffrage  for  the 
number  of  electors  to  which  the  provirxe  is  entitled.  The  elect- 
ors meet  in  the  capital  of  theL-  respective  provinces  once  in  four 
years,  and  choose  all  the  important  officers  of  the  government ; 
representatives,  senators,  president,  and  vice-president.  The 
votes  of  the  electors  are  returned  to  congress,  where  they  are 
canvassed,  and  the  validi^  of  the  election  decided.  The  presi- 
dsnt  and  vice-president  are  chojen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cif 
the  electers  in  all  the  provinces ;  but  whether  the  senators  aie 

'When  Morales  invaded  Maracaibo,  the  constitution  was  suspend- 
M  in  that  and  Bome  of  the  adjoining  provinces  ;  and  during  the  war  in 
Huito,  the  constitution  was  suspended  in  the  southern  provinces. 
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choaen  like  the  executive,  by  the  whole  body  of  electors,  or  by 
the  electors  of  their  respective  Hepartments,  we  cannot  determine 
from  any  intelligence  we  have  obtained.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

The  condition  of  Colombia  is  entirely  different  from  the  United 
States,  or  whi  was  when  our  constitution  was  adopted.  Just 
emerged  from  the  most  degrading  and  oppressive  colonian  despo- 
tism, the  people  at  large  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  or  in  any 
way  prepared  for  a  government  founded  on  the  principles  of  that 
of  the  United  States,  where  r.o  much  powe»  is  reposed  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  will  take  time  to  overcome  habits,  the  effects 
of  forms  of  government,  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  are  the 
bitter  fruits  of  a  jealous  and  gloomy  despotism.  The  constitu- 
tion, however,  possesses  many  just  and  noble  principles,  consti- 
tuting the  great  landmarks  of  hberty,  which  evince  the  hberal  spi- 
rit that  actuated  its  fi-amers.  It  recognises  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  the  trial  by  jury ;  it  abolishes  hereditary  rank  and  mono- 
polios  ;  prohibits  all  arrests  not  authorized  by  law,  and  all  extra- 
ordinary tril)unals  and  conmiissions,  and  declares  the  inviolability 
of  the  houses  and  papers  of  individuals ;  the  indepeMlenc<  of  the 
nation;  the  sovereignty  of  the  peoole  ;  the  respon^ility  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  equality  of  rights. 

The  judiciary  and  administration  of  justice  are  imperfect  from 
the  influence  of  Spanish  laws,  ordinances,  and  juridical  regula- 
tions. Their  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  only  a  collection  of 
royal  ordinances,  laws  of  Castile,  laws  of  the  Indies,  compila- 
tions of  Spanish  decrees,  and  colonial  regulations,  abounding  in 
contradictions,  and  only  calculated  to  vex  the  suitor  with  the 
"  law's  delay,"  and  the  laws  expense,  and  to  enrich  the  lawyer. 
The  government,  fully  sensible  of  the  defects  of  this  system,  is 
attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  as  fast  as  it  can  judiciously  be  done ; 
it  has  established  the  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  libels,  and  declared 
in  favour  of  introducing  it  generally.  But  the  long  established 
habits,  prejudices,  and  usages  of  the  people,  oppose  serious  ob- 
stacles. 

Two  laws,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  congress,  deserve 
particular  notice,  and  the  highest  commendacion ;  the  one  re- 
lating to  slavery,  and  the  other  to  education  ;  both  of  which  will 
be  more  properly  considered  under  dift'erent  heads.  Indeed,  the 
laws  generally  which  have  been  adopted,  appear  to  be  by  the  pre- 
sent government,  founded  on  j-ist  principles  and  an  enlightened 
policy,  calculated  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  firoveniment-.tr> 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  ppwer  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  repubfic. 

Commereey  manufactures,  and  revenue, — The  principal  articles 
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of  Colombian  commerce,  are  cocoa,  coftiee,  tr.ocolate,  cottcii,  in- 
digo, sugar,  luUes,  cattle,  tobacco,  dve-wooda,  medicinal  drugi 
and  the  precious  metalc,  gold,  silver,' and  platina.     The  foregil 
commerce  i^  car iod  on  principally  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States :  ti-om  the  former,  Colombia  receives  manufactures 
of  various  descriptions,  and  nnilitary  stores,  with  ships  for  her 
navy:  and  from  the  latter,  flour,  manufactured  goods,  military  and 
naval  stores,  militp  y  and  commercial  vessels  of  variors  -sizes. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Antilles,  or  West  India 
islands,  which  have  always  been  pnncipally  supplied  with  mules 
and  horses  from  this  country.     The  w.ir  of  the  revolution,  hov^- 
ever,  has  made  such  destruction  of  catt'e  of  every  kind  as  greatly 
to  diminish  this  trade.  Of  the  less  important  articles  of  commerce, 
are  mahogany,  and  other  woods  c[  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
durability  for  cabinet  work,  and  o^her  uses,  used  in  dying ;  plants, 
bees  wax,  honey,  and  cochineal.     The  commercial  resources  oi' 
the  country  are  scarcely  yet  touched.     No  portion  of  tiie  worid 
possesses  a  more  commanding  geographical  position,  more  valua- 
ble maritime  advantages  for  commerce,  than  Colombia  ;  situated 
m  the  centre  of  the  Amsrican  continent,  washed  by  two  oceans, 
possessmg  |p  extensive  maritime  coast  on  both,  and  penetrated  by 
r>ble  rivers  affording  extensive  lines  of  navigation.     Its  Atlak.tic 
CQast  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
s  centrally  and  favourably  situated  for  commerce  with  Europe, 
the  United  States,   Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Atlantic 
countries  of  South  America ;  whilst  its  Pacific  coast  opens  to  the 
i^public  the  commerce  of  the  south  sea  and  the  whale  fisheries. 
But  great  as  are  the  geographical  facilities  and  advantages  of  Co- 
lombia for  commerce,  they  do  not  surpass  its  natural  internal  re- 
sources.    SituJ-ted  under  trie  Une,  and  embracing  the  cHmate,  the 
soil,  and  the  productions  of  the  three  zones ;  rich  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, in  boundless  forests  of  valuable  woods,  comprising  immense 
savannas,  whose  spontaneous  and  perpetual  verdure,  sustains  al- 
most without  thxi    Jv,  1,  «tijid  entirely  without  the  expense  of  man, 
vast  herds  of  crd*h       ^^  ■>  countiy  possesses  more  extensive  and 
diversified  natuibi  icsources  of  wealth  and  of  commerce.     In- 
dustry, art,  and  capital  only  are  war;ted,  under  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  a  free  and  enUghtened  government,  to  develope 
these  exhaustless  treasures.     In  a  country  possessing  such  vast 
resources,  when  peopled,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  of  tli,^  mines, 
and  of  the  forests,  must  constitute  its  wealth,  and  the  sources  of 
its  commr/rce.     The  application  of  industry  to  these  objects  will 
augment  the  commercial  ability  of  the  country,  in  a  ratio  corres- 
y^-zzzzizz^  -.Tim  i::u  iiiUiOudvy  oi  iauoui  ^  aiiu  iaia  wiii  be  greatly  sti- 
mulated by  a  free  and  stable  government,  by  the  multiplication  of 
popylation,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  introduction  of 
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ca}»it&i.  *Vise  laws  and  a  judicious  tariff  muat  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Colombia.  In  a  now  coun- 
try, 80  Ihinly  inhabited,  an<'  possesmng  such  unbounded  naturol 
wealth*  requiring  developcrnent,  r/ho  can  doubt  that  freedom  of 
commerce,  with  all  nations,  is  the  mott  correct  policy,  and  will 
best  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 

Th3  pernicious  consequences  of  the  iv^atrictod  p^nd  monopoli- 
zing system  of  Spain,  it  might  ha^^e  been  suppose  J,  v  juld  have 
induced  the  prestjnt  government,  immediately,  to  secure  to  the 
country  one  of  the  most  important    d vantages  of  their  inde- 
pendence, freedom  of  commerce,  and  to  open  their  porta  to 
all  the  world.    But  long  established  regulatior..  alihcugH  founded 
in  despotism  and  ignorance,  are  not  easily  g  ven  u^  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  despouskn  is  felt  long  after  the  powtr  which  "iuslained 
It,  is  overthrown.     In  the  year  1823,  during  the  recess  of  con- 
gress, tho  vice-piesidcnt  of  Colombia,  administering  the  govern- 
ment, promulgated  a  decree,  p^-ohibiting  foreigners  trading  in  ihe 
cor^ntry,  on  their  own  accouni,  and  requiring  that  they  s  lould 
consign  themselves  to  the  nruives.      This  injudicious  and  il- 
libeil  measure,  which  savoured  much  o^  tie  jealous  and  mono- 
polizing  systen  of  Spam,  could  not  be  entbrcet'.  and  the  congress 
had  the  wisdom  not  to  pass  it  into  a  law.    Tobacco  has  been  pro- 
hibited from  being  imported  into  the  country ;  likewise  all  kinds 
of  foreign  spirits,  to  encourage  the   manufacture  of  domestic 
brandy,  called  aguaidiente.     Every  species  of  Spanish  produce 
and  manufactcre  introduced  into  the  country  is  forfeited  by  the 
laws  of  the  republic.     This,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  commer- 
cial, as  a  political  measure,  it  being  intended  to  distress  Spain ; 
but  it  must  also  occasion  some  mconvenie  ze  to  Colombia,  and 
particularly  prove  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Venezuela  in  cocoa,  of 
which  (uticle  Spain  is  the  principal  consumer.     Of  the  policy  of 
theses  or  any  other  particular  prohibitions  or  restrictions,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  is  evident,  that,  for  a  conside- 
rable period,  the  commerce  of  Cobmbia  must  consist  of  an  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of  her  exuberant  soil,  of  her  mine.9,  and  of 
her  forests,  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Colombia  mast  aftbrd  an  extensive  markci  for  the  manuiactures 
of  England,  which  countiy  will  enjoy  the  principal  part  of  ihe  Co- 
lombian commerce  ;  although  the  enterprise  of  our  citiasens  wW^ 
doubtless,  aim  to  paiticipate  in  its  benefit.   The  amount  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  imported  jjitc  New  Granada,  previous  to  18)0,  was 
2,500,000  dollars  annually ;  and  the  exports  1,50€, ./OO,  exclusive 
of  ^he  pi-ectous  metals ;  and  the  cast  and  ingcts  of  goH  exported, 
tiT*  £,uuu,uOO  dollars. 

The  manufactures  of  the  repo!  lie  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
southern  departments.     Previous  to  the  year  1810,  their  annual 
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value  was  computed  to  be  6,000,000  of  dollars.  A  great  extension' 
of  this  branch  of  industry  cannot  be  expected  in  a  countiy  abound- 
ing in  such  immense  agricultural  resources,  capable  of  affording 
an  extensive  and  profitable  corrmerce  with  most  of  the  world. 
The  mechanic  arts  must  be  generally  established,  and  advanced 
to  a  state  of  considerable  perfection  in  any  country,  before  manu- 
factures, except  a  few  of  the  coarser  kind,  can  be  introduced. 
This  has  not  been  done  in  Colombia  ;  and  where  there  is  a  great 
want  of  artisans,  of  almost  every  description,  such  as  carpenters, 
joiners,  ship  builders,  masons,  blacksmiths,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  cabinet  makers,  it  will  hardly  be  CApectcd  that  manu- 
factures will  be  introduced  to  any  extent.  Furniture  is  imported 
in  all  the  sea  ports,  from  Jamaica,  Curacoa,  and  the  United  States ; 
but  this  article  is  too  bulky  to  be  conveyed  into  the  interior,  with 
the  imperfect  communication  which  exists. 

The  sources  of  reveiiue  of  the  republic  are  direct  and  indirect 
taxes ;  but  the  custom-house  duties  constitute,  by  far,  the  most 
certain  and  important  source,  v/hich  is  constantly  increasing, 
whilst  many  of  the  ancient  sources  of  revenue  have  been  abolish- 
ed. The  duties  received  at  La  Guira  sometimes  amount  to  60,000 
dollars  per  month.  There  are  some  of  the  old  monopolies  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  duties  on  salt.  The  produce  of  the  mint,  includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  coinage,  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  of  dol- 
lars annually.  The  national  debt  is  principally  due  to  foreigners, 
and  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  duration  of  the  war,  in  which  the  republic  has  been  en- 
gaged. In  1822,  the  republic  borrowed  of  Messrs.  Herring, 
Graham  &  Powles,  2,000,000  sterling,  and  in  1824,  a  further  loan 
was  obtained  in  London  of  4,750,000  ;  so  that  her  whole  foreio-n 
debt  is  30,000,000  dollars  ;  besides  which,  she  owes  a  domestic 
debt,  probably  of  no  great  amount.  This  sum  must  be  regarded 
as  small,  when  we  consider  the  long  and  destructive  war  which 
the  country  has  sustained  ;  and  although  considerable,  it  cun  form 
no  obstacle  to  the  national  prosperity,  as  the  ability  of  the  repub- 
lic to  meet  it  will  be  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  re- 
venue of  New  Granada,  previous  to  1810,  amounted  to  3,200,000 
dollars.  Among  the  sources  of  this  i  venue,  was  the  royal  rignt 
of  a  fifth  of  the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines,  the  tribute  or  capi- 
tation tax  paid  by  the  Indians  ;  the  bulls  of  crusade  ;  the  alcabala, 
or  duties  paid  on  the  sale  of  every  article  of'consumption,  and  par- 
tially the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  which  are  now  abolished.  The 
revenue  of  Venezuela,  at  the  same  time,  was  2,126,000  dollars. 

The  revolutionary  war,  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  old  bran- 
ches of  revenue  ;  the  er.tire  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
political  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
increase  of  expenditure,  occasioned  by  the  v/ar,  have  rendered 
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the  staie  of  the  finance  unpromising,  and  stamped  the  system  en 
imperfect,  and  obviously  undigested.  In  1823,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  levy  a  direct  contribution,  in  the  form  of  income  tax 
which  completely  failed,  in  consequence  (according  to  the  report 
of  the  minister  of  finance)  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  as- 
sessment. The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  for  the  govern- 
ment is  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  dollars ;  but  the  expenses  at- 
tending which,  are  computed  at  1,300,000  dollars.  The  revenue 
from  the  salt  works  is  about  100,000  dollars,  equal  to  its  foimer 
amount ;  but  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  unproductive.  The  im- 
posts, or  duties  on  goods  imported,  is  the  main  branch  of  revenue; 
but  at  present,  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  The  revenue,  however,  from  this  source,  must 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
developement  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  cou..- 
try,  and  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  the  re- 
public ;  so  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  may  suffice  for  the  enliie 
demands  of  the  government. 

^m7/,  navyy  and  militanj  resources.^Uhe  army  of  the  repuuiic 
IS  highly  respectable,  both  for  size  and  character.     In  addition  to 
the  garrisons,  which  are  maintained  in  the  fortified  towns,  an  effi- 
cient corps  is  reserved  in  each  department,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence.    In  1823,  provision  was  made  for  raising  immediately, 
50,000  men,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Spain,  and  a  powerful  Co- 
lombian army  has  already  hberated  Peru,  and  covered  itself  with 
glory.     The  fields  of  Boyaca,  Carabobo,  in  Colombia,  and  Aya- 
cucho,  in  Peru,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  valour  and  discipUne 
of  the  heroic  army  of  Colombia.     Few,  if  any  examples  are  on 
record,  of  a  country  of  the  same  population  and  resources,  having 
caiTied  on  so  long  and  destructive  a  war  as  Colombia  has  done, 
and  bringing  the  same  to  so  successful  and  glorious  a  termination! 
The  navy  of  the  repubUc  has  not  amved  at  maturity,  but  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  its  extension  and  efficiency  by  lari^e 
appropri  .tions  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  purcliasing  vessels 
t>f  war.     Naval  schools,  for  scientific  and  practical  instructbn, 
have  been  estabHshed  at  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the  principal 
naval  stations  belonging  to  the  republic.     A  respectable  navy  has 
ah-eady  been  created  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceuis, 
composed  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  which  has  been  found 
Mi  great  utihty  in  assisting  the  military  operations.     A  frigate  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  called  the  Chapman,  lately  arrived  at  Carthage- 
na, from  Sweaen,  purchased  for  the  Colombian  government ;  a 
ship  of  the  fine,  tiie  corvette  Boyaca,  the  sloop  of  war  Protector, 
and  several  other  ships  of  war  were  purrhi^ed  in  Ensland  ife?  tfec 
Colombian  service  in  1825,  must  of  which  have  arrived  9i  Cm 
tli^^eoa.     In  Deceniber  of  the  same  year,  the  frigate  Sout' 
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America,  a  beautiful  and  eltg^ant  vessel  was  launciied  in  New- 
York,  designed  for  Colombia  ;  and  another  has  bee*^  ^uilt  at  Phi- 
ladelphia for  the  same  service. 

The  military  resources  of  the  republic  are  airple  lo:  the  pur- 
poses of  defence  •  and  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  an  effi- 
cient army  are  a.  andant.  The  people  of  colour,  of  all  classes, 
make  excellent  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  !o  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  army  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Colombia  are  as  capable  of  maintaming  their  independence, 
as  any  other  nation,  of  the  same  magnitude,  on  the  globe. 

Character  of  the  people^  education^  &c. — A  late  traveller  re- 
marks, that  the  most  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Colom- 
bian ci-eoles,  is  good  nature.  It  camiot  be  expected,  that  a  nation 
which  has  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  colonial  degmdation,  can 
immediately  develope  any  very  strong  or  peculiar  characteristics; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  to  observe,  that  during 
their  long  aiid  arduous  struggle,  they  have  displayed  a  constancy 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  that  has 
rarely  been  equalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and  it  is  also 
^Vorthy  of  remark,  that  the  government  of  Colombia  has  main- 
tained its  public  credit  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  that  all  its  re- 
lations with  foreigners  have  been  characterized  by  the  love  of  jus- 
tice and  liDerality ;  that  it  has  omitted  no  means  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge, or  extending  the  blessings  of  the  republican  system  among 
its  citizens,  and  of  preparing  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  the  exalted  desthiy  which  awaits  them,  as  citizens  of  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  powerful  republic.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the 
present  government,  is  gradually  obliterating  the  casts  and  classes 
into  which  the  population  was  divided  under  the  colonial  system. 
These  distinctions,  so  inconsistent  with  a  republican  government, 
will  soon  be  entirely  lost.  The  constitution  and  the  laws  recog- 
nise no  distinction  of  colour,  and  all  free  persons  are  equally  eli- 
gible to  office.  To  the  eternal  lionour  of  the  present  congress, 
one  of  its  earliest  acts  had  for  its  object,  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  1  i  provides  that  no  person  can  be  Dorn  a  slave  in  the  re- 
public, and  prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves  under  a  severe  pe-  - 
ralty.  Nor  does  it  stop  here  ;  but  makes  provision  for  a  manu- 
mission fund,  by  a  tax  whicii,  according  to  the  colonial  laws,  %7as 
iOtained  by  the  governmeni.  These  regulations  are  similar  to 
those  which  were  adopted  by  the  lepublican  government  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  an  earlier  period.  The  manumission  fund  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  slaves,  a  great  number  of  which  are  annually  re- 
deemed ;  their  characters  are  strictly  inquired  into  by  the  highest 
magistrates,  and  those  are  redeemed  who  are  the  most  deserv- 
ing. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Caraccas  and  Santa  Fo  de  Bogota 
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were  the  scats  of  learning,  and  like  luminous  bot..js,  diffused  their 
light  through  the  dark  atmosphere  of  the  provmces.     Caraccas 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolution  in  Venezuela ;  and  Bogota, 
in  New  Grenada.     A  great  portion  of  the  political  mtelligence, 
which  afterwards  was  scattered  through  the  provmces,  was  dis- 
seminated from  these  cities,  which  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  re- 
public.    Not  only  the  light,  but  the  first  heat  of  the  revolution, 
originated  in  these  two  capitals ;  which  not  only  diffused  a  know- 
ledge of  their  rights  among  the  people,  but  set  the  first  examples 
of  defending  them.     The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  were  more  en- 
hghtened  by  means  of  commerce,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreigners, 
than  those  of  Bogota ;  but  their  acquirements  were  m  a  different 
department  of  science.     Politics,  philosophy,  eloquence,  meta- 
physics, and  the  moral  sciences,  received  the  most  attention  at 
Caraccas  ;  whilst  at  Bogota,  the  mathematics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  botanv,and  other  physical  sciences,  received  "he  great- 
est attention.*   'Politics,  however,  were  not  neglected  at  Bo- 
gota, where  there  were  many  individuals  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
principles,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  and 
most  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  thei;  patriotism. 

There  were,  perha^  s,  few  cities  in  America,  that  possessed  a 
greater  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  than  Bogota.  Doctors  Mutis,  Calders,  Zea, 
and  other  members  of  the  university,  cultivated  the  mathematics 
with  success  ;  the  first  was  also  a  distinguished  botanist.  The 
great  work  on  that  subject  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
was  prosecuted  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Senforso  Mutis,  Don  Jose 
Lozano,  and  Don  Francisco  Jose  Caldas,  assisted  by  the  pencil 
of  Don  Salvados  Rezo.  They  were  encouraged  in  their  re- 
searches by  the  popular  government ;  but  their  labours  and  their 
lives  .were  cut  short  by  the  blood  thirsty  Morillo,  who,  on  his  cap- 
ture of  the  capital  in  1816,  put  to  death  all  the  learned  men,  as 
well  as  all  the  actors  in  the  revolution,  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Under  the  colonial  despotism,  the  studies  of  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  were  eatahlished  by  law,  and  all  others  stiictly  pro- 
hibited ;  so  that  these  institutions  were  rather  calculated  to  cramp, 
than  to  expand  the  intellect — to  confine,  rather  than  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  student.  All  books,  which  did  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  despotism  of  the  state,  or  the  church,  were  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Inquisition  was  charged  to  prevent  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  country.  With  all  the  restrictions  and  vigilance  of 
the  holy  office,  however,  liberal  books  found  their  way  into 
America ;  and  the  students,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  devoted  that 
time  to  VoUaire.  Rousseau,  and  Voln^y=  which  they  were  recjuired 
10  apply  to  scholastic  and  theological  studies.     I)on  A.  Narino, 

*  Hall's  Colombia. 
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^^^^'^'IV^  ^^^  ^^^^''  ^^*^^  revohiticn,  translated  Rous- 
^cau  9  Social  Compact,  for  which  offence,  although  he  had  pre- 
mu3  y  obtained  tiie  consent  of  the  viceriy,  he  was  immured  S^ 

he  dungeons  of  Carthagena,  and  thence  was  removed  to  Spaio^ 
;m«  ^!h  *  despotism,  which  feared  nothing  so  much  as  'ight, 
It  IS  matter  of  surprise  that  science  and  learning  should  Sive 
made  the  progress  they  did  in  many  parts  oi  Spanish  Ame- 

Among  the  first  subjects  which  received  the  attention  of  the 
constitutional  congress,  was  that  of  education.     At  its  first  ses- 
sion, It  passed  an  act  concerning  schools,  colleges,  and  unJ-crsi- 
ties.     The  report  of  Mr.  Restrepo,  the  secretary  of  state,  shows 
tMt  the  government  engaged  zealously  in  this  important  work. 
I  he  Lancastrian  system  has  been  introduced,  and  numerous 
schools  have  been  estabUshed  on  that  plan.     The  founder  of  the 
systom  IS  now  m  Cclombia,  using  his  exertions  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  his  system  of  education,  and  to  scatter  light  in  dark 
places.     Some  few  seminaries  of  a  higher  order  have  been  put 
m  operation,  and  the  universities  and  colleges  have  undergone 
a  thorough  reformation.     A  portion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  re- 
veaue,  particularly  the  property  of  certain  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, has  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The 
restrictions  on  books  have  not  only  been  removed,  but  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  i  iported  free  of  duty,  and  also  maps,  charts,  engrav- 
ings, scienti   -apparatus,  &c.     Useful  books  for  schools;  and 
good  teacher    are  much  wanted.  Considering  the  s^aortr.ess  of  the 
time,  much  has  been  done,  although  this  is  on!y  to  be  con'iider- 
ed  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  great  work  of  mental  regeneration  and 
illumination,  which  Bolivar,  and  his  patriotic  associates  in  Co- 
lombia, have  undertaken.     Forty  schools  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  have  been  established  during  the  past  year,  besides 
ten  colleges,  and  three  aa,e»-3ities,  and  a  public  library  at  the 
'^apital,  containing  14,000  volumes.     Bolivar,  the  founder  of 
the  republic,  has  lately  made  a  largo  donation  to  Caraccas, 
his  native  city,  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  primary 
hcnoois. 

His  constant  efforts  to  emancipate  the  people  from  moral  dark- 
ness, will  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  name,  than  his  great  and 
extraordinary  exploits  to  liberate  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain.  "^ 

Religion — In  Colombia,  veil  as  in  all  parts  of  what  was 
Spanish  America,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  ai)d 
mamtainsd  by  law.  More  liberality,  however,  prevails  in  Co- 
lombia than  in  Mexico,  and  a  certain  decree  of  toleration  to  nth^.r 
religions  is  allowed.  In  August,  182l7  the  congress  passed  a 
tiecree,  abolishing  the  Inauisition,  and  conferring  on  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  courts,  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  religion,  according  to 
the  canons  and  customs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
law  provides,  that  juridical  proceedings  in  such  cases  (in  matters 
of  faith)  shall  take  place  only  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics, 
K  ,  r^  in  Colombia,  their  children,  and  those  who,  having  come 
fr  *\  other  countries,  shall  have  enrolled  themselvei  in  the  pa- 
rish registers  of  the  Catholics ;  but  not  with  respect  to  strangers, 
who  may  have  come  to  reside  temporarily,  or  porn^anently,  nor 
with  their  descendants,  who  can  in  no  manner  oe  molested  on 
account  of  their  belief,  though  they  ought  to  reaped  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  and  reUgion. 

This  is  a  quahfied  kind  of  toleration,  even  as  it  respects  fo- 
reigners, as  the  law  declares  that  they  shall  not  be  molested 
"  on  account  of  their  belief/'  which  leaves  it  uncertam,  whether 
they  are  to  be  protected  in  the  open  public  worship  of  religion, 
differing  from  the  Catholic.  This  is  a  question  of  construction, 
arising  from  the  face  of  the  lawj  and  it  is  uncertain  how  it  may 
be  decided.  The  clergy  wjll  be  disposed  to  put  the  most  ilUbe- 
ral  interpretation  on  the  law  ;  but  the  officers  composing  the  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  enlightened  men  throughout  the  republic,  it 
is  presumed,  will  be  inclined  to  construe  this  act  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable and  liberal  manner.  This  qualified  toleration  is  but 
just  raising  the  veil  of  an  established  faith,  to  let  in  a  gUmpse  of 
light  to  the  mental  vision.  It  may  be  all  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  the  inhuence  of  the  clergy,  will  admit ;  but  it  is 
not  what  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  the  civil 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted,  demand,  it  is  justly  ob- 
served by  a  recent  writer,  "  If  Colombia  intends  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  United  States,  and  to  grow  powerful,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  into  her  bosom,  some  change  in  her  religious 
system,  either  legally  sanctioned,  >or  conventionally  allowed,  must 
take  place."*  In  other  respects,  the  government  has  adopted 
the  most  Uberal  regulations  to  promote  the  emigration  of  foreign- 
ers into  the  country ;  that  is,  Europeans  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  the  president  being  authorized  to  distribute  or  dis- 
pose of  one  million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  the  lands  of  the  state, 
for  the  encouragement  of  emigration. 

The  bondage  of  the  mind  is  the  most  debasing  and  humiliating 
kind  of  slavery  ;  and  until  that  is  free,  no  nation  is  completely 
emancipated.  Civil  liberty  cannot  long  exist  with  religious  in- 
tolerance and  despotism ;  one  must  acquire  the  entire  ascendan- 
cy, when  it  will  destroy  the  other.  The  result  in  Colombia  can- 
not occasion  doubt  or  apprehension.  If  the  present  free  repub- 
lican iii»iiiuiions  maintain  their  ground,  imqualined  ioieraiion  iuul 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  of  action,  in  matters  of  religion,  must  in- 

*  Hall's  Colombia. 
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nS  ?  ^*"'  ^^'^^^  *""«'  *«  '*  ^^««*  "^^  supposed  that 

a  aation,  ong  ens  aved,  cau  be  redeemed  in  a  day ;  or  that  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  three  centuries  of  politicd  oppress  on 
^f ^/T.^"^  '''^rj^  corruption,  can  be  remored  by  the  first 
efforts  of  hberty.  The  enjoyment  of  entire  religious  freedom 
wiU  form  the  capstone  of  the  political  edifice,  whose  sure  foun- 
i;2!?^r  rK  i^^  stnicture,  it  is  hoped,  will  long  reflect  the  sun- 
light of  hberty  and  truth  on  the  vast  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and 
over  the  outstrstched  vallies  of  the  Oronoco. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  COLOMBIA 


CHAPTER  II. 

Causes  of  the  revolution — events  in  Spain-^establishment  of  juntas 
there — overthrow  of  the  central  junia^^establishment  of  juntas 
in  *imerica — massacre  at  Quito — success  of  the  French  in  Spain 
— estahlishmeni  of  the  regency  of  Caddx-^effect  of  these  events  on 
the  colonies-— junta  suprema  of  Caraccas — bhckade  of  Carac- 
cas  by  the  regency-^troops  sent  from  Spain — conduct  of  the  Cor- 
tes towards  America — congress  of  Venezuela — declaration  of  In- 
dependence — proceedings  in  ^ain'^oUcy  of  England  and 
France — propositions  of  accommodation  rejected  '»y  the  Cor- 
tes— junta  of  Caraccas  sends  deputies  to  England, 


WE  have  seen  what  America  was,  wlulst  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
crown  ;  we  are  now  to  behold  her  in  a  different  and  more  inte- 
resting character ;  in  maintaining  for  a  long  period,  with  unex- 
ampled perseverance,  a  desperate  struggle  for  her  independence, 
characterized  by  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  unparalleled 
in  modern  times ;  to  behold  her  exertions  finally  crowned  with 
success,  and  half  a  dozen  independi^nt  states  suddenly  emerging 
from  colonial  degradation,  and  taking  their  rank  in  the  family  of 
nations  ;  to  witness  these  states  founf^ed  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  calculated  to  secure  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, independence,  liberty,  peace,  and  their  attendant  blessings. 

The  revolution  in  Colombia  is  more  important  than  that  in 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  as  it  was  here  that  the  war  com- 
menced, and  the  struggle  was  here  more  protracted  and  severe  ; 
here  too  Spfun  made  her  greatest  exertions,  and  the  success  of 
the  revdution  in  Colombia,  in  no  small  degree,  has  been  the 
means  of  its  ultimate  triumph  through  the  Spanish  American  do- 
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minions.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  noticing  the  causes  of  events 
which  led  to  the  revolution,  have  to  consider  many  whose  influ- 
ence was  general  on  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  on  those  now  constituting  the  Colombian  repub- 
lic. 

The  first  causes  of  the  civil  commotions  in  America  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  Spain.  These 
disturbances,  the  offspring  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  although  without  his  intention,  prepared  ths  way  for 
the  revolution  in  South  Amenca,  and  in  this  view  have  been  pro- 
i'.uctive  of  important  benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  to  the  world.  His  proceedings  at  Bay^nne,  in  compelling 
Ferdinand  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain  in  favour  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  the  evident  designs  of  Napoleon,  threw  Spain  in- 
to confusion.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused, 
and  the  people  refused  to  submit  to  a  monarch  imposed  on  them 
by  treachery,  and  supported  by  foreign  bayonets.  In  the  pro- 
vinces not  occupied  by  the  French,  juntas  were  established, 
which  assumed  the  government  of  their  districts  ;  and  that  at 
Seville  styling  itself  the  supreme  junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
despatched  deputies  to  the  different  governments  in  America,  re- 
quiring an  acknowledgment  of  its  authority  ;  to  obtain  which,  it 
was  represented  that  the  junta  was  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
throughout  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  regency  created  at 
Madria  by  Ferdinand,  when  he  left  his  capital,  and  the  junta  at 
Asturias,  each  claimsd  superiority,  and  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  attentive  to  America ; 
agents  were  sent  in  the  name  of  Joseph,  king  of  Spain,  to  com- 
municate to  the  colonies  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  and  hia 
own  accession  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  to  procure  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  authority  by  the  Americans.  Thus  the  obedience  of 
the  colonies  was  demanded  by  no  less  than  four  tribunals,  each 
claiming  to  possess  supreme  authority  at  home.  There  could 
scarcely  have  occurred  a  conjuncture  more  favourable  for  the 
colonists  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  Spain,  beiig  convuls- 
ed as  she  was  by  a  civil  war,  the  king  a  prisoner,  the  monarchy 
subverted,  and  the  people  unable  to  agree  among  themselves 
where  the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  or  which  of  the  pretend- 
ers to  it  were  to  be  obeyed.  The  power  of  the  parent  state  over 
its  colonies  was  defctcto  at  an  end;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  were,  in  a  measure,  required  to  "  provide  new  guards  for 
their  security."  But  so  totally  unprepared  were  the  colonists 
for  a  political  revolution,  that  instead  of  these  events  being  re- 
garded as  auspicious  to  their  prosperity,  they  only  served  to 
prove  the  strength  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Spain. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  viceroys  and  captain-generals,  except- 
ing the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  manifested  a  readiness  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  cessions  of  Bayonne,  to  yield  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  sacrifice  their  king,  provided  they  could  retain 
their  places,  in  which  they  were  conArmed  by  the  pew  king,  the 
news  of  the  occurrences  in  Spain  filled  the  people  with  indigna- 
tion ;  they  publicly  burnt  the  proclamations  sent  out  by  king  Jo- 
seph, expelled  his  agents,  and  such  was  their  rage,  that  all 
Frenchmen  in  the  colonies  became  objects  of  insult  and  execra- 
tion. A  French  brig  arrived  at  Caraccas  with  despnttches,  in 
July,  1808,  and  ancht.ed  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  fact 
was  no  sooner  'mown  to  the  inhabitants,  than  the  utmost  excite- 
ment ensued,  attended  with  such  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
French,  that  the  captain  of  the  brig  was  obliged  to  ste^l  out  of 
town  secretly,  in  the  night,  to  save  his  life, 

"  On  entering  the  city,"  says  a  British  naval  officer,  "  I  ob- 
served a  great  eflfer\escence  among  the  people,  like  something 
which  either  precedes  or  follows  a  popular  commotion  ;  and  as  I 
entered  the  large  inn  of  the  city,  I  waa  surrounded  by  inhabitants 
of  almost  all  classes. 

"  I  here  learned  that  the  French  captain,  who  had  arrived  yes- 
terday, had  brought  intelligence  of  every  thing  whieh  had  taken 
pkce  in  Spain  in  favour  of  France ;  that  he  had  announced  the 
accession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  had 
broug'  *  orders  to  tlte  government  trom  the  French  eraperor. 

"  The  city  was  immediately  in  arms ;  10,000  of  its  inhabitants 
surrounded  tlie  residence  of  the  captain-general,  and  demanded 
the  pre  "lamation  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  as  their  king ;  which 
he  promised  the  next  day.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  them : 
they  proclaimed  him  that  evening  by  heralds,  in  form,  throughout 
the  city,  and  placed  his  portrait,  illuminated,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
town-house. 

"  The  French  were  first  publicly  insulted  in  the  cofiee-house, 
from  whence  they  were  obUged  to  withdraw ;  and  the  French 
captain  left  Caraccas,  privately,  about  eight  o'clock  that  night, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  so  saved  his  life ;  for, 
about  ten  o'clock,  his  person  was  demanded  of  the  governor  by 
the  populace,  and  when  they  learned  that  he  waa  gone,  three 
hundred  men  followed  him  to  put  him  to  depth. 

"  Though  cok  /  received  by  the  governor,  I  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  hailed  as  their 
deUverer.  The  news  which  I  gave  them  from  Cadiz  was  de- 
voured with  avidity,  and  produced  entbusie^tic  shouts  of  grati- 
tude to  Bugiairat'^ 

A  French  brig,  with  an  envoy  from  Nftpoleon»  arrived  at  Bue- 

*  Extract  (torn  Csptain  Bearer's  letter  to  A.  Cochrane. 
Vol.  11.  E 
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nos  Ayres  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  despatches  to  Liiiiers,  the 
viceroy,  who  issued  a  proclamation  informing  the  people  of  tho 
events  which  had  occurred  in  Spain,  and  intended  to  persuade 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  at  Bayonne,  and  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.     This  procla^nation  was 
badly  received  by  the  people ;  and  the  governor  of  Monte  Video 
accusing  Liniers  of  disloyalty,  and  disregarding  his  proclamation, 
established  a  junta  for  the  province,  similar  to  those  in  Spain, 
and  thus  withdrew  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Liners. 
.   The  intelligence  of  the  general  revolt  in  Spain  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  establishment  of  juntas, 
was  received  in  Mexico  about  the  same  timcj  and  occasioned 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  when  the 
deputies,  some  time  after,  arrived  from  the  junta  of  Seville,  they 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  would  have  done 
it,  had  not  despatches  arrived  from  the  junta  of  Ajturias,  cau- 
tioning them  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Andalufiian 
junta.     At  this  pariod,  so  little  thought  had  the  colonists  of  at- 
tempting to  avail  themselws  of  the  disorders  which  existed  in 
Spain,  to  establish  their  independence,  and  so  strong  was  their 
loyalty,  that  they  seemed  ready  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
any  self-created  tribunal  in  Spain,  which  claimed  to  be  respected 
and  obeyed  at  home ;  although  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  more 
propriety  in  the  colonies  acknowledging  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  juntas  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  than  there  was  of  Spain's  re- 
cognising the  authority  of  a  junta  established  in  the  colonies  ,  as 
America  had  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  not  to  the  njation. 
As  the  disorders  in  the  peninsula  continued,  and  no  sov^ign 
power  existed  there  which  the  colonies  could  respect,  <&.  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Cacas,  the  captain-general,  recommending  ihe  establish- 
ment of  a  junta,  similar  to  those  in  Spain.     And  although  the 
petitioners  had  evidently  no  othe  •  object  than  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  province  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  principles  of 
the  petition  weie  taken  from  the  laws,  the  petitioners  were  an- 
swered by  being  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.     They  were 
released,  however,  in  a  few  days. 

No  one  of  the  several  juntas  in  Spain  being  able  to  acquire 
supreme  OAithority,  and  feeling  the  want  of  unity  of  power,  the 
provincial  juntas  agreed  to  send  deputies  to  a  central  junta,  and 
thus  constitute  a  national  authority  and  tribunal.  In  case  of  a 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  the  laws  of  Spain  required  the 
establishment  of  a  regency;  yet,  nevertheless,  this  irregular  tri- 
wunai  -,v«,o  ouoycu,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  America,  and  so  im- 
plicitly in  the  latter,  that,  down  to  the  year  1810,  more  than  nine- 
ty millions  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Spain  by  the  colonies.     This 
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money  not  only  enabled  the  bpanish  patriots,  as  they  were  called, 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  France,  but  gave  vigour  to  the  measures 
they  subsequently  adopted  towards  America,  so  that  the  colo- 
nies furnished  the  means  of  their  own  si  bjugation.  Many  of 
the  most  intelHgent  individuals  in  America  did  not  feci  satisfied 
with  the  authority  of  the  central  junta  of  Spain,  and  generally 
much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  colonies,  in  case  the 
French  should  prevail.  These  sentiments  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  junta  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  August,  1809  ;  and 
the  Marquis  Selva  Allegre  was  chosen  its  president.  A  similar 
juntt  had  previously  been  created  in  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  districts  under  the  dominion  of  the  audience  of  Charcas, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  mihtnry  force  of  the  viceroy  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Tlie  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  Don  Aniar,  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  junta  formed  at  Quito  ;  but  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting an  appearonce  of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  he  convened  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, for  the  purpose  oi  consulting  them  on  the  subject ;  beUeving 
that  they  would  not  have  independence  sufficient  to  oppose  his 
will.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed  ;  the  assembly  not 
only  approved  of  the  proceedings  at  Quito,  but  declared  that  a 
similar  body  ought  to  be  formed  in  Santa  Fe,  for  the  security  of 
the  country,  in  case  Spain  should  finally  be  conquered  by  the 
French.  The  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  the  viceroy,  was  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  on  the  11th  of  September,  1809,  the  first 
meeting  being  on  the  7th.  Still  thinking  to  intimidate  the  mem- 
bers, the  viceroy  required  that  each  one  should  give  his  vote  in 
writing.  When  the  assembly  again  met,  they  were  surprised  to 
see  that  the  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled,  and  that  great 
military  preparations  h^  jeen  made,  as  if  an  enemy  vias  ap- 
proaching the  city.  But  even  this  seasonable  display  of  milita- 
ry force  did  not  have  the  oflfect  of  overawing  the  assembly ; 
its  debates  were  bold  and  spirited,  and  the  voting  by  written  bal- 
lots showing  the  opinions  of  the  different  members,  tended  to 
strengthen  their  firmness  and  resolution ;  so  that  the  friends  of 
the  measure  were  rather  increased  than  diminished.  This  oc- 
casion first  brought  into  notice  several  inaividuals,  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  patriots ;  Camillo  de  Torres,  Gu- 
tierrez, father  Padilla,  and  Mc.eno,  were  among  the  number. 
Being  at  length  persuaded  that  he  could  not  have  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  acting  in  conformity  to  public  opinion,  the  viceroy 
took  immediate  steps  to  suppress  the  popular  junta  at  Quito  by 
an  armed  force 

power  which  it  had  no  means  of  resis 

suiance  was  given  by  the  president  of  the  audiencia  of  Quito, 


and  the  viceroy  of  Peru  having  despatched 
♦lift  ii.inta  was  obliffed  to  yield  to  a 
And  although  an  as- 
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that  no  one  should,  in  ony  way,  suffer  on  account  of  what  liaJ 
taken  place ;  yet,  in  violation  of  tliis  pUghted  fuith,  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  belonged  to,  or  supported  the  popular  go- 
vpmment,  were  arrestc  d  and  imprisoned  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, the  following  year,  they  were  p.li  missacred  in  prison,  under 
pretence  of  revolt.  The  troops  stationed  in  the  city,  after  inas- 
sacreing  the  prisoners,  were  suffered  to  plun<ler  the  hdiabitants  ; 
the  sc^ne  of  rapine  and  carnage  was  sUockittg,  and  involved  tiio 
^rcp'^riY  of  (hotisands,  and  the  lives  of  more  than  throe  hundred 
persons,  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  anniversary  of  the  fate  of 
these  early  victims  to  the  liberation  and  independence  of  Colom- 
bia, was  commemor.  •wl  by  or/^er  of  tlie  junta  of  Caraccas,  in 
1810,  in  a  solemn  manner,  with  appropriate  funeral  honouro. 

Those  tyrannical  and  sanguinary  measures  producing  great 
excitement  throughout  the  colonies,  tended  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment that  was  felt  towards  the  parent  country.  Few  individuals, 
however,  even  tliought  of  independence ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  anxious  for  a  re-establishment  of  the  government  of  Spain, 
and  a  reformation  in  the  colonies.  The  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
turbAnces  in  America,  and  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  the 
colonial  chiefs,  alarmed  the  central  junta  of  old  Spain,  and  with 
'  a  view  to  conciliate  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Americans, 
they  issued  a  pompous  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted,  that 
*'  the  colonies  were  equal  to  the  mother  country."  But  this 
was  entire'-  deceptive;  no  reformation  of  the  system,  no  cor- 
rection of  abuses,  was  attempted ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  i^iolence  of  the  governors  had  occasioned, 
Spaniards  were  sent  to  America  to  fill  all  places,  and  to  occupy 
all  public  employment,  as  had  Ice  done  for  ages  past ;  while 
tne  colonies  wore  still  drain'1  of  money  to  supply  the  pressing 
wants  of  Spain,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  gigantic  power  of 
France. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  Americans, 
when,  at  the  very  time  they  were  expecting  to  hear  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  patriots  in  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  they  learned  that  the  French  were  masters  of  Madrjf),  nnd 
-that  th'  itral  junta  had  been  driven  to  Andalusia.  But  their 
confif  m  the  courage  of  the  people  of  Spain  remained  un- 

shaken ,  ^nd  instead  of  heing  discoura<Ted  by  these  disasters, 
they  only  served  to  a\vaken  the  zeal  oi  he  Americans  in  the 
oause  of  the  mother  country,  which  they  still  r^^garded  as  their 
own.  Hence,  not  only  the  regular  » omittances  wore  made,  but 
luge  sums  were  raised  by  subscriptions  from  everj'  class  of  the 
population.  The  intelligence  of  nvar  breaking  out  between  Aus- 
tria and  Franotj,  and  the  victory  ofTaiavera,  occasioned  as  great 
,  joy  in  America  as  it  did  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  but  this  jov 
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was  soon  dinunished  by  intelligence  of  the  most  alarming  dia- 
sorwion*  among  the  patriots  ;  General  d'l  la  Roniana  published  a 
manifesto,  declaring  the  power  of  the  cential  junta  illegal,  ar.d 
the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Valencia  prc'<)8ted  against  it.  Those 
disseusions  were  followed  by  the  defeat  of  their  armies,  and  the 
disporhion  of  the  central  junta,  which,  having  become  obnoxious 
U>  popular  rage,  itH  members  were  pursued  and  insulted  by  the 
people,  and  denounced  as  traitors.  A  few  of  the  members  as- 
.^enibled  in  the  ii<le  of  Leon,  but  not  during  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  government  any  longer,  and  trembling  for  their  own  saft  /, 
they  vested  their  authority  in  a  regency  consisting  of  five  menj- 
bers.  At  this  time,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Bonaparte,  except  Cadiz  and  Gallicia,  which  would  have  been 
the  extent  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  regency,  had  it  beenlegoll 
constituted  ;  but  for  one  illegal  body,  whose  authority  the  na- 
tional will  had  annulled,  when  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  its 
own  power,  to  attemjjt  to  transfer  it  to  another  tribunal  of  its  own 
creating,  was  such  a  palpable  attempt  at  usurpation,  that  the  now 
government  would  not  have  been  iespected  for  a  moment,  by  any 
one  in  Spain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  awful  crisis  which  threaten- 
ed the  annihilation  of  the  last  ho^:.    '^f  the  Spanish  patriots. 

What  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  'he  Americans  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  government  *-  lich  had  tyrannised  over 
them  tor  three  centuries !  But  instead  of  promptly  embracing  the 
opportimity,  they  appear  to  have  been  only  thinking  of  the  re-es- 
tuhllshment  of  the  legitimate  power  of  their  oppre:-i.i<  rs — the  re- 
storation of  Ferdinand  the  adot^ed.  The  prevailing  anxiety  of 
the  colonists,  from  the  commencemeni  of  the  disturbances  in 
Spain,  had  been  an  apprehension  of  falling  under  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  muoier  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  ;  and  as  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  patriots  became  more 
desperate,  the  fears  of  the  colonists  increr  v^id.  "  What  will  be- 
come of  us  if  Spain  shall  be  conquered  ?"  was  a  question  univep- 
sally  aske  '  ;  and  its  digicussion  directly  led  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nee  issity  and  the  right  of  providing  new  guards  for  their 
own  secur  iy.  The  question  admitted  of  only  two  answers  ;  for 
if  Spain  fell  under  the  power  of  France,  her  colonies  must  have 
shared  her  fate,  or  taken  care  of  themselves.  The  case  suppos- 
ed, presented  but  an  alternative  to  America,  to  fail  unr^'^r  tlie  pow- 
er of  France,  or  become  independent.  The  first  ideas  which  the 
Americans  had  of  independence,  did  not  relate  to  independence 
as  it  respected  Spain,  but  as  to  France.  How  •iifferent  was  (he 
origin  of  he  revolution  which  resulted  in  ilifc  independence  of  the 
iiritish  American  colonies,  irom  that  which  separated  the  Sponigh 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  The  revolution  in  the  JSilidh 
t;olonies  originated  from  meaBures  of  oppression  on  the  part  4f 
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the  parent  state,  and  long  and  systematical  resistance  to  those 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  The  Anglo-Americans 
were  alarmed  from  an  apprehe  sion  of  being  oppressed  by  the  pa- 
rent country  ;  but  the  Spanish  Americans,  although  tyrarmised 
over  by  Spain  for  centuries,  were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the 
oveshrow  of  the  power  of  their  oppressors,  and  that  that  event 
would  place  them  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power  which 
they  detested.  Although  such,  generally,  were  the  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  ;  yet  at  this  period,  and  before,  there  were 
some  few  enlightened  individuals  in  the  different  settlements,  who 
entertained  higher  views  and  hopes  ;  who  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  juncture  to  restore  their  country  to  its  natu- 
ral rights,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  illegal  regency  in  Spain,  being  encouragec^  by  the  mani- 
festo of  tlie  merchants  of  Cadiz,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
colonies  in  America ;  and  with  the  intention  of  conciliatir  g  them,  at 
a  crisis  when  it  was  evident  Spain  could  do  nothing  without  their 
assistance,  the  proclamation  contain**  sentiments  not  less  true 
than  remarkable,  as  emanating  from  such  a  source. 

"  Ameiicans,  ye  have  been  long  weighed  down  by  a  yoke  more 
oppressive  to  bear,  because  ye  were  distant  from  the  centre  of 
power.  Wo  now  place  your  future  destiny  in  your  own  hands. 
Ye  he  hitherto  been  the  football,  as  it  were,  of  the  viceroys,  al- 
ways i-Libject  to  their  ambition  and  caprice,  while  at  the  same  time 
ye  were  a  prey  to  their  cupidity.  From  this  time  your  fate  shall 
not  depend  on  them." 

The  regency,  also,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  Americans, 
that  Spain  and  her  colonies  were  to  share  the  same  fate,  whsit- 
ever  it  might  be.  "  It  is  not  sufficient,"  they  observe,  "  for  you 
to  be  Spaniards,  unless,  whatever  be  the  evant  of  fortune,  you  also 
belong  to  Spain." 

The  news  of  the  disastrous  events  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  regency,  reached  Caraccas  in  the 
year  1810,  and  occasioned  great  alarm.  The  struggle  in  Spaui 
was  believed  to  be  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Bo- 
naparte certain.  At  such  a  conjuncture,  the  inhabitants  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  and  their  right  to  provide  for  their  own  security ;  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  mother  country  being  annihilated, 
and  the  colonies  exposed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  felt  the  more  confirmed  in  this  course,  as  they  had  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Spanish 
chiefs  at  home,  and  of  all  the  colonial  officers  in  America,  who 
were  determined  to  yield  obedience  to  every  species  of  govern- 
ment esiabiished  in  ihe  peninsula,  however  iliegui,  i!mf.  the  colo- 
nies should  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Bonaparte  in  case  he  con- 
qwered  Spain.     We  have  seen  that  the  colonial  chiefs  were  will- 
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ing  to  sacrifice  their  king,  and  recognise  the  power  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte, as  sovereign  of  Spain ;  and  after  the  insurrection  in  the 
peninsula,  they  had  evinced  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  any  self-created  tribunal  in  Spain,  however  probably  il- 
legal, and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  every  attempt  of  the  colonists 
to  estabhsh  any  provisional  tribunal,  which  nught  preserve  the 
country  from  anarchy  in  case  of  the  subjugation  of  the  parent 
country.     The  prime  object  of  the  colonial  rulers  was  to  keep  the 
colonies  m  a  state  of  dependence  on  some  power  in  Europe :  and 
they  seemed  hardly  to  care  where  or  what  it  was.     And  it  iL  not 
difticult  to  discover  the  motives  of  this  conduct ;  as  long  as  Ame- 
rica could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence,  the  colomal  rulers 
supposed  a  readmess  to  acknowledge  any  authority  which  claim- 
ea  domimon  over  Spain,  and  consequently  over  America,  was  the 
most  sure  way  of  preserving  their  stations.     They  wished  to  keep 
America  dependent,  not  so  much  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 

thTrih^'^'^''^5^^'^^''P"^^'*'  ^^^S  very  sensible  that 
they  could  have  no  part  m  any  government  constituted  by  the  peo- 
pie.  Hence,  the  violence  with  which  they  pursued  the  American 
patriots ;  every  act,  every  movement  tending  towards  the  ipde- 
pendence  of  the  colomes,  although  temporary^  and  with  the  entire 
and  express  recognition  of  Ferdinand  TO^' was  re^rdldal  a 

r  Tfu^  ^^^''  °^"  P«^^^-  This  is  the  cause  of  the  Zy 
with  which  they  pursued  the  first  patriots  in  the  cclonies ;  and  the 
zeal  they  pretended  to  feel  for  their  count^^,  was  stimulated  by 
an  apprehension  of  losing  their  own  power,  a  passion  of  all  others 
the  most  violent  and  vindictive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
opimons  and  feelings  of  the  captain-general  of  the  province  ^d 
aware  that  he  intended,  at  all  eventsfto  keep  themT  a  stated? 
dependence  ;  and  considering  that,  as  the  4itimSe^ovemte^[ 
in  Spam  was  at  an  end,  the  powers  of  government  durfng  thrs^^- 

Tand^  h':/''1j:  ^",  '^'  parent  stati,  had  reverted  t^the  pet 
pie  and  that  in  the  language  of  their  brethren  in  the  north  in 
their  solemn  declaration  to  he  worid,  it  consequently  had  become 

ty  .     by  the  almost  unammous  voice  of  the  people,  the  Spanish 

Zmla      tZ        f  ^r^''  of  government,  and  styled  a  >to 

Vn     Id  It.  TS  ^'TM''  ^"i"?  ^"  *^^  "^"^^  *>^  Ferdinand 
nVrV^;    1      ^^^  ^i'^y  disallowed  the  authority  of  the  regencv 
at  Cadiz,  they  ohered  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  noZtlZ^ 
liiu  prose^uiiou  of  the  war  against  France. 
,  Ihe  influence  which  the  condition  of  Spain  had  on  her  coin 
mes,  the  measures  that  the  Americans  had^adoptel,  aiX^^^^^ 
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scene  of  oo:tr„?Z  s'pS  ^^1^  ^^7^%^^^ 

pul^r  contest  had  Ico^^fo^Ta '^^^^StfT'^ '::'"?  ""'  P"" 
convened,  and  a  junta  estaUkhed  In  cf  ^  h'  "^f  !'™*^  «">■' 
exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  dJ~.  k'.  u*  "^'P'-un-general 
.esign  his  offioe,U  I  '^^ta^Sd  tse''l™b.:''td  '" 
Mexicoan  insurrection  broke  OIK  thn«on;/T'^'  ^"**  "* 

of  the  violent  „easu.so7'Cegtrhrrv-r"*^^^^^ 

Uje.  exLperated  feohf^rre'c J    at'dt  d^f  ^Te^td 

rn^tlrteST^^atefttH^^^ 
containing  the  reasons  which  hL  Muced  he'^tle  to  SeThe 

rnir.^  pltttr^ittts^^^^^^^ 

gency  of  Spain  illegal  and  impotent  a^  t  wlsf  w  tUhat  .Ihness' 
and  Tiolence  which  oppugnation  to  illegal  PowerZua  iv  oc^sion, 
.mraediately  declared  Caraccas  in  a  state  of  Kade      ThuT' 
cree  was  published  on  the  31st  of  AugustriSlO  and  it^^mport 
ance  as  well  as  to  exhibit  its  spirit,  requires  its  insertion    ^ 
"Scarcely  had  the  council  of  regency  rer  :»ed  intellieence  of 

tou^u"^"""'- «  C""""'.  *h»^e  inhabuants,  iSfated  no 
doubt  by  some  intngumg  and  factious  persons,  were  guilty  of 

Jonmr^  a  gm,emmg  junta  to  exercise  lhi$  mppoml  Mepemhht 

m.l..,f «        ''""?fi  r""  """"'■<=  dolibemtion,  a,e  regency  con 
suited  the  cou,,c,l  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  has  taken  such 
measures  as  will  answer  the  end  „r,„w>.„j  L,.;„..i,..i.rr™.r"   ' 
the  province  of  Maracaibo,  nor  the'dVpart'n^^m'rfCo'rorhavete:" 

•  Walton's  Expose  to  tlie  king  of  England. 
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«!L^^5'^!!!.*'""''"^'.r^''^^*^^"g^5  ^»t'«»  ihe  cmlrm-y,  have 
acknowledged  the  council  ofrege^uy,  and  taken  the  most  ZacZs 
mamres  to  oppose  the  absurd  idea  of  Caraccas  dedarllhelZ- 
tn^pen^nt,  mthmt  being  possessed  of  the  means  ofoZi^Ttll 
independence  !    The  regency  hereby  declares  the  province  o?  Ca 
raccas  m  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,"  &c.     «  Tlfese  resolution 
do  not  extend  to  the  above-mentioned  divisions,  which,  havrrt 
fused  to  follow  the  pernicious  example  of  Camccas,  have  S- 

whVh  nnr  "^^^'^f^i  ^^f'^  ^y  ^PP^^^e  the  plan  if  rebeZon, 
wh.oh  only  ongmated  m  the  unlimited  ambition  of  some  persons 
and  m  the  bhnd  credulity  of  others,  who  suffered  themselves  to 
be  humed  away  by  the  arden*,  passions  of  their  fellow  cou^U' 

^a^p'fhpL  '^1^^''''^  ^^  ^^t  ^^'^  "™^«*  «^^"r«  measures  to  extir- 
pate these  evils,  and  to  punish  the  authors  of  them  with  all  the 
rigour  which  the  rights  of  sovereignty  authorize  it  to  use,  unless 
there  be  a  previous  and  voluntary  submission,  in  which  cksTthe 
regency  grants  them  a  gene,al  pardon.  The  Vegency  commands 
that  these  resolutions  be  circulated  through  all  the  SDar^T^ln 
mmions,  that  they  may  be  carried  into  effect  Ihere  asTeU  ast" 
foreign  countr.ep  and  that  they  may  act  conformably  to  the  me^ 
sures  taken  for  the  blockade  of  the  said  coasts,"  hi 

if  the  causes  which  led  to  uie  revolution  in  the  British  colonies 
m  America  were  unlike  those  which  occasioned  the  Lt  Ive 
ments  of  that  m  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  conduct  of  he  two 
parent  governments,  occasioned  by  the  first  proceedings  of  Ae 

Tterr  'r7  ''™'^"''  ""^  P''"^^^^^'^  from  thesame  feelgs 
The  blockade  of  Caraccas,  is  a  measure  that  compares  ven^ 3 
with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  other  acts  of  pXment^irh 
instantly  followed  the  news  of  the  destructionTthTtek     anS 

rit,^and  justified  on  the  same  principles.  ^ 

.niit^  decree  of  the  regency  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  its 
authors,  without  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  the 
measures  pursued  m  the  colonies,  or  making  a  single  effort  fo^ 
"c"  1  war"'  ?h.''^  P»-g^^,«- two  countries' into  Jl  the  horroS 
d«  InlH  ^  answerof  the  junta  of  Caraccas,  to  the  Marquis 

delas  Hermanzas,  minister  in  Spain,  containing  an  expose  ofThe 

ustS^th'^  "'"'''"""^  '^''  establishment  of  the  juntaf^id 
justifymg  the  measure,  mstead  of  tending  to  allay  the  feehnk  of 

the  Sr^'  '"V.''  P?P^^  ^^^P^^"'  greatly  inflCedtheK^ 

CnrtTT!'  K  ^'*^^  ^^^''  resentment  to  the  highest  pitch.     The 
t^ortes  had  been  r.nnveno.'  ..r.A  u^*k  ^u^  -     -_/_      _•    " 

people  seemed  ripe  "for7ar:  and  S^ti:^  i^^JZ^^^'Z 
Vw    n  '"  ""*  ^'"''^  newspaper,  ;  Ind  the  most 
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lent  measures  wore  adopted,  not  only  calculated,  but  intended  to 
.nkindle  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  America,  and  thus  either  co^ 
erce  her  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Spain 
whatever  ,t  might  be,  or  make  her  destroy  herself/  Agents  "; 
emis^anes  were  sent  to  Porto  Ri.o,  Monte  Video,  Panama  and 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  political  and  religious  preju- 
diceg  m  favour  of  Spam,  and  against  the  new  governments  "^"n 
Amcnca,  and  bymaking  pronuseslo  some,and  thrfatenTng  oXrs 
to  produce  d.s.ensions  among  the  patriot^,  and  thus  d38^trov  the 

rulers  of  Spam  was  on  the  sword  ;  and  consequently,  troops  were 
sent  to  Monte  Video,  Vera  Cruz,  Coro,  Santa  Martha,  and  p1! 

"^'''I'*^fJ""^  *°  ^^^«^°"  *^«  Americans  into  subSion 
although  at  this  time  every  soldier  was  wanted  at  home  for  the 

against  the  mvaders  of  their  own  countrj^,  violent  as  it  was  did 
not  equal  thaf  towards  the  rebellious  Americans.  The  allimUi  y 
ot  the  Cortes  agamst  the  colonists,  corresponded  with  the  feel- 
JTfll  'rS^"^>^[  *"d  aJt»^«"gh  some  Americans,  who  hap- 

ot  the  Cortes,  so  strong  were  the  feelings  of  that  body,  they 
sc^cely  dared  to  speak  in  favour  of  their  couutrymen.      ^'       ^ 

dictated  the  measures  they  adopted  towards  America  ;  land  their 
agents  ana  officers  m  the  colonies,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of 
power,  or  alarmed  from  an  apprehension  of  it,  were  fit  instru- 
^r^nHl  !!f  ^-f?'  '"^^'"'■"'  ^^  vengeance,  to  scatter  the  fire- 

nary  war,  the  object  of  which  was,  either  to  subjugate  the  rebel- 
aous  Americans,  or  to  extirminate  them.     Those  who  possess 
supreme  power,  however  acquired,  regard  the  invasion  of  it  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes.     The  patriots  of  America  were  denounced 
as  rebels  and  traitors,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  state,  and  the 
anathemas  of  the  church  were  directed  against  them.     That  a 
contest  commenced  under  sych  auspices  should  have  become  a 
war  ot  extermination,  and  in  its  progress  have  exhibited  horrid 
scenes  of  cruelty,  desolation,  and  deliberate  bloodshed  ;  that  all 
offers  of  accomm^ation  should  be  repelled  with  insult  or  out- 
fage  ;  capitulations  violated,  public  faith  disregarded,  prisoners 
ot  war  tfruelly  massacred,  and  the  inhabitants  persecuted,  impri- 
soned,  and  put  to  death,  cannot  occasion  surprise.     As  violence 
and  cruelty  produce  the  bitter  spirit  of  recrimination  and  revenue 
ihe  outrages  of  the  Spaniards  exasperated  the  Americans,  a"nd 

^alt^^'^'^'i'  ^'T"^'"^  ieuuered  .-e  contest  a  war  o.^rfm/A,  as  if 
was  often  called,  characterised  by  a  ferocious  and  savage  spirit, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Cortes  and  Pizarros,  who  first 
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■nenced  narrating,  wiU  ftUv  irtS?.',I  S  T  *'\™  ""'^  '^o"" 
a.  .0  the  spirit  aS  conduif oHll^Vp'a^.h'lrf:  ^Z^'^ 
charging  then,  with  the  first  disregard  of  the  laws  7^1T  '  '" 

self,  and  restore  the  mutual  attachment**  anH  nr^r!Z   «»sciosecI  it- 

and  .n  America,  ™  wide  had  the  disaffection  spre^  and  to  s7h 
a  degree  were  the  people  alienated  from  Sndn  L!S  Yr^i.T^ 
agamst  their  oppressorsf  that  in  one  year  th^^bSame  ri„Tfor\ 
revolntjon  and  prepared  to  assume  thLesponsMi  rftr„5the 

ftH,'L,"'!!"l.''l!'"..'»,'''«  f  P"""-".  -nd  Plcdsing  their  lives 
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CO,  which  pubUshed  similar  declarations ;  and  at  a  later  period 
Buenos  Ajtcs,  also,  promulged  a  declaration  of  ind6pend<)nce. 
The  proceedings  in  America  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  to  the  tendency  of  their  conduct,  aid  perceiving  that  they 
were  driving  the  Americans  to  a  separation,  they  became  alarmed, 
and  had  recourse,  after  it  was  too  late,  to  conciliatory  measures. 
The  members  of  the  Cortes,  who  belonged  to  America,  had 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  accommodation  of  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  the  Cortes  had  refused 
even  to  consider  it ;  yet  in  January,  1811,  their  project,  contain- 
ing eleven  propositions,  was  discussed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Cortes,  arisingfrom  the  movements  in  Ame- 
rica, they  remained  not  only  deaf  to  the  calls  of  justice,  but  insen- 
sible to  the  dictates  of  expediency.     The  project  was  rejected, 
three  propositions  only  being  approved.     As  these  propositions 
reflect  light  on  the  dispute  between  America  and  Spain,  and  at 
the  sanie  time,  tend  to  show  the  restrictions  and  oppressions,  un- 
der which  the  colonies  have  suffered  for  ages,  it  desei-ves  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution  which  separated  the  two  countries. 
"  1st.     In  conformity  to  the  decree  of  the  central  junta,  dated 
the  15th  of  October,  1809,  which  declared  the  inhabitants  of  Spa- 
nish America  equal  in  rights  to  those  of  the  peninsula,  the  national 
representation  of  every  part  of  Spanish  America,  the   Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  the  Phihppine  Islands,  including  every  class  of 
their  inhabitants,  shall  be  lae  same  in  form,  manner,  and  without 
distmction,  as  in  the  lungdom  and  islands  of  European  Spain. 

"  2dly.  The  free  natives  and  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America 
shall  be  allowed  to  plant  and  cultivate  whatever  their  climate  will 
produce  ;  with  license  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  promote 
manufactures  and  arts  in  their  fullest  extent. 

"  3dly.  Spanish  America  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  exporting  her 
own  natural  and  manufactured  productions  to  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  to  the  allies,  and  to  neutral  nations  ;  and  of  importino- 
whatever  she  may  want.  All  her  ports  are  consequently  to  be 
opened."  This  and  the  preceding  demand  were  agreed  to,  but 
the  order  to  carry  them  into  execution  was  never  published. 

"  4thly.  There  shall  be  a  free  trade  between  Spanish  America 
and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Asia.  Every  thing  militating 
against  this  freedom  to  be  abohshed. 

"  Sthly.  Freedom  of  trade  to  be  granted  from  all  the  ports  in 
Spanish  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Any  law  existing  contrary  to  such  freedom  to  be  annulled. 

"  6thly.  All  estancos  or  monopolies  in  favour  of  the  public 
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treasury  shall  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  profit  arising  from 
such  monopoly  by  new  duties  on  the  same  articles. 
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7tbl/.  The  working  of  the  quicksilver  mines  shall  be  free  in 
J^panish  America,  but  the  ad.nini.tmtiou  of  the  produce  .hill  rp 
inarn  m  dmrge  of  the  officers  of  tlie  minery  departS  in^^^^^^ 
dent  of  the  viceroys  and  captain-generaljnd  oVc^rsIf  ?heTm; 
hactenda,^      This  was  granted,  and  orders  were  pubhshed  for 

SthyAl  Spanish  Americans  shall  be  eligible  equally  with 
Spaniards  to  all  appointments  of  rank  or  emolument,  IhetheTat 
court  or  m  any  part  of  the  monarchy,  either  in  politic'al,  nXry 
or  ecclesiastical  departr.ents.  '  '  """^'^X' 

"  ^^^y-  Consulting  tlie  natural  protection  of  each  kingdom  in 
Spanish  Amenca,  half  of  the  public  appointments  shall  Kd 
by  Spanish  sulyects  born  in  America.    " 

bprlru!!"'^*  ^^^''''\'^^.  ^'^«^«  Htipulations  may  be  punctually  ad- 
Zl  ?'  r?^"^"^^'^^  J""ta  shall  be  formed  in  each  capital,  to  the 
intent  that  it  may  propose  persons  suited  to  fill  each  vacancy  " 

It  IS  curiou.  to  notice  the  fluctuating  policy  of  both  France  and 
Englaijd,  as  to  the  dispute  between  Spain  a.d  her  colonfes 
After  the  occurrences  at  Bayonne,  France  attempted  to  acquire 
dominion  over  Amenca  as  an  appendage  of  Spain,  and  wished  to 
mamtain  the  dependence  of  the  formefon  the  latler.  But  they 
soon  became  satisfied  from  the  extreme  repugnance  manifested 
by  the  Americans  to  their  dominion,  that  whatever  might  be  the 

k  owll      "  ""> "' '"  "l^  ^P"'"'  '^'  ^«»^>"i««  ^«"1<1  "ever  ac- 
k  owledge  or  submit  to  the  sway  of  France.     The  Bonapartes, 

therefore,  changed  their  views,  and  became  the  abettors  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  from  S.^ain 
the  pecuniary  resources  she  derived  from  her  colonies,  as  well  as 
o  weaken  her  by  involving  her  in  a  civil  war.     Thus,  whUst  all 

he  rtTr'nf  rT""'?*'  '"  *^'  ^P^"'^^  peninsula,  maintaining 
the  rights  of  Ferdmand,  were  opposing  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  claiming  the  throne  of  Spain,  aeainst 
whose  sovereignty  the  Americans  had  sliown  so  much  hostility 
was  attempting  to  promote  it.  He  despatched  agents  to  Ameri- 
ca lor  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  encouraging  the  revolution 

here  ;  giving  them  full  and  minute  instructions,  embracing  even 
me  motto  to  be  inscribed  on  the  revolutionary  banners,  which 
r„d  no  A"**?  f!.  *^^  '^^**'^"'''  apostolic,  and  Roman  rehgion, 
?n  lifn  ^,  ^^^  government."  These  instructions  were  liven 
fnf  Yi?""''''^'^'  of  Baltimore,  who  was  the  principal  agent  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  to  other  emissaries  sent  into  the  colonies, 
fl^f  V^l  ®*®  instructions  was  found  in  Caraccas  «i  the  of- 

hce  of^tho  secretary  of  the  junta,  and  forwarded  to  the  admir;.! 

Bonapartes.*    The  French  agents  penetrated  into  dilerent  parts 

*  See  Outline  of  the  Revolution,  p.  55. 
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of  the  American  settlements,  and  one  of  them  was  discovered  in 
the  town  of  Habana,  and  shot. 

The  court  of  St.  James,  in  1797,  openly  encouraged  a  revolu- 
tion in  Venezuela,  as  appears  by  the  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
or of  Trinidad,  which  we  have  copied  in  this  work.     Spain  then 
being  an  ally  of  France,  and  her  resources  wasted  by  Napoleon  in 
supporting  his  wars  against  England  and  her  allies,  the  British 
ministry  wished  to  separate  her  colonies  from  Spain,  to  deprive 
her  of  the  supplies  she  received  from  them,  and  also  to  secure 
to  Great  Britain  a  lucrative  trade  with  America.     But  after  the 
general  rising  in  Spain  against  Bonaparte,  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  Spaniards,  from  being  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
came her  friends  and  allies.  Feelinginterested  in  thp  success  of  the 
war  prosecuting  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  against  I  ranee.  Great 
Britain  became  the  mediator  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and 
in  June,  1810,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  general  Layard,  govern- 
or of  Curacoa,  "  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  strong  reasons 
for  hoping  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  would  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  regency  of  Spain."    The  governor  sent  copies 
of  this,  letter  to  the  government  at  Caraccas,  and  also  to  the  re- 
gency at  Cadiz,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  published ;  and 
soon  after  colonel  Robertson,  the  secretary  of  the  governor  of 
Curacoa,  arrived  at  Caraccas,  with  the  evident  design  of  pro- 
moting the  wish  of  the  British  cabinet ;  but  perceiving  how  uni- 
versal the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  was  towards  the  regency 
of  Spain,  he  did  not  communicate  the  object  of  his  mission.  Not 
discouraged,  however,  in  her  efforts  to  restore  harmony  between 
Spam  and  her  colonies,  in  April,  1811,  Great  Britain  offered  her 
mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Cortes,  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  among  which,  the  principal  were,  that  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces should  swear  allegiance  to  the  Cortes  and  regency  ;  and 
m  case  the  Americans  should  not  accede  to  the  terms  proposed, 
that  the  British  government  should  engage  to  assist  Spain  to 
subdue  them  by  force.     Unreasonable  as  these  terms  were,  the 
British  government  appointed  commissioners  ;  but  probebly  from 
an  expectation  that  the  Cortes  might  be  induced  to  accede  to 
more  liberal  terms  of  accommodation.     In  1S12,  the  British  go- 
vernment submitted  to  the  Cortes  the  following  propositions,  as 
tk3  basis  on  which  they  would  undertake  the  mediation  : 

"  1st.  That  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

"  2dly.  An  amnesty  shall  be  granted,  ana  perfect  oblivion  of 
all  acfs,  or  even  opinions  that  may  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Spanish  Americans  against  the  Snaniards.  or  th{>ir  »nvp.m»tAnt. 
"  3dly.  That  the  Cortes  shall  confirm  and  enforce  all  the  rights 
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«!H^Il®P°.!"^^^  Americans,  and  that  they  shall  be  allowed  justly 
and  liberally  their  representatives  in  the  Cortes. 
"4thly.  That  Spanish  America  should  be 'permitted  oerfert 

«6thly.  That  the  appointments  of  viceroys,  governors.  &c 

f6iX''%i;'f2'^"'T'^^^  ^^  South  Americans^and  Spaniards! 
ethly.  Ihat  the  interior  government,  and  every  branch  of 
public  administration,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  cabUdo,  or  muni- 
cipalities,  who  shall  ac.  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  of  the  nro- 
vmces  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  cabildo  shall  be  either  South 
Americans  or  Spamards,  possessing  property  in  the  respective 

A-  "  '^^Hj4r  "^^^^  Spanish  America  shall  swear  allegiance  to  Fer- 
dinand VII.  as  soon  as  she  is  put  in  possession  of  her  rights 
and  has  sent  deputies  to  the  Cortes.  ^     ' 

"  Sthly.  That  Spanish  America  shall  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty possessed  by  the  Cortes,  as  representing  Ferdinand  VII. 

,    9thly.  That  Spamsh  America  shall  pledge  herself  to  main- 

u  fnl!!;      Lu""^  friendly  intercourse  with  the  peninsula. 

.  &  J?*'  Spanish  America  shall  oblige  herself  to  co-ope- 
rate  with  the  Cortes  and  the  allie«  of  Spain  to  preserve  the  L 
ninsula  from  the  power  of  France.  "*«?  pe 

in  T^!'f^  P'^'P?^^*^  occasioned  very  long  and  animated  debates 
in  the  Cortes,  m  secret  session,  and  were  finally  rejected,  prin- 
cipally on  the  grounds  that  the  Americans  had  not  solicited  the 
inediation  of  Lngland,  and  that  the  British  government  had  si- 
nister views  in  offering  it.  That  to  secure  to  themselves  the  com- 
merce ot  the  Cu....;3s,  was  the  principal  motive  which  prompted 
tlie  interference  of  the  British,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  British  minister  at  Cadiz  was  pressing 
he  regency  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  opening  a  trade  with  theiT- 
trans-atlantic  domimons ;  in  April,  181  l,the  subject  being  brought 
before  the  Cortes,  occasioned  much  excitement  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz,  and  the  papers  were  filled  with  invectives  against 
n!  r'o^r^r^?  demands  and  sinister  friendship  of  En|land. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  the  board  of  trade  at  Cadiz,  discussed  this 
question,  and  issued  a  protest,  or  manifesto,  in  which  they  assert, 

that  the  Americans  had  not  required  the  establishment  of  this 
ree  trade ;  that  they  even  detested  it  as  prejudicial  to  their  in- 

j!1*  X ,  ^P^*"  ^®"*<^  ^^  '^»"®<^'  ™ade  the  tool  of  foreigners 
and  that  her  merchants  and  manufactures  being  destroyed,  she 
:!!."1L^"''''1^  lose  all  freedom:  that,  in  shortTthis  commerce 
™..^  --  =ui,vi;roive  oi  vciigioii,  order,  society,  and  morality." 
1  his  reasoning  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Cortes  ;  for  in  Au- 
gust lollowing,  the  demands  of  the  British  were  formally  rejected. 
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After  tho  establishment  of  the  junta  at  Caraccas,  in  1810,  Don 
j.e.es.«ru  Urou  wa»  s^ut  to  naHhington  to  sohcit  thfe  friendshio 
of  the  only  repubhc  then  in  the  world ;  and  which,  it  waHlo 
would  approve  of  the  stand  they  had  assumed,  if  not  aid  them  n' 
««8tain,ng  jt.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  that,  at  th  s  ear 
y  penod,  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  eon.promt 
the  peace  of  the  repubhc,  by  directly  or  iadnectly  aflurdilr  aid 

In^thr'i  f "?  ^r**  ^'''''S"  ^^^^^"^^'  ^^'"^y  ^•^"Id  know  hUle,) 
and  the  isSue  of  whi.3h  was  so  uncertain.  But  from  tl»e  yj! 
commencement  of  the  contest— the  first  dawn  of  th.  'iaht  of 
hberty  m  Spanish  America,  the  people  of  the  United  Si.itt^  svm- 
pathi^ed  with  their  brethren  of  the  south  in  their  political  aflliC 

ry^^stx't^'" -^"^'^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ''-'-^'  ---» -^-^^ 

T  nt^M*  ^'!i  «ame  tin:e  the  Caraccas  junta  deputed  Don  Luis 
Lopez  Mendez,  and  Don  Simon  Bohvar,  a  name  that  has  sinJo 
become  illustnous,  to  solicit  the  support  of  ihe  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  latter  declined  the  mission.  From  the  fnstmc 
Uons  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in  1797,  y  the  milter  ofX 
colonial  department,  wherein  the  British  g.  vernment  openly  at^ 
tempted  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  pledged  itself  to 
ttord  them  af'sistance,  the  Venezuelans  considered  that  they  had 
a  right  to  expoct  the  countenance  and  euccour  of  the  British  eo- 
vernment.    So  deeply  was  this  sentiment  impressed  on  the  minds 

m  18- J,  that  it  had  great  influence  on  the  revolutionary  move^ 

^f^J'!L<  ?''''''  **  *^!^'*  ^^^'  ^"*  t^^«  ^«^  ^l^i^^h  broke 
out  in  the  Spamsh  pemnsula  igamst  Bonaparte,  as  has  before 
been  remarked,  changed  the  policy  of  the  English  government  • 
and  the  only  etfect  the  agent  of  the  junta  of  CWccIs  produced' 
was  an  order  m  council,  directing  the  governors  of  their  West 
India  islands  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
Spam  aiid  her  cclonies,  so  long  as  the  latter  should  act  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinaiid  VII.  This  order  not  only  excluded  all  hope 
ot  assictance  from  England,  but  seemed  to  imply,  that  if  the  oa- 
tnots  should  declare  themselves  independent  of  Ferdinand,  the 
British  would  take  a  part  against  them. 
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J^Ieasures  of  the  junta  of  Carcuscas — arrival  of  General  MirarAia — 
vongresB — flam  of  a  comtitution — -patrioHc  society — ea/upiracy 
— execution  of  con^ir(Uor» — operations  at  Valmcia- forfmUion 
of  a  constitution — conspir'xcy  against  the  junta  of  J^ew  Chranada 
— regency  attempt  to  conciliate  the  colonies — junta  of  Carthage- 
nu — congress  ofJVeio  Granada — civil  dissensions-— massacre  at 
Quito — defeat  of  the  royalists  in  Popayavr^defeat  of  the  pa- 
tnota. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  exumined  the  leading 
causes  of  the  revolution,  and  traced  its  events  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  both  in  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and 
Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  towards  each  other  ; 
and  also  in  rf  ^ct  to  the  intentions  and  policy  of  England  and 
France,  relative  to  the  revolution.  We  will  now  look  into  the 
interior  of  the  revolution,  view  the  political  measures?  of  the  new 
governments,  and  proceed  to  enter  on  the  distressing  details  of 
tlie  dreadful  war^  which,  for  more  than  twelve  years,  raged  witii 
the  greatest  fury  in  Colombia. 

The  junta  at  Caraccas,  organized  in  1810,  atler  deposing  the 
Spanish  authorities,  of  which  the  captain-general  and  memberv" 
of  the  audience  v/c^e  »ent  to  the  United  States,  adopted  severa' 
popular  regulations  :  they  aboUshed  the  tribute  paid  by  the  In- 
dians, and  the  slave  trade,  and  removed  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  und  made  other  reformations,  which  the 
oppressed  condition  of  the  colony  required.  These  decrees  be- 
ing published,  'jy  order  of  the  junta,  in  the  other  provinces  in 
Venezuela,  all  tf  them  except  Maracaibo,  formed  juntas  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Caraccas ;  they  did  not,  however,  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  that,  but  proposed  a  general  congress  for  all 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  Soon  after  the  ^  'ablishment  of  the 
junta  in  Guiana,  the  Spaniards,  gaining  the  ascendency,  it  de- 
clared against  the  junta  of  Caraccas,  and  in  favour  of  the  regen- 
cy of  Cadiz.  Don  Fernando  Miyares,  governor  of  Maracaibp, 
opposing  the  innovt  ions  at  Caraccas,  arrested  the  deputies  sent  Jk, 

v.^luch,  after  severe  suffering,  they  were  liberated  fey  the  interfer- 
ence of  admiral  Cochrane. 
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After  the  regency  of  Spain  declared  all  the  ports  belonffiaa  to 
the  new  government  in  r.  state  of  blockade,  it  despatched  Don  N. 
Cortavarria  as  commissioner,  clothed  with  absolute  authority  to 
""J    ?j  ?®  rebellious  Venezuelans  to  unconditional  submission, 
should  they  not  listen  to  reason,  and  return  to  obedience.     He 
exhorted  the  uihabitants  not  to  suffer  themselves  io  be  led  astray 
by  designmg  men,  but  to  abandon  their  evil  counsels,  and,  like 
dutiful  children,  return  to  the  arras  of  the  best  of  parents.     Ho 
promised  that  if  they  would  dissolve  their  illegal  governments, 
Ihm  Spam  would  redress  their  grievances.     Hid  proclbmations 
were  answered,  and  his  designs  exposed,  in  the  papers  at  Cara-- 
cas,  which  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  secret  meana.  Emis- 
saries were  accordingly  sent  into  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  to  work 
on  the  prejudices  and  fe^rs  of  the  people,  and  to  produce  a  eoun- 
ter  revolution.     The  prompt  resistance  of  the  governor  of  Mara- 
caibo  to  the  revolutionary  measures,  was  so  pleasing  to  the  re- 
gency of  Cadiz,  that  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Vene- 
zuela.    To  guard  against  any  measures  of  opposition  which  he 
in?ght  pursue,  and  to  watch  his  movements,  the  CartiCcas  junta 
sent  the  marquis  del  Tore  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Corora,  which 
occasioned  two  of  the  departments  of  the  province  ef  Maracaibo 
to  dissolve  their  connexion  with  that  province,  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  marquis,  and  the  junta  of  the 
province  of  Barinas.     1  .oops  we.e  sent  under  Don  Diego  de! 
Tore    ^id  Don  Pedro  Brizvmo  for  the  protection  of  those  depart- 
ments. Agreeable  to  his  instructions,  the  marquis  del  Tore  open- 
ed a  correspondence  with  Miyares,  the  captain-general,  and  at- 
tempted! to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  unit- 
ing the  province  of  Maracaibo  with  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  but 
without  success. 

Believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Maracaibo 
were  generally  disposed  to  join  their  brethren  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuele,  since  several  attempts  at  insurrecvlon  had 
been  made  in  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  and  great  alarm  experienced 
from  an  smprehension  of  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Spain,  the  mar- 
quis del  Toro  communicated  to  the  government  at  Caraccas  an 
opinion,  thot  if  Coro,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  which  held  out  against  the  new  government,  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  roj^al  party  subdued,  Maracaibo  would  join  in  the 
general  cause.  This  measure  being  approved  of  by  the  junta, 
the  marquis  del  Toro  entered  the  department  of  Coro,  in  Novem- 
bei',  1810,  and,  at  first,  all  resistance  yielding  before  him,  he  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  of  the  same  name  with  the  department. 
A  fvuii  liixj  iOtVii  ui  'oOiO,  lo  TJuiGid,  ji'uTi  wiieiice  the  army  had 
marched,  is  a  distance  of  120  miles;  the  country  is  uncultivated 
and  sandy,  and  from  a  neglect  of  the  general  to  station  his  forces 
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so  as  to  preserve  a  communication  with  Corora,  his  provisions  for 
^j^ip  anuy  failed.  Being  disappointed  alio  in  the  co-operation  ol 
the  slips  of  war  which  sailed  from  Porto  Cavello  for  that  pur- 
pose, ^i©  «mrqui3  del  Toro  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  relin- 
quish the  ob^ct  of  the  axpedition.  But  as  the  retreat  was  not 
effected  without  difficulty  and  hard  fighting,  something  was  gained 
by  the  expedition,  as  it  tended  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
government  and  the  people  in  the  arm/. 

*  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1810,  general  Miranda  arriv»)d  at  Ca- 
raccas  from  England,  contrar)  the  wishes  of  the  government, 
which  had  instructe  '  its  deputy  sent  to  London  to  oppose  his  re- 
turn to  his  naiive  t  >untry  at  present.  Tlie  .reason  of  thib  v  as, 
the  junta  of  '^araccas  believed  that  the  return  of  Miranda  to  Ve- 
nezuela, vli  would  be  presumed  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  government,  would  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  known  revolutionary  designs  of 
Miranda,  p^d  his  repeated  attempts  to  free  Venezuela  from  the 
dominion  ol  Spain.  As  the  ostenpible  views  of  the  new  govern- 
ment did  noi  go  so  far  as  those  of  general  Miranda,  they  couh' 
not  consistently  invite  him  into  the  country,  or  entrust  him  wifh 
any  employment. 

The  generfl  congress  for  all  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  con- 
vened for  its  first  session  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  and  was 
CO  istituted  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  supreme 
jon     of  Caraccas  ;  whic!i  provided  for  taking  a  census  of  the 
population,  for  forming  tlie  electoral  colleges ;  and  which  fixed 
the  mtio  of  representation,  and  the  mode  of  election.     One  repre- 
sentative was  allowed  for  every  twenty  thousand  persons ;  abovit 
fifty  deputies  wei'e  elected,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  congress. 
The  junta,  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  congress,  had,  previous 
to  their  meeting,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Don  F.  X. 
ITstariz,  Don  Fermin  Paul,  general  Miranda,  Don  J.  Roljio  and 
others,  to  frame  a  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  congress. 
The  committee,  after  several  conferences,  with  the  exception  of 
Miranda,  united  in  the  opinion  that  a  confederation  was  the  best 
form  of  government  for  Venezuela.     General  Miranda's  opinion 
was  widely  different ;  he  laid  before  the  committee  a  plan  of  a 
constituuon,  the  same  he  had  intended  presenting  to  the  people, 
had  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  revolutionize  Terra  Firma  in 
UPC^.    It  was  decigned  for  a  more  extensive  territory  thaft  Ve- 
nezuela, and  did  nci  •iS'senUally  differ  from  the  Spanish  colonial 
system.     Miranda,  who  had  been  recei^  3d  at  first  ivith  jealousy, 
greatly  increased  the  fears  which  prevailed  of  his  entertaining  am- 
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his  friends  could  not  obtain  an  election  for  him  to  the  congress 
except  m  the  insignificant  department  of  Araguita,  in  Barcelona! 
As  IS  usual  with  a  state  which  has  just  emerged  from  oppression, 
the  congress  disclosed  much  jealousy,  and  experienced  much  difl 
hculty  m  disposing  of  the  executive  power.  At  length,  however, 
m  the  month  of  ApnJ,  they  entrusted  it  to  three  persons,  named 
by  the  congress,  but  so  limited  and  restricted,  as  evinced  their 
tears  of  Its  subverting  the  other  1   inches  of  the  government. 

1  he  congress  was  not  united,  ven  on  the  main  question:  a 
party  existed  m  favour  of  a  re-u  ion  with  Spain;  but  a  decided 
majonty  were  advocates  for  independence,  and  the  minority  were 
atraid  to  declare  their  sentiments,  in  consequence  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  of  Caraccas  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  Ge- 
neral Miranda,  sensible  that  intelUgence  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary  to  mcrease  the  partisans  of  the  revolution,  in  conjunction 
with  Don  Francisco  Espejo,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  established 
a  club,  called  the  Patriotic  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  poUtical 
(luestions,  and  all  topics  relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
stato. 

1    '^^j®  J^^^  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  was  cele- 
brated by  the  mhabitants  of  Caraccas,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
notb-ng  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  inspu-e.     After  service  in 
th'     nurches,  all  me  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  streets,  richly 
an,  appropriately  dressed,  wearing  cockades  on  their  hats,  com- 
posed  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ribands.     The  city  was  filled  with 
rejoicing,  the  streets  were  lined  with  crowds  of  all  classes,  with 
countenances  beaming  with  joy  ;  even  many  parties  of  Indians 
collected  m  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  by  dancing,  and  vari- 
ous sports,  according  to  their  cuctoms,  evinced  that  three  hundred 
years  of  slavery  and  oppression  had  not  extinguished  from  their 
race  the  sacred  spark  of  liberty,  or  rendered  thorn  insensible  to 
its  blessings.     The  patriotic  society  moved  in  processior  through 
the  principal  streets,  adorned  with  badges  of  liberty,  and  bearing 
appropriate  ensigns.     At  night,  the  scer^e  became  more  deeply  in*^ 
teresting  and  sublime  ;  the  general  joy  seemed  to  increase ;  the 
city  was  illuminated  throughout,  and  in  the  public  and  many  of 
the  privat3  buildings,  the  transparencies  displayed  with  good  taste, 
appropriate  and  patriotic  mottos  and  inscriptions.     Bands  of  mu- 
sic paraded  the  streets,  which,  with  numerous  parties  of  singers, 
filled  the  air  with  melody  and  song,  which  tended  to  diffuse  the 
joyous  and  patriotic  feelings  that  universally  prevailed. 

But  the  congress  wanted  courage  and  energy  to  profit  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  :  by  a  temporizing  and  indecisivft  nftn= 
duct,  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  government  began 
to  be  wealtenod,  alid  their  enthusiasm  declined.  Several  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  government  were  detected,  and  the  conspirators 
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were  only  banished  or  imprisoned.  In  June,  18i  1,  a  most  alarm- 
ing plot  was  dii3Covered,  just  as  it,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out.  This  convinced  the  government  and  the  people,  that  itwFts 
necessary  to  adopt  more  decisive  measures.  Their  condition, 
however,  was  critical  and  embarrassing ;  they  had  estabhshed  a 
government,  disavowed  the  existing  authorities  of  Spain,  and  by 
these  steps  occasioned  the  parent  country  to  make  war  upon  them, 
although  they  hiwl  not  declared  themselves  independent.  They 
had  brought  on  their  country  the  evils  of  war,  and  were  exposed 
to  be  punished  as  rebels ;  yet,  unless  they  declared  the  country 
independent  of  Spain,  they  had  no  object  in  view,  in  any  degree 
corresponding  with  such  sacrifices.  This  subject  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  in  the  patriotic  society,  anJ  the  prevailing  opinion 
seemed  to  be,  that  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  enti  i  indepen- 
dence could  save  the  country  from  ruin.  Encouraged  by  these 
favourable  sentiments  among  the  people,  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  proposed  in  the  congress,  and  after  being  debated 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  earnestness,  was  fmally  adopted 
onthe5thof  July,  1811.* 

The  good  effects  of  the  measure  were  immediately  perceived ; 
it  gave  energy  to  the  government,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
were  arrested.  Their  plan  was  to  have  secured  the  main  barrack, 
by  means  of  the  treachery  of  a  Spanish  serjeant,  in  the  employ 
of  the  new  government,  which  would  have  supphed  them  with 
ammunition  and  arms,  and  then  to  have  attacked  the  town,  in 
which  several  hundred  of  the  conspirators  were  concealed,  who 
would  have  joined  in  the  assault  the  moment  the  first  cannon  was 
fired  from  the  barracks.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  three  members  of 
the  executive,  and  the  leading  members  of  congress,  were  to  have 
been  instantly  executed,  and  the  remaining  members  sent  to  Spain. 
Notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  the  leaders,  the  conspirators  began 
to  assemble  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  11th  of 
July,  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Las-tegues ;  but  the  people 
who  were  apprised  of  the  danger,  were  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  <iter  some  resistance  they  were  captured  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. The  day  preceding  this  event,  an  insuri-ection  broke  out  at 
Valencia,  situated  in  the  interior,  more  ihan  100  miles  from  Ca- 
raccas. — The  Spaniards  residing  m  the  town  surprised  and  took 
possession  of  the  barracks,  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers,  and  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  who  were  disaifected  with 
the  congress  in  consequence  of  its  having  opposed  their  plan  of  se- 
parating themselves  from  Caraccas,  and  forming  a  neiv  province. 
Arms  had  been  privately  introduced  into  the  town  by  the  Sjrti- 

*  The  length  of  this  document  prevents  its  being  embodied  i.i  this  irork 
It  is  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  the  (ieclajration  by  the  North  Americui  cen 

gress,  and  may  be  found  in  tho  outline  of  the  Revolution,  page  45. 
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nor  scarcelV  whL  toTrus?     ZjZ'^l  ^^^^^^**«"  «^^«"d«<*> 
refused  to  disclose  the  raLmnlilv*^^'^''"'^^''^^^ 
their  numbers  were  S  than^^^^^  ^  expectation  tha 

troops  they  shouW  pXail  b*  whth  ^«*«^<^« o^ the  Spanish 
leased.  It  was  thoS  evnLI  7^  '"^T  *^^^  ^°"W  be  re- 
the  germ,  andTmSati; 'fa^^^^^^^^  *^«  insurrection  in 

cia  ;  but  the  troops  were  reamVpH  «f  r      ^°"«Pi'-ators  at  Valen- 
of  the  town  and  the  government      In  th^i^'nT  ^"'  ^\^'^'-<^^on 
ment  appealed  to  the  iSbi^  and  «      «™"*!' *^^  «**^«™- 
peared  in  arms  for  the  defenceTtClacV     G^^^^^^^  7^""''  "P" 
then  sent  against  Valencia      Tn  Ji..    ^     .'     ^^''eral  Topo  was 
rators  wer?  tried  condemnpH        a  ™^^*»'»«»  t^n  of  the  conspi- 
placed  on  poleHccorS^^^^    blr"'"*'^'  ^^  '^^'^  ^'^^- 
ants,  nt  the  entr;nce  of  the^ckv  ^^^t^.^^"! '"'V^'"  ^^^^  '"^^^^t- 
of  the  marquis  del  Toro  th^on^r^  «     h*'"^^*^^  '""^^'^  *^'«nte 
to  take  command  of  th;  armv  s£  «     -^Tt  f  "^'^  ^^'^^^ 
surgents  had  fortified  two  SZthf/r  ^^t''^^'     ^he  in- 
the  road  leading  into  ir  one  drw^t^^ 
carried  by  general  Torn  \IT  '^\^^''''^.  ^ad  been  attacked  and 

ment  regamed  some  D„rt  of  i.i7i„,.  .  '■  „  "^  •"' *PPO'nt- 
pa.,a,  stormed  aXJ,;';ed  the  tol^lt'^'  ^"""^  *«  °*^' 
royalists  into  the  barrack  oaled  irrVi^'^^-hT^  "'  ""• 
attacked ;  but  with  such  determination  dUft'ev  lii!  !.T  "^^ 
tion,  that  the  pai   ots  were  ..ev.rli  .•  ,  ^ ,      ""l  *'"e  posi- 

This  encouraged  Z^.Ms'^  t^ZlT'f  7""  S'^"*'"^'- 
dowsandroolofthehouVsldfromthltowts'of'r  'l"^  T"" 

remamed  unti  the  nni-t  m™.i.  u  v'-'-  ^"™' ™erehe 
saulted  and  took  B0^ses.,n!f'.r!"'  ''«'"g/«-™fi»eod,  he  as- 
alists.     wtanda  w2  noratlhe'L  J"'.?''  ^'?^"^  "^«  ">y 

wjU.  which  he  propredTi:lfd:'tre'd:p^"^e''tTf'S'  ''"'"'!! 
although  the  executive  was  in  f^v^nr^efuT         of  Coro ;  and 

fcated  by  the  jealous^oX  coZess  aid  ,r''°'"''  '*  ""^  ^^ 
cu^spondence  on  the  subject  was  caS  oVbS^nD^nF* 
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X.  Ustari«  and  Don  J.  Roscio,  two  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  with  several  individuals  in  S 


■k^uttii 


Fe  de  Bogota,  and  others  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  which, 
being  published,  seemed  to  interest  every  one.  A  series  of  es- 
says also  were  published  in  the  Caraccas  Gazette,  written  by  one 
Burk,  an  Irishman,  which,  as  well  as  the  correspondence,  was 
designed  to  convince  the  people  that  a  federative  republic,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  the  best  form  of  government  for 
Venezuela.  Burk  was  patronised  by  Ustariz,  Roscio,  and 
others,  who  were  warm  advocates  of  the  federative  system;  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican constitutions,  he  exhibited  the  advantages  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  happy  experience  of  the 
United  States,  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  a  federal  republic,  which  was  almost  univer- 
sal. This  sentiment  prevailed  also  extensively  in  New  Grana- 
da. The  subject  was  entered  upon  in  congress,  and  after  de- 
bating the  question  several  months,  a  constitution  was  prepared, 
approved  of  by  that  body,  and  offered  to  the  poople  for  their  sanc- 
tion on  the  23d  of  December.  Its  outlines  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  form  or 
frame  of  the  government,  but  in  two  particulars,  at  least,  it  dif- 
fered very  materially ;  it  established  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
aS  that  of  the  state,  and  did  not  preserve  a  unity  of  powei  in  the 
executive  branch,  that  being  confined  to  threu  persons,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges.  The  legislative  power  was  re- 
posed in  a  congress  consisting  of  a  house  of  representatives^  and 
a  senate,  the  former  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  provincial  legislatures ;  its  authority  was  defined  and 
limited,  and  the  powers  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
or  provinces  were  limited.  A  judiciary  was  to  be  organized, 
with  a  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  relating  to  the  federal  compact 
and  national  concerns.  It  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  declared  the  mulattoes  and  other  casts  eligible  to  any 
employment  in  the  state  ;  aboUshed  the  use  of  the  torture,  the 
trade  in  slaves,  the  tribute  of  the  Indians,  and  provided  for  their 
civilization.  Maracaibo  and  Guiana  were  to  b(  admitted  into 
the  confederacy  as  soon  as  they  should  be  free  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Spain.  A  federal  territory  was  acquired  where  the  go- 
vemment  was  to  be  estabUshed,  in  imitation  of  the  United  States; 
the  town  of  Valencia  was  ceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  the  con- 
gress opened  its  first  session  there  under  the  new  constitution, 
in  March,  1812. 

The  territory  comprising  the  present  republic  of  Colombia, 
consioted,  w  uiist  under  apain,  it  wiii  be  remembered,  of  two  dis- 
tinct governments ;  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  each  com- 
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pnsing  a  nnmber  of  provinces.  When  the  authority  of  the  r«- 
gency  of  Spam  was  disobeyed,  in  IjJio,  these  territories  acted 
separately,  although  with  some  degree  of  concert,  and  estabUs^ 
ed  separate  juntas  and  provisional  governments.  Some  of  the 
provmces,  also,  availing  themselves  of  the  general  disorder,  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  political  connexions, 
and  estabhshed  governments  for  themselves.  This  led  to  much 
contusion,  and  m  some  instances,  to  war,  among  the  different  in- 
dependent governments  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  all  at 
war  with  Spam.  It  also  served  to  disconnect  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  them,  for  son^ 
time  at  least,  distinctly  in  each  of  the  new  governments.  We 
commenced  with  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela,  and  having  traced  the 
events  of  the  revolution  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 

G^"adr        ''^*""'  ^"^  *^  "^^^"'"^  ""^  ^^^  ^^""""^y  ^^^^ '"  ^®^ 
The  government  of  New  Granada  comprised  twenty-two  di^- 
vinces,   situated  between  Venezuela,   Peru,   and  Guatemala. 
Ihese  provinces  contmned  two  and  ahalf  mUliohs  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  capital,  Santa  Fo  de  Bogota,  nearly  thirty-five  thousand. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  on  receiving  intelligence  from  Spain 
ot  the  dispersion  of  the  central  junta,  and  the  creation  of  the  re- 
gency, a  junta  was  established  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  July 
1»10,  by  a  public  meeting  assembled  under  the  sanction  of  the 
viceroy.     This  junta  at  first  chose  Don  A.  Amar,  the  viceroy, 
president,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regency  at  Ca- 
diz.    In  a  few  days  the  junta,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  conspi- 
racy formed  by  the  viceroy,  and  the  members  of  the  audience 
for  their  safety  caused  the  viceroy  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  audience  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Carthagena,  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Spain.    The  junta  disavowed  the  authori- 
ty of  the  regency,  and  pubHshed  a  manifesto,  inviting  the  several 
provinces  of  New  Granada  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at 
aanta  t  e  de  Bogota,  to  estabUsh  a  provincial  government,  durinjr 
the  captivity  of  the  king     Nine  of  the  provinces,  namely,  Tunt 
jg,  Pamplona,  Casanare,  Carthagena,  Socorro,  An^ioquia,  Choco, 
JNeyva,  and  Mariquita,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  San- 
ta Martha  was  alsom  favour  of  the  revolution;  yet  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  regency ;  but  some  months  afterwards,  the 
junta  ot  the  province  was  overthrowfby  the  intrigues  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  a  new  one  created,  entirely  devoted  to  Spain.     In 
1  opayan,  the  governor  called  a  public  meeting  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  piovince,  which  decided  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to^estabhsh  a  junta  ;  but  the  governor,  chagrined  at  their 
v;o«uu^t,  uissoiveu  the  assembly,  and  raised  tioops  to  attack  the 
junta  at  Santa  Fe.    The  latter,  however,  aware  of  the  hostile  de- 
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sisrwof  the  governor,  and  to  check  his  career,  had  despatched 
Baraya  with  a  body  of  troops  to  watch  and  oppose  him.  An  ac- 
tion was  fought  about  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  Popayan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  in  which  Tacon,  the  governor, 
was  defeated.  The  regency  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
and  diffusion  of  the  disaffection,  attempted  to  conciliate  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Granada  by  sending  among  them  two  of  their 
countrymen,  Don  A.  Villavicencio,  and  Don  C.  Montufar,  as 
commissioners  to  support  the  authority  of  the  regency  ;  but  they 
did  not  arrive  until  the  revolution  had  i)rogressed  too  far,  and  the 
public  mind  had  become  too  deeply  imbued  with  liberal  senti- 
ments to  admit  of  their  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion. 

Montufar  arrived  at  Quito  a  few  days  after  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  2d  of  August,  1810,  by  the  troops  sent 
from  Lima  ;  which  so  exasperated  the  people,  that,  with  no  other 
weapons  than  knives  and  clubs,  they  attacked  the  soldiers  with 
such  fury  as  induced  the  Spanish  authorities  to  order  the  troops 
to  >vithdraw  from  the  city,  and  to  pass  a  decree  of  obUvion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  inhabitants.  Taking  advantage  of  the.  fears  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  Montufar  prevailed  on  them  to  estabUsh  a 
junta  for  the  province.  This  junta  is  tlie  only  on*?  of  which  the 
regency  of  Spain  approved. 

In  September,  1810,  the  junta  of  fJarthagena  issued  a  mani- 
festo, setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  New 
Granada,  by  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  in  a  federal  government ; 
and  at  the  same  time  conceding  that  ti.o  provinces  were  absolved 
from  their  political  connexion,  and  had  a  right  to  adopt  what 
form  of  government  they  pleased  ;  for  as  the  cessions  at  Bayonne 
destroyed  the  compact  between  Spain  and  America,  so  the  revo- 
lution at  Santa  Fe  severed  the  bond  of  union  which  had  bound 
together  the  provinces  of  New  Granada.     This  reasoning,  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  was  c       3d  still  farther  by  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  departments,  who  supposed,  that  if  the  revolution 
had  dissolved  the  political  bands  which  united  the  provinces,  it 
had  also  broken  the  ties  which  had  connected  together  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  same  province.     Mompox,  a  depart- 
ment of  Carthagena,  adopting  the  fallacious  and  dangerous  rea- 
soning of  the  junta  of  the  province,  proceeded  to  form  a  junta 
for  the  department,  and  also  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  congress 
to  be  held  at  Santa  Fe.     The  government  of  Carthagena,  not 
willing  to  have  their  doctrine  appUed  to  their  own  province  by  its 
departments,  sent  a  mUitary  force  under  Don  N.  Ayos,  and  com- 
pelled Moiiipux  to  return  iu  her  counexion  witn  ^^iu-uiugcjiu. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  junta  of  Caraccas  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  new  government  at  Santa  Fe,  and  an  alliance 
Vol.  II.  H 
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was  entered  into  between  them  for  theis  nwtual  protection. 


In 
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December,  some  of  the  deputies  to  the  general  congress  had  as- 
sembled at  Santa  Fe.     Several  deputies  also  arrived  from  de- 
,    partmcntfi,  which,  like  Mompox,  were  disposed  to  be  formed  into 
separate  provinces.     This  gave  rise  to  a  question  which  threat- 
ened to  mcrease  the  existing  difficulties,  whether  the  deputies 
from  the  departments  should  be  admitted  to  their  seats  in  the 
congress.     At  length,  by  the  influence  of  Don  A.  Narino,  secre- 
tary  to  the  congress,  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  the  decision,  to 
give  time  to  brmg  about  an  accommodation  of  the  dispute.     The 
pretensions  of  the  departments  were  finally  silenced,  and  the  con- 
gress, relieved  from  this  difficulty,  convened  again.     A  confede- 
racy, or  compact,  was  formed  by  the  representatives  of  Pamplo- 
na, Tunja,  Neyva,  Carthagena,  and  Antioquia,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1811,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.     The  provinces  re- 
tained the  management  of  their  local  and  internal  concerns,  and 
those  of  a  general  nature  were  confided  to  the  federal  congress. 
A  supreme  judicature  was  established  to  decide  on  questions 
growing  out  of  the  federal  union,  and  the  executive  power,  as 
Well  as  the  legislative,  was  intrusted  to  the  congress. 

The  province  of  Cundinamarca  disapproved  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mint,  which  it  was 
required  to  do,  by  the  stipulations  made  by  the  congress.  An 
assembly  of  deputies  of  the  province  of  Cundinamarca  was  con- 
vened by  the  junta  of  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion ;  and  one  being  prepared,  it  was  ratified  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1812,  by  a  convention  caUed  especially  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  the  junta  of  Santa  Fe,  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revolution  in  JVew  Granada,  by  establishing  a  separate  and  op- 
posmg  government  for  the  province,  were  also  the  first  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  which  produced  such  bitter  fruits.  The 
constitution  was  a  limited  monarchy,  acknowledging  Ferdinand 
yll. ;  but  providing,  that  during  the  captivity  of  the  king,  a  pre- 
sident, two  counsellors,  senators,  judges  of  a  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, Hid  the  members  of  a  military  board,  should  be  elected 
by  the  electoral  colleges  once  every  three  years.  The  president 
possessed  the  executive  power,  but  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
two  counsellors,  and  the  legislative  power  was  confided  to  the 
senators  and  members  of  the  high  court  of  justice. 

Ailer  the  defeat  of  Tacon,  the  royaJ  governor  of  Popayan,  he 
fled  to  Pastes,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  to  op- 
pose Oie  troops  of  Santa  Fe,  he  liberated  the  slaves,  and  formed 
Aem  into  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  enslavmg  his  countrymen. 
iiuis  was  ttie  first  instance  ot  slaves  being  mstigated  to  revolt 
against  their  masters  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
The  forces  he  raised  by  these  base  means,  were  not  sufficient, 
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j.,_j  the  troops  sent  agamst  him  by  the  juntas  of 
Quito  and  Popay&u;  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
south  sea  coast,  near  the  port  of  San  Buenaventura.  Don  N. 
Rodriguez  having  succeeded  Baraya  in  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my, pursued  him  closely,  and  completely  defeated  him  at  Is- 
quande,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1811. 

Don  J.  Lozano,  president  of  the  government  of  Gundinamar- 
ca,  proposed  to  the  provinces  of  New  Granada  to  make  a  new 
division  of  their  territory,  the  whole  to  form  four  parts,  in  each 
of  which  a  subordinate  repubUc  was  to  be  established,  and  these 
formed  into  a  federal  repubUc.     This  plan,  he  thought  would 
give  sufficient  energy  to  the  government  to  enable  it  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  their  Independence. 
The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  junta  of  Carthagena,  and  also  by 
the  congress  then  in  session,  at  the  to^vn  of  Ibagua,  where  it  had 
removed  from  Santa  Fe  after  Cundinamarca  refused  to  enter  into 
the  confederacy.     Lozano,  resigning  his  situation  as  president, 
was  succeeded  by  Don  A.  Narino,  who  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  federal  government,  but  wished  to  estabUsh  one  more 
energetic.     In  liis  project  he  was  supported  by  the  provinces  of 
Mariquita,  Neyva,  and  Socorro ;  Tunja  was  also  inclined  to  fa- 
vour his  plan,  when  a  body  of  the  troops  of  Cundinamarca,  un- 
der Baraya,  stationed  in  the  town  of  Tunja,  declared  against  Na- 
rino, and  in  favour  of  the  congress.     This  induced  the  congress 
immediately  to  remove  to  Tunja,  and  occasioned  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Narino  and  those  of  the  congress,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1812.  An  action  was  fought  at  Paloblanco, 
in  the  province  of  Socorro,  in  which  Narino's  troops  were  de- 
feated, and  th(i  agents  of  the  congress,  availing  themselves  of 
this  success,  persuaded  Mariquita  and  Neyva  to  join  the  confe- 
deracy.    The  congress,  in  consequence,  removed  to  the  town 
of  Neyva,  in  October,  1812.     The  army  of  the  confederacy  was 
jigain  successful  at  Ventaquemada,  which  enabled  the  forces  of 
the  congress  to  besiege  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  December.  Nari- 
no resifjiied  the  presidency  before  this  event,  but  the  legislative 
power  .efused  to  accept  it ;  he  proposed  to  the  besiegers  that  he 
would  quit  New  Gmnada,  on  condition  that  thsy  would  sp..ro 
tlie  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.     This 
reasonable  proposal  was  not  acceded  to ;  the  besiegers,  confi- 
dent of  success,  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  capital  at  dis- 
cretion, which  being  refused,  they  stormed  the  city,  but  were  re- 
j)ul3ed  with  great  loss,  and  a  large  part  of  their  army  was  dis- 
persed.    A  single  division,  under  the  command^  of  Girardot, 
reached  Tunja.     A  monument  of  stone,  called  Suit  VivioriaOj 
was  erected  m  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  action  was  fought, 
with  inscriptions  explanatory  of  the  signal  victory  which  saved 
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the  capitel.    These  civil  dissensions,  arming  the  patriots  against 

^w  ^  J^^K^"*  ''^'^  ^"«^«*^  ^"  *h«  ««»"»«  *^«nte«t^  andXt,  a 
contest  for  hberty,  were  equally  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  tlieir 

The  junta  of  Quito  being  threatened  with  hosUliUes  from  the 
mvalists  of  the  province  of  Cuenca,  raised  an  army  for  its  defence. 
1  he  royal  armv  of  Cuenca  was  commanded  by  the  bishop,  and 
?^^  **V  u!u  ""T  ^S^^^^'^i^tics,  who  carried  black  stand- 
ards.     To  show  that  they  felt  the  influence  of  the  religion  they 

name  ot  the  arinyof  death.     When  the  junta  of  L  province  of 

?Zr^  "^^  f  ^'"'^l^''''  ;"  "^-['S""''  1810,  Ruiz  de  Castilla  was 
named  president ;  but  when  the  regency  of  Spain  approved  of  the 
junta,  they  appointed  Mohn  to  be  its  president.  The  junta  refused 
S  ^I  r'!^''^^^."'  -^^  P!Le,sident,  and  complained  of  his  conduct 
wh;!r  ^  r^  ®P^'"-  ^^f '"g  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
which,  after  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  August,  had  retired  from  Qui- 

!f2  ?f  ^.T.  '  ^r  "^T^^^  *^  ''"^^^  ^"'*«'  ^n<J  entered  its  tenito- 
ries,  notw^istanding  the  Cortes  had  ordered  him  to  desist  from  hos- 

\thnL  [fV^ed,  however,  to  obey  this  order,  on  pretence  that 
it  had  been  obtamed  by  false  representations.  Don  C.  Montu&r 
comnianded  the  troops  of  Quito,  and  was  defeated  by  the  royal- 

Ipf  InT"^'  '"^^^  T^^l^  *>^  ^'•''^P^  ^•■«'"  ^^i*"^'  "nder  Mon- 
tes,  who  had  succeeded  Molm  m  the  command,  to  enter  the  town 
ot  Quito,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1812.  The  bloody  Montes 
destroyed  every  thing  before  him  ;  a  scene  of  devastation  and 
massacre  was  exhibited  shoclung  to  contemplate ;  one  fifth  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  remained  to  defend  the  city,  were  cruelly 
murdered ;  and,  moreover,  not  satisfied  with  this  slaughter,  a  de- 
tachment of  his  army  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  toivn  before  its  capture.  And  as  if  to  show  his  triumph- 
mg  m  such  vandalism,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  bloody  deeds, 
himself,  ma  letterof  the  11th  of  November,  addressed  to  the  go- 

nnirnl  •'"'^"^  ^^u'^^^  capture  of  Quito,  Montes  reL 
(luished  the  command  of  the  army  to  Don  N.  Samano,  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  was  stationed  at  Santa  Fe  when  the  revolution  broke 
out.  Samano  marched  towards  Santa  Fe,  and  on  his  way  took 
thetown  ofPopayan.  Previous  to  this,  Don  J.  Caycedo,  presi- 
dent  of  tne  junta  of  Quito,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  royal- 
^ts  of  Pastos,  who  had  also  defeated  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
Popayan,  commanded  by  Macauiay,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
btates^ho,  with  many  of  his  officers,  were  made  prisoners.  Cay- 
the  ro^H«f?  ^^'  ^""^  *^®  ^*^''  P"®^"®^«>  were  all  put  to  death  by 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  ofthe  royal  forces,  which  was  every 
ivhere  marked  with  rapine  and  massacre,  the  government  of  C  mi 
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liinamarca  and  the  congress  were  aroused  to  a  necessity  of  throw- 
ing aside  their  feuds,  and  uniting  in  the  common  cause,  and  for 
their  common  safety.     They  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  to 
intrust  the  command  to  Narino,  the  president,  who  by  both  go- 
vernments was  appoinfed  dictator.     The  united  troops  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  men,  at  the  head  of  which  N     \o  marched 
against  the  royalists  under  Samano.     He  engagt     ind  defeated 
them  at  El  atto  del  Palace,  from  whence  they  retreated  to  Tumbo, 
iwenty  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Popayan,  where,  being  re-en- 
forced, they  advanced  to  Popayan,  and  encamped  at  Calivia. 
Here  the  Independents  attacked  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  ac- 
tion was  fought ;  the  contest  was  maintained  with  that  desperate 
fury  on  both  sides  which  characterizes  a  civil  war.     Victory  at 
length  declared  for  the  patriots,  and  the  royalists  were  forced  to 
retreat.     Narino  established  a  popular  government  at  Popayan, 
and  marched  towards  Pastes.     Samano  was  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  army  by  Aymerci,  who  brought  a  re-en- 
forcement of  fresh  troops  from  Quito.     The  provinces  of  Popa- 
yan and  Pastes  being  situated  in  that  part  of  the  mountainous  re 
gions  of  the  Andes,  where  the  country,  rising  as  it  approaches  the 
equator,  is  admirably  calculated  for  defence ;  it  abounds  in  ad- 
vantageous positions  and  difficult  defiles,  easily  fortified,  and  pre- 
sents innumerable  diflicu'ties  to  an  advancing  army  encumbered 
vyith  baggage.     Pastes  is  nearly  240  miles  from  Popayan.     Na- 
rino on  his  way  tliither,  engaged  and  defeated  the  royalists  at  El 
alto  de  Juanambu,  Los  Tacines,  and  Aranda ;  but  in  these  severe 
engagements  he  sustained  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers,  of 
whom  Salazar,  who  was  young  and  vahant,  was  universally  ad- 
mired, and  his  death  deeply  deplored.     Hitherto  the  victories  of 
Narino  had  cost  him  dear,  and  been  productive  of  comparatively 
little  advantage,  as  from  the  situation  of  the  country,  he  had  been 
unable  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  having  nearly  reached  the  town 
of  Pastes,  he  expected  to  reap  the  advantage  of  his  exertions. 
At  the  moment,  however,  wheh  the  object  of  his  expedition  seem- 
ed within  his  grasp,  it  was  wrested  from  him  by  the  artifice,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  bravery  of  the  enemy.     His  army  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  of  which  he  had  the  immediate  command  of  the  one  in 
advance.     The  royalists  succeeded  by  their  spies  in  spreading  a 
report  among  the  rear  division  of  the  army,  that  Narino,  with  the 
advance,  had  been  attacked  and  completely  defeated,  which  caus- 
ed great  consternation  in  that  part  of  the  army ;  and  the  enemy, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  marched  with  most  of  their  forces  against 
IN  anno,  and  defeated  and  made  him  nrisoner :  fhna  vptrifsksitr  ^h^ 
truth  of  the  premature  report  they  bad  put  in  circulation"!    %his 
defeat  was  so  serious,  that  it  was  witl.  great  difficJty  Don  J.  M. 
Cabal,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  though  a  prudent  anff 
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skilful  officer,  coaW  effect  a  retreat  to  Popayan,  being  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  royalists,  flushed  with  victory,  and  th'-sting  for  ven- 
geance. Most  of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  Narino  was  spared  and  sei»<  a  prisoner  to  Quito, 
thence  to  Lima,  and  finally  to  Cadiz  in  sJlin.* 

The  defeat  near  Pastos  occurred  in  June,  1814,  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  reached  the  congress  about  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceived the  disagreeable  intelligence  from  Europe  of  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  patriots  in  Yenezuek. 

*  "  Don  A.  Narino  is  one  of  those  few  entei^rising  characters  who  had 
long  yiew€^  it  with  a  prophetic  eye,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  for  independence.  His  opinions 
and  wishes,  too  freely  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  his  youth,  caused  his 
imprisonment  in  1794,  and  that  of  many  of  his  friends,  distinguished  younn- 
men,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Duran,  Cabal,  Cortes,  Umana,  Narino,  Zea, 
and  others,  wore  at  that  time  sent  to  Spain  under  an  escort.  Narino  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  very  act  of 
landing  at  Cadiz,  and  presented  himself  to  the  government  at  Madrid. 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  submit,  lon,  the  Spanish  government  was  go- 
ing to  order  his  arrest,  when  Narino  again  escaped,  and  went  to  France  ; 
from  whence  he  came  to  England,  at  the  very  epoch  when  Mr.  Pitt's  plan 
for  sepa'-iiting  Terra  Firma  from  the  Spanish  goverrmient  was  in  contem- 
plation in  1706.  Then  Narino  returned  to  New  Granada,  incognito,  with 
the  view  of  carrj^ing  it  into  effect,  but  he  was  discovered  and  confined 
many  yeais  ;  during  which  he  suffered  the  hardships  of  poverty,  close  im- 
prisonment, &,c.  At  last,  he  regained  his  liberty,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  quit  Saata  Fe,  and  that  he  should  be  always  accompanied  by 
a  soldier.  When  the  war  in  Spain  commenced,  the  government  of  Santa 
Fe,  being  afraid  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of  the 
credit  he  possessed,  hid  him  arrested,  ordering  him  to  be  sent  to  Cartha- 
gena ;  but  Naxino  again  escaped  at  El  Banco,  over  the  river  Magdalena, 
and  went  to  Santa  Maria.  A  Spaniard,  who  knew  the  house  where  he 
was  concealed,  discovortd  it  to  the  governor,  who  had  him  immediately 
taken,  and  then  enforced  the  former  orders  of  the  government,  by  sending 
him  to  Carthagena,  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of^Fort  Bo- 
cachica.  When  tlie  revolution  took  place  he  was  released  ;  but  his  health 
was  greatly  impaired,  and  his  legs  had  suffered  much  from  the  fetters  he 
had  been  compelled  to  wear  during  his  imprisonment.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Pastos,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  was  not  executed,  as  ahnost  all 
the  prisoners  were  at  that  time  ;  but  he  was  conducted  to  Quito,  thence 
to  Lima,  and  he  is  now  confined  at  La  Caracca,  in  Cadiz.  One  of  his 
sons,  Antonio,  gave  at  Bocachica  a  noble  example  of  filial  duty  and  affec- 
tion, by  suffering  himself  to  be  imprisoned  with  his  father,  whose  misfor- 
tmves,  he  wished,  by  sharing,  to  alleviate."— Oirf^me  of  the  Rtvohttion  in 
South  America. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

J^^rtliquaU  m  Venikuela — its  influence  on  the  revolution — events 
oftketDorin  Vr-zaela— success  of  the  royalists— Caraccas 
taken — capitulatioi,  if  Miranda— violation  of  it  by  the  royalists 
—dungeons  of  Pmto  CaveUo  filled  with  the  patrtots— Spanish 
auihonty  re-esiabMked  in  Venezuela — Bolivar — he  revives  the 
iour^-^enetrates  inE  Venezuela — his  success — the  war  of  death 
victories  of  the  patriots — Bolivar  enters  Caraccas^  and  libe- 
rates Venezuela — success  of  the  patriots — the  royalists  arm  the 
slaves-— devastate  the  country-— patriots  a;  tin  successful — battle 
of  Carabobo-— Bolivar  defeated  at  La  Puerta — royalists  re-con- 
quer Venezuela — surrender  ofJ\laturin. 

WE  now  resume  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela, 
which  we  had  brought  down  to  March,  1^2,  when  congress 
commenced  its  first  session  under  the  new  constitution.     At  this 
period  the  affairs  of  Venezuela  were  prosperous ;  the  govem- 
ir  ent  was  popular,  and  great  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  military  force  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
lic, and,  as  was  thought,  to  expel  the  royalists  from  Guiana  and 
Maracaibo.     Commerce  began  to  revive,  to  promote  which,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  England,  the 
congress  reduced  the  duties  four  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  that  country.     Three  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  general  Marino,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
noco,  ready  to  cross  and  attack  the  royalists  of  Guiana  in  the 
city  of  Angostura  ;  another  corps  of  the  republican  troops  was 
stationed  at  Barquisimeto,  to  check  the  royalists  of  Coro.     But 
this  prosperity  in  Venezuela,  and  all  the  hopes  which  it  inspired, 
wer**  annihilated  in  a  moment.     On  the  26th  of  March,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  one  of 
(those  awful  convulsions  which  the  (p|th  sometimes  experiences, 
spread  desolation  and  dismay  over  V^ezuela.     During  a  minute 
and  fifteen  seconds,  the  earth  groaned  and  agonized  in  convul- 
sions, which  were  attended  with  the  most  awful  consequences ; 
the  towns  of  Caracaas,  La  Guira,  Mayquetia,  Merida,  and  San- 
felipe,  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  Barquisimeto,  Valencia,  Victoria, 
and  many  others,  were  con^^iderably  injured.  Nearly  20,000  per^- 
sons  fell  victims  to  this  tremendous  earthquake.     But  the  deso- 
lation, great  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  serious  part  of  this  ca- 
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juaices  of  a  superstitious  nnA  »««.♦  "^jj"^'        "'®  ^"'fgiou/j  pre- 
trophe  occurred  oTZyThSSv^^^^''^l''     ^^«  ^^^- 
.       nountnes,  the  people  all  commemom^fm  ^-  ^""""^  ^^^^^^ 
deomer,  of  wh  ch  rpnr^«o«I^?  *®  Wufte.iTgs  of  the  Re- 

'.our  when  the  ^^  'W't^^*  *"'"  *'  *«  vety 

the  ceremo„iesL/jl7he  ^rZtC  %°^^-^^-  ^  attend  S: 
were  stationed  at  the  entrancr^  thlThn  ^  ^^'T'  ^  »«  ^  "^J' 
';essions  ;  and  most  ofXSi^hil  k  '^T'  ***  ^«"«^  the  pro- 
the  principal  barmcks  Tc^^o^L^^'^'o^l'T  ^"""u'  ""^  '^«« 
^'oldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens  x?«'rL3fc'^H*^  ""'"h^''  ^^  the 
•inder  the  ruins ;  most  of  Snrrnr**^  *^  *^^*^  «°^  huricd 
f esfroyed.  ThisTallmuXp^^^^^^  oHTf  °  "T  !!^^^^-« 
Jjour  of  a  holy  festivnl  #h/„  •    f    •  ^  ^^  ^^^  *^*y  and  the  verv 

njon,  and  a  m=!nS;i:t\rh?direr:lf  f  A^^^^^^^^^ 
Iho  abominabb  wickerfno.^    ,'"'  "'"P'^asure  ot  the  Alaiight-,  at 

■l-hoy  proclaimed  from  treLMrS'''V"«.  ^'"5"'^  their  liberty. 
Ihe  loiolution,  ia  WuaL'^Zl  ,^ki  "'^  ^'"'  """^  condemned 
'li^tincttobe  raisuilSd     and1l.'°r'  '"  ^  heard,  and  too 

the  earth  swallowed  up  the  r4dl,„,,^If f  K '°"!i  t^"?'"'  ">«  «» 
were  punished  in  the  saSe  wtvT  ^  '"''  '^  ""»■'  «hey 
against  their  government  ™^'  ^'"  ^^  ^^  «n_rebellion 

.hcttl'5,e^e7rrSi^t,T''°PK''?'^^ 

opening  its  fiery  jaw    ,id"ou^',tm     T^d  tT"  '""  *•*"  ''^ 

superstitious  peVple,  aceustomed  t„  ^vet  ln7.Wli'«HT^  T^^ 

mro™  dZ'Tnd  a  clS^blel^.Tr'  *«  ""-""-^  -« 

•hat  event,  had  rapidlv  depreciated  and    I  ?    earthquake  since 
be  kept  up  by  severe  VenE        '        '"  ""™"'"°"  ~"''"  »»'/ 

ened  tteTJatence  rfih'r  """  *,«»^'«  had  occurred  whicn  threat- 
s'^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-S 
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htmt.  After  adopting  tLe  raeas-ires  the  condition  of  the  country 
demanded,  the  congress  adjourned  to  ev.alU  iht,  members  to 
serve  in  the  army,  oireturn  to  the  provinces  and  attempt  to  rouse 
the  people,  dispintecMW  illed  with  superstitious  fears,  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  which^reatened  Ihom  and  their  country. 

At  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  armed  with  the  muskets 
saved  from  the  rains,  Miranda  marched  to  meet  the  enwny   who 
had  advanced  fromlC.  rora  after  the  earthquake,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Barquisimeto  without  opposition.     Here  t^  -  "^yalists  re- 
ceived constunt  re-enforcements,  an  the  inhaWtam .,  wishing  to 
abandon  a  cause,  fr<%ied  upon  by  heaven,  were  eaffer  to  ensure 
their  own  safety  by  |hrolling  them^^elves  a. ,         its  opposers. 
Monteverde,  who  commanded  the  royalists,  moved  on  to  Araure 
where  a  detachment  of  the  republicans  was  stationed  under  colo^ 
nel  F.  Pulaciosojo ;  but  his  troops  refusing  lo  fight,  he  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  the  place  taken  without  exertion  or  sacrifi 
Araure  hes  on  the  confiiies  of  those  vast  plams  which  form  a  cou- 
sideral;.o  part  of  the  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Barina^,  from 
which  the  cattle  are  obtained  that  supply  the  settlement?  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Venezuela,  on  which  account  it  became  an 
irapoitant  object  to  possess  it.     For  this  purpose  Monteverde 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  invade  Barinas,  and  w^^h  his 
mam  hvce  marched  to  attack  Sun  Carlos.     The  latter  place  >vas 
entrusted  to  M.  Cairabano,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence  :  but 
the  defection  of  his  cavalry  who  went  over  to  the  royalists 
decided  the  fate  of  the  town.     Ther^  was  no  force  now  opp^S 
o  Manteverde  which  could  check  hi.  , ;  and  the  army  on 

S^randa""^'  ""''  '* '""  ^'''*  "  ^''  ^^"^'^^^^^^  W 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  patriots  had  to  contend  in  de- 
fending  the  republic  were  greatly  increa^^ed  by  the  scattering  po- 
pulation,  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  the  different  wo- 
vinces  and  the  badness  of  the  roads.  ^The  republican  troops^on 
the  Oronoco  sustained  some  loss  on  the  25th  of  March  in  cross- 
ing the  _     .. ;  but  still  they  might  have  taken  Angostura,  had  not 

fesnTX::;  *^^!^^.\"i*^  the  inteUigence  o1^  the  ripid  suc 
cesses  of  Monteverde  disheartened  them,  which  led  to  disaffec* 
♦ion,  and  finally  to  desertion.  uisunec* 

flnf^!^**'^?*^^  advanc  3d  rapidly  towards  Caraccas,  with  an  army 
th.   t  Jk^ '^*^*'''^'  ^"^  ^'"P^"^^  ^y  ^"  enthusiasm  with  wS 

jution,  wnich  (xod  and  v  ,e  church  had  so  t^mnh,,ti^n\Ur — j^ ^j 

]tl;?r?  ^''  ^'*'^^"^^'  ^^""^^^  ""'^^'^^  tl^e  evacuation  ;>*  Vol 

I^^aTeralrtr  iT'  %'  ^"^'^  ^"  ^  P'^^'  ^^  ^^fi^«'  <^^^-^  La 
Toe    II  Tacangua,  through  which  the  high  road 
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Ied=     This  was,  doubtless,  the  best  position  to  oppose  an  armv 

mai  aistrict,  read>  to  abandon  the  new  goveniment,  in  the  hour 

meinselves  to  Monteverde,  acquainted  hir#with  an  obscure  and 
unknown  foot-path,  «.hich  avoided  the  defileXf  La  Sbrem    Mon- 

C^"     T^^^^^  Vu'  *"^^""  of  Victoria,  fifty  miles  from 

vdraccas.      l  he  royahsts  followmg  c bselv  in  the  rear  of  thA  i-p 
pubhcan  army,  attacked  it  on  tho  last  of  Ue  withLau^^^^^^ 
but  were  received  with  steadiness,  and  raised  withTss      aJ 
this  tirne,  when  Miranda's  decisive  and  g^ciourLduc;  was 
gmng  discphne  and  confidence  to  the  army,  re  vivinTthe  L^'s 
of  the  people,  and  rousing  them  to  exertions  worthy  ff  the  oc?a! 
^on  a  disastrous  event  occurred,  which  disconcerted  a  I  his  pkns 
and  served  to  extmguish  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  lamp  of  liCv' 
The  Spanish  prisoners  at  Porto  Cavello,  by  the  treachery  of  an 
officer  on  guard,  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  and^fort  in 

s"^t  o7thTi:r^^^^^^  ^'7T  ^^'^^^^'  *^-  ^  colonelt  th^ 
se.-yice  ot  the  repubhc,  who  had  the  command  of  the  place  deem 

t*l;TTnwl.r'r!^^!l;^  'r*  ^y«torm,withourdes;royrg 
La  S '  ^l  /,''  fi^'''  he  embarked  mth  his  officers  fo? 
l.a  Jruir..  The  fall  of  Porto  Cavello,  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
royahsts,  supplied  them  with  ammunition,  of  whtb  thef  wXet 
great  want,  and  opened  to  them  a  communication  by^sel  with 
Coro  and  Pnrlo  R,co,  whereby  thev  could  supply  their  armv 

r^rhtlr  ^^t  mtelhgence  of  the  fall  of  Porto  CaveUo 

reached  Caraccas,  and  the  arm>,  on  the  5th  of  July,  while  ^n^ 
gaged  m  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  independence  ^?d 
greatly  discouraged  the  people  and  dispirited  the  troops  ' 'The 
alarmmg  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  general  const  rnation  which 
p.  -ailed,  occasioned  disaffection  amon.  the  people,  and  de^e" 
Uoa  among  the  troop..  The  forces  of  Miranda,  too,  being  greatly 
tnfenor  to  those  ot  Monteverde,  and  lessening  daily  by  di sertion 

if  u  ?^^'^^'  *H'''  ^^^  S^"^'*'  ™  persuaded  that  Carac 
cas  could  not  hold  out  long,  as  the  country  which  supplied  it  with 
cattle  was  m  the  possession  of  the  enemy.     The  Spaniards  in  the 

Under  these  appalfing  circumstances  Miranda  and  the  executive 
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"  1st.  That  the  constitution  offered  by  the  Cortes  to  the  Spa- 
nish nation  should  be  established  in  Caraccas. 

"  2dly.  That  no  one  Mas  to  suffer  for  former  opinions. 

"  3dly.  That  all  private  property  was  to  be  held  sacred. 

<*4thly.  That  emigration  was  to  be  permitted  to  those  who 
wished  to  quit  Venezuela." 

Thus  Caraccas  and  the  republican  army  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ro)  ulists ,-  and  with  them  fell  the  republic  of  Venezuela. 
Happily,  however,  it  did  not  fall,  "never  to  rise  again ;"  for  from 
its  ashes  has  sprung  up  a  republic,  which  has  not  only  been  able 
to  defend  itself,  but  to  assist  in  achievmg  the  liberties  of  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America. 

To  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  republic,  its  army  sent  against 
t^uiana  was  defeated  ;  and  the  Spanish  government  once  more 
resumed  it^  luthority  over  Venezuela.  But  its  power  being  re- 
esi'dblishcd,  the  articles  oi  the  ca;^itulation  were  forgotten  r  it  did 
R0(  comport  with  the  dignity  or  honour  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  keep  its  plighted  faith  with  rebels  ;  the  capitulction  was  vio- 
lated in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the  patriots  were  as  much 
exposed  to  the  V3ngeance  of  the  royalists,  as  they  could  have 
been,  had  there  been  no  guarantee  of  their  safety.  Miranda  and 
many  others  proceeded  to  La  Guira,  where  they  intended  to 
embark  for  Carthagena  ;  but  Don  M.  Cacas,  military  command- 
ant of  La  Guira,  caused  them  to  be  aiTested,  thinking  by  such 
conduct,  which  must  be  pronounced  base,  to  gain  lavour  with  the 
conqueror.  Miranda  and  nearly  one  tlious  :nd  patriots  were 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  La  Guira  and  Porto  Cavello. 
Many  were  s'.ent  to  Porto  Rico,  ar* )  a  number  to  Cadiz,  who  'ver9 
condemned  b}r  the  Cortes,  witho  ,  trial,  to  an  unlimited  imprison- 
ment. Some  of  those  sjnt  to  S  ,aia  were  Spaniards  by  birth,  b;:t 
had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  republic  :  the  greater 
nutnber,  however,  were  South  Americans,  who  were  at  length  re- 
leased by  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  government,  in  1816, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  condemned  to  linger  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  the  dungeons  of  Ceuta. 

Monteverde  now  had  the  power  of  restoring  peace  to  a  distract- 
ed country,  which,  aCer  two  years  of  civil  war,  greatly  .mged  for 
repose.  But  instead  of  being  a  min'-^ter  of  peace,  or  attempting 
to  soot'a  the  irritations,  and  heal  the  v/ouird.'^  of  the  revolution, !  's 
heart  was  filled  with  vem^eaiicj.  7Jhe  inhabitants  of  Venezuela, 
being  the  first  who  shook  iff  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  have  Veen  deemed  e.^pedient 
to  make  an  example  of  them,  and  by  ihe  severity  of  their  punish^ 
ment,  to  fill  the  msurgents  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  with 
consternation,  and  thu3  check  the  revolution.  But  whether  it  was 
from  any  calculations  orthis  kind,  or  meicly  from  a  spirit  of  ven- 
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publicaccuser;  and  o  have  suolortX  I  /'"^  '**^^"^*  ^^»"«  « 
ter  it  was  established  wL a 3.!^  ^^^*^  government,  evenaf- 
•       only  be  erpiateT^'CZTwu^^^^^ 

other  buildings  ;vhich  would  adS  nf  l  ^^  ^""^^^"^  ^^^«  ^U^d' 
«ons  ;  and  it'was  said^rth  apptran  I'  T^tTT''  ^"*,°  P"" 
whole  population  were  undercCfinemem  Th  *^^^  "'^'*>^  *^^ 
sures,  in  direct  and  open  violation  nfT  .•  ^'ff  ^^^^^«  ">««" 
only  justified  by  the  government  "fl  T'T^  ^^^*^'  ^«^«  "ot 
ill  a  report  to  the  Coftes  onT  nni  ^P^'"'>"A  ^'^^  "^'"^^^er  o^  war 

plained'"  of  the  LduTgeLe  tLat  h^dlT'  'I  ^''""^''^  '^'^^  ^^m^ 
of  Caraccas."  ^         *^^^  ^^^  ^^^"  «^«wn  to  the  insurgents 

~^^^^^^^^^^  onhe  royalists  .as  not 

hatory  course  been  pursued  'tT?lhf  >.  n^  ""'l^  ^"^  ^^n^i- 

some  time,  the  revolu^t Lna'y  Vni  h  ?  b„f  '  ^  ^^'"^'  "'  *""^^  ^^' 
kindle  its  latent  sparks^/ bin"  I.  ^^PP'^^^^^o"  served  toer.- 
This  broke  out  firShrprovrnl  n? r  ''"""  "^°'*"  '"*«  ^  A^-^- 
ed  least  in  the  late  diTastCnTc^se^  "t ^  '^^  «"ff-- 

in  Its  means  of  resistance/' SonN  Marin  n^'"'''  less  weakened 
brave,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt*  iT^  u  ^?"?^'  ''^**^®'  ^"^ 
which  he  surprised  and  toScLtolnfM?"^^  ^  force  with 
tacked  by  the  Spa.Jards  bufremrH  H    ^*""" '  ^^'^  ^^  ^'^  ^^' 

made  by  We^rde  in'  perso/  and  tl^"" '  r  '''""^  """^^  ^«« 
feated.  P    ®®"'  """^  "^^  royalists  were  again  de- 

through  a  lotg  and  sang^mrrcont^^^^^^  ""^  ?^^^  '^ 

conclusion  ;  securing  for  his  coun trv  'inS        f^  ^'°"^^*  '*  *°  * 

and  for  himself  the  well.eamedti&^  ^^^^*3^' 

history  of  the  revolution  in  Ce^lla  I^'  I^tiemtor.  As  the 
this  period,  is  in  a  ereat  mea.nrf  ^  !•?  5  ^^'"^  Granada,  fron 
and  services  of  Dof  st^  Sar  T^'^k^*^^  '^^'  ^^  *^«  «^« 
lum  more  particularly  rourrpT'     '"Y  ^"^  f^^P^r  to  introduce 

had  acted  previousTo  2.is  period  %  '''■ '''"''  ""^^^  P^*^  ^« 
cas,  and  belonged  o  one  of  th^  '-  ."'''''  '"  ^  "^*'^^  of  Carac 
families  of  that  d?y  In  JsvJ' ,7^*  respectable  and  wealthy 
his  education,  and  [here  obtSn^dn.  """"*  *°  ^P^'"  *^  ^«™Plete 
England,  and  Itair  ntXtf  T^  '^  ''^''^  '"^^  *'^<^«» 

and  an  acquaintance  vvithma^^^^^^  ^"^P^^^^  ^3^  ^^^vel 

early  imbued  his  mind  wi^lLi        ?^*'*^"^^  ^ 
nessed  the  conditi^raJd  chntl?  «^f'"»«nt«  ?  and  having  wit- 
freeoeonln.  Jrf!!^"!*''!?^^^*^^^  an  independent,  if  „n*« 
pression'of  hi7natrvelS^^^^  the  degradation  and  o?: 

lectures,  and  attracteS^e'  ^yl^:::^^^^^ 
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he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  baron  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
the  celebrated  South  American  travellers ;  in  company  with  S 
he  Visited  England  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  a  considemble  partTf 
Germany,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  condi 
Hon,  the  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  in  these  different 
countries.     He  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  discovering  the  wonder 
workmg  mfluence  of  political  and  religious  institutions  on  the  hu. 

'"""^ZT^i  *^^*  ^\^  '^'^^^^  ^^^^*^^  «f  ™«n  i«  formed  by  them 
and  that  they  are  the  sources  of  the  power,  and  prosperity  of  nal 

So^n  ''      "^  '"  degradation,  impoverishment,  and  op- 

He  discovered  that  liberty  is  the  natural  element  of  man,  where 
alone  his  facult.es  attam  their  just  growth  and  full  developement, 
and  which  alone  gives  to  him  his  proper  rank  and  dignity  in  creal 
ion.  As  his  soul  warmed  with  the  love  of  hberty,  he  more  deeply 
^mented  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  his  own  count^y^ 
^ith  these  sentiments,  he  returned  to  Venezuela,  just  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.     He  inherited  more  than  one 
thousand  slaves,  winch  he  emancipated,  and  embarked  his  whole 
property,  a  prmcely  income,  in  the  revolutionaiy  cause.     He  was 
solicited  by  the  junta  of  Caraccas  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  England 
in  conjunction  with  Don  L.  Lopez  Mendez,  but  he  dcSed  k 
Disapproving  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  cor^gress  he  remained 
n.  retnemeui  at  Caraccas  until  after  the  earfhqu^e' whT  t^e 
storin,  which  was  gathering  over  his  country,  called  him  forth  in 
her  defence.     He  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  intrusted,  by  Mi- 
randa,  with  the  important  command  of  Porto  Cavello,  which  olace 
as  has  been  stated,  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  abandon  to 
the  royahs  s.     He  disapproved  of  the  capitulation  of  Miranda 
and  after  Monteverde  entered  Caraccas,  Obtained  from  him  as  ^ 
special  favour  a  passport  to  embark  for  Curracoa.     From  Curra- 
coahe  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where  he  obtained  from  the  junta 
or  government  of  the  province,  the  command  of  a  small  body  of 
troops  With  which  he  freed  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena 

M  that%r;7''''V"^^"^^^^'i"  ^*^^  latter  part  of  18T2.'sa;!s: 
ih.  t^     1  Venezuekns  were  disposed,  once  more,  to  throw  off 

tion  Tlf\  ^^'^^  TZ  '''^?.  "^foJerable  than  before  the  revolu- 
tnlt;     f  *!;*  ''^^*'"^^  *^'^^''  ^'^  ^^^'^"^  »»  command,  to  Tunja,  to 

IZn      rtu     ''^™^"*  ^^  ^''^'^P'''  *«  ^''^^^^  him  to  invade  Vene- 

!;;  th^c^uid-  noTtrfrirrl^.!!^^^^^^       *»^"^- 

than^^i^ing  einpio^entfb^th:;^^;;:^^^^ 

Bupplied  Bolivar  With  600  men.  ^ 

Thus  re-enforced,  he  crossed  the  Atdes  with  his  little  army, 
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and  approached  the  river  Tachira,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
New  Granada  and  Venezuela.     He  surprised  the  royalists  at 
Cucuta,  and  dispersed  thera ;  and  from  thence  despatched  ccl.  Ni- 
cholas Briceno,  with  several  other  officers,  to  Guadualito,  to  raise 
troops.     Briceno,  having  raised  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  invaded 
the  province  of  Barinas ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Bolivar  himself 
defeated  the  royalists  at  La  Gritu,  and  occupied  the  department  of 
Menda.     Briceno,  after  several  successful  engagements,  was  at 
length  defeated,  and  himself  and  seven  of  his  officers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  all  of  whom,  Tiscar,  the  royal  governor  of 
Barmas,  soon  after  executed,  together  with  eight  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Barinas,  on  the  pretence  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  aid  the  enterprise  of  Briceno.     Boli- 
var, who  had  hitherto  treated  the  Spaniards  who  had  fallen  into 
his  power,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  with  humanity,  exasperated  at 
such  cruel  and  savage  conduct,  and  believing  that  the  war  could 
not  be  conducted  on  such  unequal  principles,  as  that  the  captured 
on  one  side  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  whilst 
those  on  the  other  were  put  to  death  like  ferocious  beasts,  resolv- 
ed on  retaliation,  and  declared  that,  henceforth,  the  prisoners 
which  he  made,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  roy- 
ahsts  treated  their  prisoners.     The  contest,  from  this  period,  was 
called,  and  very  appropriately,  the  toar  of  death— la  mierra  a 
muerte.  ° 

The  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  the  royalists  had  so  exasperat- 
ed the  people,  that  they  rallied  round  Bolivar,  as  their  deUverer, 
and  his  forces  increased  daily.  This  induced  him  to  divide  them 
into  two  corps,  one  of  which  he  placed  under  colonel  Rivas,  and 
both  were  destined  against  the  province  of  Caraccas.  In  passing 
through  the  province  of  Barinas  and  the  department  of  Truxillot 
the  royaUsts  were  engaged  and  defeated  at  Ni|uitao,  Betijoque, 
earache,  Barquisimeto,  Barinas,  and  Lostaguanes.  The  last  ac- 
tion m  which  Monteverde  had  collected  his  best  troops,  was  de- 
cided by  the  desertion  of  his  cavalry,  who  went  over  to  Bolivar. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  Monteverde  retreated  to  Porto 
Cavello.  Bolivar  now  advanced  rapidly  on  Caraccas,  and  the 
royal  governor,  alarmed  for  its  security,  called  a  council,  compos- 
^^i*^k^^®  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  members  of  the  audiencia, 
??u  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  agreed  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation. 
Ihe  commissioners  from  th  governor  met  Bolivar  at  Victoria, 
and  although  confident  of  entering  the  ci^y,  as  it  had  no  adequate 
force  for  its  defence,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  proposed 
terms.     To  prevent  alarm,  he  declared  that  no  person  should  suf- 


^V%       0^J^M 


iii*  vi  iiis  i^iiiioi  ait;a\;iiuieui  lu  iiio  opauisli  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  who  wished  to  emigrate,  would  be  peraiitted  to 
leave  Venezuela,  with  their  property.     Fierro,  the  governor  o( 
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Garaccas,  embarked,  carrring  away  all  the  public  and  private  pro- 
perty he  could  collect,  and  leaving  at  the  raercy  of  the  conqueror, 
nearly  1600  Spaniards,  who  had  no  means  of  escaping.  The 
treaty  of  capitulation,  notwithstanding  this  violation  of  it  by  the 
governor,  was  sent  to  Monteverde,  at  Porto  Cavello,  who  declin- 
ed ratifying  it,  for  the  wise  reason,  « that  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  treat  with  insurgents." 

Bolivar  made  a  public  entry  into  the  capital,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1813.  The  first  meetmg  of  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
was  deeply  affecting  and  imp  essive  ;  they  embraced  one  another 
as  friends  and  brethren  who  had  long  been  parted,  and  who  had 
toiled,  suffered,  and  bled  in  the  same  cause.  The  dungecms  and 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  those  victhns  of  royal  cruelty, 
whom  a  year's  confinement  had  not  relieved  by  death,  were  re- 
stored to  their  liberty,  their  friends,  and  their  country. 

Venezuela  was  now  again  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants; the  eastern  part  having  been  freed  by  Marino,  and  the 
rest  delivered  from  their  power  by  Bolivar,  who  justly  obtained 
the  title  of  el  Ubcrador  de  Venezuela, — the  liberator  of  Venezuela. 
The  town  of  Por*o  Cavello  alone  was  in  possession  of  the  royal- 
ists. Bolivar  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  to  Mon- 
teverde an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  although  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners in  his  possession  were  much  the  most  numerous,  he  pro- 
posed to  release  them  all,  if  the  Spanish  commander  would  libe- 
rate the  prisoners  he  had  at  Porto  Cavello.  But  having  received 
during  the  negotiation  1200  troops  from  Spain,  Monteverde  ob- 
stinately refused  any  exchange.  Feeling  able  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive, he  attacked  the  patriots  at  Aguacaiente,  but  suffered  a 
dreadful  defeat,  nearly  his  whole  force  being  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  himself  seriously  wounded.  In  consequence  of 
Monteverde  being  thus  disabled,  Saloman  took  the  command  of 
the  remnant  of  the  royalists  which  escaped  to  Porto  Cavello. 

Bolivar  renewed  the  same  offer  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
Saloman,  by  whom  it  was  not  only  refused,  but  the  bearer  of  the 
flag  of  truce  was  seized,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son at  Porto  Cavello.  Istueta,  the  successor  of  Saloman.  also 
committee?,  the  savage  outrage  of  placing  the  patriot  prisoners  along 
his  Kne,  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  their  countrymen,  to  prevent 
their  firing ;  and  at  night  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  where 
nearly  fifty  died  at  one  time  by  suffocation.  This  led  to  retalia- 
tion, and  the  besiegers  exposed  the  Spanish  prisoners  before  tlieir 
line  of  battle ;  which  occasioned  a  greater  outrage  stiU  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  general.  He  ordered  four  of  the  most  €lk- 
tmguiahed  patriots  in  his  possession  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
encampinent  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  their  view  publicly  to  be 
shot.    These  were  Pellin  Osorio,  Pointet,  and  Manuel  PuUdo, 
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all  distinguished  for  their  patriotic  zeal,  and  highly  esteemed  and 
admired  by  their  fellow  citizens.*    No  farther  attempt  at  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  or  communication  took  place  between  the 
belligerant  parties,  but  the  contest  became  an  exterminating  war, 
and  was  carried  on  with  destructive  fury  on  both  sides.     Bolivar 
prosecuted  the  siege  of  Porto  Cavello,  the  place  being  invested 
by  sea  and  land ;  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  ex- 
cept that  part  commanded  by  the  fortress,  which  alone  remained 
as  a  refuge  to  the  royalists.     But  although  the  garrison  wanted 
provisions,  and  were  wasting  by  disease,  occasioned  by  the  damp 
soil  the  Spanish  commandant  refused  to  listen  to  terms  of  cnpitu- 
lation.     A  haughtiness  of  temper,  a  proud  and  unyielding  spi- 
rit, which  no  difficulties  can  subdue,  and  an  obstinate  persever- 
ance, are  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Porto  Cavello  continued  to  hold  out,  and  the  position  of  the  for- 
tress is  so  advantageous,  and  the  garrison  well  supplied  with 
ammunition,  were  so  active  and  determined  in  its  defence,  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  storm  without  a  sacrifice  of  lives,  which 
Bolivar  was  unwilling  to  make. 

The  royalists  of  Coro,  being  re-enforced  with  troops  from  Por 
to  Rico,  marched  into  the  temtory  of  Caraccas,  and  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1813,  defeated  a  party  of  the  independents  at  Bar- 
quisimeto.  Bolivar  marched  to  repel  them ;  he  engaged  and 
routed  them  at  Vigirima,  Barbula,  and  Araure.  In  the  action  of 
Barbula  the  patriots  lost  young  Girardot,  who  had  been  distin- 
guished for  his  active  intrepidity  in  numerous  battles,  both  in 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  The  liberator  ordered  an  annual 
mourning  for  this  national  calamity,  and  assigned  a  pension  to 
the  family  of  Girardot  for  ever. 

Bolivar  had  invaded  Venezuela  under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
federacy of  New  Granada,  and  had  been  directed,  on  his  liberat- 
ing the  country,  to  restore  the  republican  government,  which, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  he  did  not  consider  advisable 
to  do.  Since  the  capitulation  of  Caraccas,  the  country  had  been 
under  a  military  government ;  and  although  this  power,  odious  in 
its  inil.^est  form,  was  not  abused  by  the  deliverer  of  the  countiy, 
his  inferior  officers,  not  under  his  immediate  control,  were  in 
some  instances  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  which 
occasioned  complaints  against  the  military  government,  and  Boli- 
var himself.  This  gave  him  uneasiness,  as  he  could  not,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  endure,  even  that  he  should  be 
suspect'ci  of  entertaining  ambitious  projects,  or  other  designs  than 
tlie  liberali-vn  of  his  countrv^  FFp.  snmmnnfH  n  frsrsGral  ^.-.rsirssr-._ 
tion,  cor;>i«  T  of  the  magistrates,  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  the 
members  of  1.3  municipality,  colleges,  the  board  of  trade,  and  all 
*  Ge  (B      Bolivar's  Letter  published  in  Walton's  Expos*. 
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the  proprietors  of  lands,  to  resign  his  authority  into  their  hands 
and  leave  them  to  establish  such  provisional  government  as  the^ 
might  d.  cm  expedient.     This  assembly  convened  on  the  2d  of 
January  1814;  and  Bolivar  appeared  before  them;  after  ex- 
,  iain.ag  his  views  and  intentions  in  invading  Venezuela,  he  resien. 
edhis  authority;  and  retiring,  desired  the  assembly  to  provWe 
such  authonties  as  in  their  opinion,  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 
quired.     Mendoza,  the  governor  of  Caraccas,  Rodriguez,  Zesl 
dent  of  the  municipality,  and  Alzuru,  successively  addressed  the 
assembly  and  urged  the  expediency,  under  the  existing  aspect  of 
affairs,  of  suffering  the  supreme  power  to  remam  in  the  hwids  of 
the  liberator,  and  proposed  to  re-vest  it  in  him,  as  dictator,  until  a 
representative  government  could  be  estabhshed,  either  for  Vene- 
zuela alone,  or  m  conjunction  with  New  Granada.     This  oroDo- 
hemt^  ^PP'"«>ved  of'  and  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  li- 

The  royal  chiefs  were  filled  with  rage  at  the  success  of  Boli- 
var,  and  were  determined,  that,  if  tl  ey  could  not  re-conquer  Ve- 
iiezuela,  they  would  destroy  it,  and  render  it  a  useless  acquisition 
to  the  victorious  patriots.  Not  satisfied  with  the  blood  and  de- 
vastation of  a  civil  war,  they  wished  to  light  up  the  torches  of  a 
servile  one,  and  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their  masters.  For 
this  purpose  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
0  excite  the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  and  organize  a  servL  fo^7 
The  most  obnoxious  of  these,  were  Boves,  Yanez,  Rosette,  and 
Puy,  Spaniards ;  and  Palomo,  a  negro,  who  had  been  outlawed 

a  robber  and  an  assassm.  The  governor  of  Spanish  Guiana 
supplied  Boves  and  Rosette  with  a^rms  and  ammunhron,"^ 
were  to  operate  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Caracc^s^ 
Zt  !h^  ^^d  Palomo  had  assigned  to  them,  as  their  theatrrorac-' 

da  and  Truxillo  and  were  assisted  by  the  royalists  of  Porto  Ca- 
vello,  Coro  and  Maracaibo.  There  were  70,000  slaves  in  Ve- 
nezuela,  who,  roused,  not  only  by  the  prospect  of  obtaTninAhel 
liberty,  but  by  the  promise  of  the  wealth  and  fortunes  of  thSr 
masters,  and  of  all  the  disloyal  part  of  the  populain  of  ?he  c^^^^^^ 
try,  afforded  materials  for  raising  an  army,  alLiin^  from  tenum" 
ber  and  its  turbulent  characterT~an  army  ^l^Vmhy^i 
1^  leaders,  and  of  the  cause  in  which  it  wasTo^^erpbved 
VTith  this  incendiaiy  foree,  Puy  and  Palomo  subjug^Ld  Barinas* 

ana  desolation.  Boves  and  Rosette  marched  from  the  bank»  nf 
the  Oronoco  to  the  vallies  of  Tuv  and  A^a^no  „!!^„,?!_  .^!5 
uon  before  them,  and  tracing  th4ir  paths'in  WoS!  whil  IftoT 
ected  into  one  channel,  the  '  puip^  current' woidJhave  in^ad 
Jhe^^  mighty  waters  of  the  Oro/oZ    It  is  almo"  ttcSbl;":^?^ 
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^^  T'f^^^M^taWiahed,  that  m  m  extent  of  coiwtiy  of  400 
nsi^s  4ro.M  th«  Oroiioca,  to  the  envifoiw  q[  Cwmeotm,  tbrmtng  the 
limita  of  this  murderom  campaigu,  not  a  humm  being  wm  spared, 
who^did  not  jam  tW  robbew.    By  such  m  exterminating  and 
murderous  warfare,  they  spread  terror  over  tbo  country,  which 
served  to  increaae  their  numbers  to  8000  men.     Of  tbM  entire 
army,  there  were  onJy  fifty  Spaniards  and  creoies,  the  r^st,  with 
the  ejccfiption  of  a  few  firee  muhutoes,  being  sbves.     Animated 
by  tlie  h^^s  of  plunder,  and  some  of  them  stimulated  by  revenge, 
then-  turbulent  fury  overcame  every  thing  which  opposed  them  • 
they  spread  terror  before  them,  and  left  ruin  and  desolation  be- 
h«4.     Bpves  took  possession  of  Victoria,  only  forty  miles  from 
Caraccas ;  and  Rosette  entered  Ocumare  thirty  miles  from  the 
capital,  while  Puy  and  Yanez,  having  subdued  Barinas,  advanced 
to  join  Boves,  in  February,  1814.     Encouraged  by  these  suc- 
cesses, the  Spanish  prisoners  at  Caraccas,  and  Laguira,  apj^ount- 
ing  to  nearly  1400,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  govem- 
"lent,  and  were  prepared  to  revolt.     Many  Spaniards  united  into 
a  body,  and  stationed  themselves  in  the  road  between  Caraccas 
I  am}  m  Guira,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  travellers,  and  to  cut 
off  the  communication.     The  situation  of  Caraccas  was  critical, 
and  Its  danger  imminent ;  it  requnod  uncommon  e^WJrtiona  to  pre- 
vent its  falhng  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  mercies  were 
like  those  the  tiger  shows  to  its  prey.     The  number  of  the  forces 
of  Bolivar  were  greatly  infer  or  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  country.     Should  the  garrisons  of  Caraccas 
and  La  Guira  be  called  into  the  field,  there  would  be  the  greatest 
danger  of  tlie  rising  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  city,  who  were 
rendered  ^esp^^iate  by  the  determination  of  Uje  Spanish  chiefs,  to 
admit  of  no  exchange  with  the  insurgents.     Under  these  alarm- 
mg  circumstances,  which  threatened  Caraccas  with  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  harassed 
with  cares,  and  his  mind  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  his  situation,  and  at  the  same  time,  lugbly  exasperated 
at  the  outrages  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  and  the  recent  m  issacres  at 
Ocumare,  BoUvar,  from  the  distraction  of  the  moment,  was  hurri- 
ed into  an  act,  which,  however  it  might  be  justified  by  the  kx  ta- 
Uoniar—the  principle  of  retaliation  is  shocking  to  contemplate,  and 
was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  uiyust.     Ih  gave  orders  to  execute  the 
prisoners,  and  800  Spaniards  wer^  put  to  death  on  this  dreadful 
^casion.     The  commandant  at  Porto  Gavello,  the  tnoment  he 
hear4  of  th^se  executions,  ordered  every  American  prisoner  at 
that  place,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  to  be  shot. 

The  danger  froni  the  slaves  being  removed.  Bolivar  marched 
^inat  the  enemv,  and  obta^wed  a  signal  victory  over  Boves,  at 
Tictaria ;  and  colonel  Rivas  defeated  Rosette  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Tuy,  a&d  about  the  sosne  iiiac,  i\a  forces  of  tbe  Ya&eE,  were  a^ 
defeated,  and  theii  leadet  kilbd  at  Osdukmi.  These  victories 
were  not  won  wklMMit  b&k  ere  %htiag  aod  a  heavy  loss,  the  ^tri- 
ots  being  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  They  cost 
them  oae  third  of  their  troops  :  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
tfiem  were  not  great,  as  from  the  want  of  cavalry  the  republicans 
had  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  wuemy  but  a  few  nules.  Los 
Llanos,  on  which  Caraccaa  is  dependant  for  horses,  b^ng  in  pos- 
session of  tht  «?rw>njy,  BoUvar*8  cava'ry  was  but  poorly  furnished. 
Boves  and  Rosevte  having  received  some  re-enforeements 
again  took  the  nad  leading  to  Caraccas.  Perceiving  the  storm 
gathering  over  Caraccas,  general  Marino  marched  from  Cumana 
to  the  assistance  of  Bolivar,  and  having  joined  a  body  of  troops 
under  general  Moniilla,  their  united  forces  attacked  and  defeated 
the  royalists  at  Bocachica,  aiid  about  the  same  time  Bolivar  him- 
self obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  San  Mateo.  Thes«  two  victo- 
ries relieved  Valencia,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  royalists 
under  Cevallos  and  Calzadas. 

These  losses  of  the  royalists  compelled  Boves  to  retire  to  Los 
Llanos,  and  Cevallos,  to  San  Carios,  whither  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  general  Marino ;  but  the  republican  general  being  defeat- 
ed Oii  the  16th  of  April,  retreated  to  Valencia.  Monteverdo  was 
succeeded  as  captain-general  of  Venezuela  by  Cagigal,  who 
brought  re-eiiforcements  fr<Mn  Coro,  and  uniting  them  with  the 
troops  of  Cevallos  and  Cakadas^  marched  towards  Valencia. 
After  some  delay  and  reconnoitering  on  both  sides,  the  two  ar- 
mies engaged  the  28th  of  May,  1814,  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo. 
The  action  was  the  most  bloody  that  had  been  fought ;  royal  rage 
and  popular  fury  were  brought  into  the  conflict ;  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  instances  of  valour  exhibited,  ap- 
proaching to  desperation ;  victory  was  long  doubtful,  hut  atit'u^ 
fortune  once  more  declared  in  favour  of  the  patriots.  The  ro^ 
ists  were  compelled  to  leave  tb»  field  covered  with  tlieir  dead  and 
wounded.  Their  whole  loss,  including  prisoners,  was  500  men 
and  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition.  ' 

The  royaUsts  retired  to  Coro  and  Los  Llanos,  whither  BoHvar 
pursued  them,  with  the  intention  of  driving  them  from  these  ter- 
rrtOTies,  from  whence  they  drew  all  their  reaources.    He  sent 
Urdaneta  with  500  mm  against  Coro,  and  Marina  with  about  the 
same  number  to  San  Fernando,  on  the  river  Apure,  in  die  nrn- 
Tjnce  of  Bannaa.     The  remaining  diviaioa  of  hk  array,  of  about 
j^®*"^^"^'  Bolivar  retained  under  his  immediate  com- 
??^LJ'„!*^_*^  deemed  sufficient  to  oppose  Boves,  who  not 
iiuvii^  «««*  ui  Uie  baitie  of  Carabobo,  was  marchina  tumaai  him, 
with  a  omnerous  squadron  of  cavahy.    This  cfivisiaa  of  hia  asmy 
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H  few  daya  the  three  divisions  of  the  repubUcan  army  weJe  "     '" 
.ate  1  many  miles,  when  Boves  attacked  Bolivar  at  r«P^f  1  P*"" 

&"  "T  ^  *^T  ^'^"^^'  -d about  ISOmrsfomCar^^^^^^^^ 
rhe  conflict  was  sharp,  and  maintained  with  grent  furv  for  I!v!f  1 

ral  Urdaneta  heard  of  these  disasters  he  wis  ^t^in.         ^  ^T" 

>   tance  to  be  able  to  afford  any  assSce  to  Ca^  *^«  ^''"Al  ^''" 

fore  withdrew  to  Cucu..,  on'th:rrrs  ^f^I^rGrLn^l^^^^^^ 

The  possession  of  Venezuela  was  again  lost  bv^ienLnt. 

after  their  dominion  over  it  had  been  ap^aren^;  weU  e  taSed' 

nero  /fhTrr/""""'  ""^  ^"^^^" '  their  affairs  were  pros: 
perous  thu  first  of  June,  and  in  one  month  thpv  hu^uJ 

nearly  desperate.  Th  ay  had  no  ar^y  ZL  proictfon  rf'^ 
raccas;  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  orScaveHo" 
the  troops  embarking  forOrmana;  and  to^omplete^heirruS' 
m  Venezuela,  much  dissatisfaction  prevaUed  with  BolivaTs  mm' 
tary  government,  occasioned  by  the' conduct  of  somfonas  1" 
nerall,  and  the  people  of  Los  Llanos  declared  for  the  roydiste 
Bolivar  marched  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  Cumana  a^d 
almost  he  whole  population  ofCaraccas  repaired  thiTer  'such 
was  then-  dread  of  falling  inio  the  hands  ofVn  exZerat^d  S     i 

GutrJuT;Tli4  .^v7  "^'  ^T^-^^^"  of  Serand  lI     ' 
uuira  m  July,  1814 ;  Valencia  was  besiered,  and  held  out  until     I 

Sron^'T^  f  "'  S^^^'  "^^'  ^*^^  ^  it  accepted  terLs  of!  I 

capitulation.     But  from  the  many  flagrant  breaches  of  faith  by  i 

he  royaliste,  the  patnots  would  not  surrender  the  place  uS^  I 
the  Spanish  general,  in  presence  of  the  two  armies,  Ld  dW  tho 
solemn  celebration  of  mLs,  would  bind  himself  by  ^noatf^^^^^^^ 

before  the  host,  religiously  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  tCrS.  The  , 

r^lr  ^.^^  J-e«--^  "P  ^  ¥  soon  XJ^l     I 
wind," ordei^thl  .i;«bU^ofK;,^^  ' 
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to  be  shot.  Among  those  who  fell  was  the  learned  and  eloquent 
t-spejo,  as  a  civihan  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  and  the  brSitest 
ornaments  of  the  republican  cause.  "ngnxesi 

Boves  pursued  the  patriots  into  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and 
defeated  them  m  Arguita;  success  no  longer  followed  their  ban- 
ners ;  the  good  fortune  of  Bolivar  seemed  to  have  forsaken  hh« 
and  with  the  loss  of  lus  power,  was  lost  the  respect  for  his  au 
thonty.     The  commandant  of  his  flotilla  on  the  coast  refused  to 
obeyhia  orders.     The  s,m  of  Venezueliwi  indepe  idence  had 
once  more  set,  and  darkness  and  despotism  overspread  the  land 
where  liberty  had  first  dawned.     With  the  patriots,  who  h^  sT 
vnred  these  dreadful  reverses,  all  was  lost  except  hope,  and  the 
li«iour  of  their  services  to  redeem  their  country.     B^t  ie  invin- 
cible  mmd  of  Bolivar  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  misfortunes,  how- 
ever  tremendous,  nor  shaken  from  its  purposes  by  the  most  over ^ 
whelnjmg  reverses.     Sensible  that  nothing  more  could  now  be 
f^rlV     '''''^.u^  irwiependence  in  Venezuela,  he  embarked 
fo^£??  f^r*  r^^™^  ^^^^  boldest  of  his  officers,  who  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  fortunes,  even  in  this  night  of  adversity.    Ri- 
vas  and  Bermudas,  with  the  remnant  of  troops,  separated  from 
c^Hirnf  Tif"'^?  ^"^  Matunn,  already  rendered  celebrated  as  the 
cradle  of  the  laat  revoluUon,  it  being  there  general  Marino  first 
raised  the  republican  standard.    M^urin  becLe  theSe^ous 
of  the  desperate  i^tnots,  who  had  no  quarters  to  expect  from 
i^.S^'t'  "f  »«;.fe^days  a  considerable  number  weJ^ 
assembled  h^  from  different  quarters.    This  '  forfwn  how^ 
was  successively  attacked  by  Morales  and  Boves,  both  crfwh^ 
were  repulse^  with  serious  loss.     Rivaa  and  Bermudas,  who  ted 
the  httle  rei     mt  of  patriots,  maintained  themselves  fo  HonS^ 
derable  time ,  but  after  obtaining  many  advantages  over  Sie  ro^. 
ahsts,  they  v  ere  at  last  compelled  to  yieW  tol  destiny,  S 
the  vast  superiority  of  their  enemies  rendered  inevitable!    Thev 
were  entireh^  defeated  at  Urica,  on  the  5th  of  December  18l7 
and  soon  der  Maturin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ro^a^^ts  f  an 
acquisition,  however,  attended  wiOi  the  loss  of  th^  fev^i^fe 
h«T!;r  ^r'f^.  ^'""^P^  ^*  some  of  the  troZ,  a^d^ 
o?^W  '  fV'^'"^  i  ^^^"**'  ^»^^^«  ^'  maintainedCcauTe 

;  int;^h«  ^  K  K-f  ««"V\^^^'^'  ^^''  public  exhibitionVto  con- 

fatT^hlt^^^^^^^^^^^^^        -^'^-«  ^^y^  ^^^t  -^  ™  ^^^ 

Bolivar  proceeded  from  GarthafTt^n.o  fa  T..-:^  *=i-..^-.  -u^  ^^_ 
SsfJU*5^  confederate  provinces  of  Hew  Gr:,^da"wai  in 
^cepted  ^"^'^^^  ^°  *^^  confedeiucy,  which  were 
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Effect  of  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  on  ihr  revohition—his  c/w.«r« 
l%ttc  meamres  respecting  ^merica^dissemiom  atnong  the  p     >■ 
oU^Bohvar  sent  against  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota-^i  capitulates^ 
Lundmamarca  joins  the  confederacy^^egulations  of  the  congress 
^Bohvar  proceeds  against  the  royalists  in  Santa  Martha-Dis- 
pute between  kim  and  Castillo—he  lays  siege  to  Carthagena^ 
arrival  of  the  expedtHon  frotn  Cadiz^MoriUo  redwes   the 
yland  of  Margania—he  lays  siege  to  Cartha^ena^it  capitu^ 
tales— republican  standard  again  raised  in  Margarita— Bolivrv 
pts  out  an  expedition  at  Aux    Cayes— invades  Fenezuela^-^s 
dejeated— returns  to  Av^  Cayes— Monllo  conquers  JVetw  Gra^ 
nada— enters  Bogota-    assacre  of  the  patriots— war  in  Vene- 
zuela—Bolivar takes  Angostura— Morillo's  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Margarita. 

WE  have  now  arrived  to  a  period  v-hich  forms  an  important 
epoch  m  the  revolution.     The  overthrow  of  the  mighty  fabric 
ot  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  hir  abdication,  in  April,  1814, 
was  an  event  not  less  unexpected  an<  abionishing,  than  import- 
ant m  Its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe.     The  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VIL  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  with  all  the  absolute 
powers  of  the  monarchy,  was  a  necG.^bary  and  immediate  conse- 
quence.    The  estabhshment  of  po^miar  governments  in  America 
was  occasioned  by  the  usurpations  oi-  Bonaparte,  and  their  ob- 
ject, at  first,  at  least  the  ostensible  one,  to  resist  liis  designs 
against  Spain,  and  maintain  the  righ*    J'  *Heir  legitimate  sove- 
reign ;  so  that  at  an  early  period  the  intelligence  now  received 
from  Europe  would  have  filLd  the  coloaies  with  joy.     But  so 
great  was  the  revolution  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, produced  by  a  contest  of  more  than  fou.  years,  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  animosity  and  cruelty,  that  an  event  which,  but 
a  short  time  before,  might  have  given  rise  to  universal  rejoicing 
m  America,  occasioned  at  first  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Narino,  and  the  retreat  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  of  the  confederacy  '  r»opt;yan  ;  of  the  total 
•-r-.irii;;-_-..  -_-i  i;s»,  icpu»>auuii  cuuou  iri  T  eitexiucitt,  tuiu  iiie  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Europe,  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  were  received  by  the  congress  of 
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New  Gi  anada,  about  the  fame  time.     The  defeat  of  their  army 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  royaliata  in  Venezuela,  wa^ 
each  a  serioua  calamity ;  but  the  intelligence  from  Europe  was 
of  a  more  important  character.     It  entirely  changed  the  genoral 
aspect  of  things,  and  in  some  measure  the  character  of  the  revo- 
lution.    The  resistance  in  America  commenced  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  in  most  of  the  provinces 
the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  was  expressly  acknowledged.  Fer- 
dinnnd  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  if  resistance  was  continued 
it  must  Do  against  the  power  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Spain! 
The  restoration  of  thekiiig,  theiefore,  cJianged  ther  lations  be- 
tween the  colimies  and  the  parent  country,  as  well  as  placed  the 
la<ter  in  a  condition  to  direct  all  its  strength  against  the  r^belMous 
Americans,  being  relieved  from  the  war  at  home,  ant    living  no 
longer  any  employment  for  her  aiinies  in  the  peninsula.     At  in 
eariier  period  of  the  contest,  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  would 
have  greatly  damped,  if  not  effectually  checked  the  snirit  of  the 
revolution;  but  after  the  strufje  had  continued    early  five  years, 
a..id  the  minds  of  the  Americana  became  exasperated  by  the  cru- 
elties and  massacres  of  the  Spanish  colonial  rulers,  it  was  cal- 
culated to  have  but  comparatively  little  influence.     Had  Feidi- 
nand,  however,  pursued  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  towards 
America;  had  he  condemned  the  rashness  of  the  colonial  chiefs 
who  had  driven  the  people  into  resistance  ;  reformed  the  abuses 
and  removed  the  oppressions  of  which  the  colonies  had  justly 
complained,  probably  he  might  have  so  far  revived  the  sentiments 
of  loyalty,  as  to  have  checked,  if  not  to  have  extinguished,  the 
flame  of  the  revolution.     But  Instead  of  this  course,  the  first  of- 
ficial intelligence  the  Americans  had  cf  his  being  reinstateu  on 
his  throne,  was  a  decree,  treating  them  as  rebels,  and  commamt- 
mg  them  to  lay  down  their  anns.     This  was  sufiicient  to  saiisly 
the  Americans  that  they  had  no  more  justice  to  expect  from  Fer- 
dinand, than  from  the  regency  ;  that  no  attention,  whatever,  was 
to  be  paid  to  their  complaints ;  no  respect  shown  to  their  rights. 
This  decree,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  directing  the  equipment  of  a  formidable  annament  at 
Cadiz,  to  reduce  the  disloyal  Americans  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission.    At  the  same  time,  the  most  rigorcus  measures  were 
adopted  at  home,  by  a  bigoted  and  absolute  king,  against  the 
members  of  the  Cortes,  and  other  patriots,  v  .o  had  made  such 
noble  exertions,  such  patriotic  secrifices,  for  ihe  defence  of  his 
throne.     When  such  base  ingratitude  and  injustice  were  expe- 
rienced by  the  patriots  of  Spain,  what  treatment  had  *he  insur- 
gents ot  America  to  expect  from  an  infatuated  monarch,  a  capri- 
'^ous  tyrant  ?     As  the  rupture  between  the  Spanish  patriots  and 
Amenea     as  hurried  on  by  the  regency's  declaring  war  aguinst 
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the  Americans,  so  the  conteat  as  between  Ferdinand  himself  and 
the  colonies,  was  ^^accd  on  a  footing  ajraoet  incompatible  with 
accommodation,  by  he  same  ra*h  measures  on  the  part  of  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Dasperate  and  almost  hopeless  as  the  cause  of  tLe  indepen- 
dence  was  rendered  by  this  intehl^'^nce  from  Europe,  and  the  se- 
noiK,  reverses  which  the  patriois  had  suffered,  the  congress  of 
JNew  Uranada  was  not  dishcMirtened  by  these  appalling  circum- 
stances, but  viewing  the  approaching  crisis  in  its  true  light,  pre- 
pared  to  meet  it.  The  first  of  September  the  congress  published 
a  proclamation,  which,  after  detailing  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  sad  reverses  their  arms  had  sustained,  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing  language : 

"  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  military  aflairs  of  New  Granada. 
Every  step  the  republicans  make  costs  a  bloody  battle  in  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  Venezuela,  where  hords  of  assassins  are  formed  by  the 
agents  of  the  king  to  check  ihe  progress  of  the  friends  of  Uberty. 
Uur  frontiers  are  constantly  molested  by  the  royalists  of  Maracw- 
bo,  and  those  who  now  possess  Barinas ;  both  of  whom  keep  al- 
ways  m  alarm  the  defenders  of  Pamplona  and  Casanaro.     The 
inhabitants  of  Santa  Martha  obstinately  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
us.     Carthagena  wants  assistance  from  the  general  government 
which  IS  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  provide  for  Uie  defence  of 
I'opayan,  which  is  again  threatened  with  invasion ;  and  this  of 
course  increases  the  difficulties  we  should  have  in  rescuing  the 
unfortunate  Quito  from  the  power  of  her  oppressors.     These  arc 
the  objects  which  imperiously  call  for  the  attention  of  the  confede- 
rate provinces.     Useless  shall  be  the  declaration  of  our  indepen- 
dence if  we  have  not  resolution  to  support  it.    We  possess  within 
-ourselves  the  means  of  attaining  this  great  object,  and  no  power 
whatever  will  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  us  if  we  avail  ourselves 
of  our  own  strength ;  our  exertions  must  unquestionably  be  great, 
and  our  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause  unbounded.     But  su^-h 
efforts  ar.  worthy  of  men  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  people 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  since  we  have  notliinfr  to  hope,  ami 
much  to  fear  from  the  European  nations.     Notwithstanding  the 
cessions  at  Bayonne,  and  the  torrents  of  blood  that  the  French 
have  shed  by  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  Ferdinand  has  been  re- 
storec  to  Spam  ;  and  the  country,  now  freed  from  the  French, 
will  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  send  a  formidable  army 
again  to  subdue  us."  ■^ 

«  Ye  people  of  New  Granada !  contemplate  your  fate,  and  that 
ol  your  posterity  ;  you  may  easily  judge  of  it ;  and  let  your  reso- 
lution  be  formed  accordingly,  and  nobly.     Again  we  repeat,  youi 
uestmy  depends  on  your  own  exertions.  " 
Aiarmiug,  however,  as  the  crisis  was,  it  was  not  capable  of 
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producing  union  among  the  republicans,  or  of  extinguishing  those 
ieuds  wh^h  had  been  equally  detrimental  and  disgracefuifo  thSr 
cause.     That  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  oxposed  a 
the  same  dangers,  should  waste  their  strength  in  ?hei?  own  dis- 
sensions at  the  very  time  that  the  com.non  enemy  was  at  thrgates 
of  their  capitals,  and  threatening  them  with  one  common  rtdn 
evinces  the  inveteracy  of  their  animosities,  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  factious  spirit.     Such  conduct  was  scarcely  less  absurd  than 
hat  of  the  two  owners  of  a  building,  who  were  disputing  abou 
the  extent  of  their  respective  rights  to  the    ,roperty,  whilst  it  was 
in  flames  instead  of  uniting  their  exertions  to  save  it  from  tho 
conflagration.     Don  Bernardo  Alvarez,  president  of  Cundina! 
inarca,  persisted  m  refusing  to  join  that  province  to  the  confede- 
mcy,  which  It  was  evident  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  governmen    and  give  energy  to  the  measures  that  congress 
were  pursuing  tor  the  safety  of  the  counto^.     At  length,  howfver 
being  satished  that  the  people  demanded  the  unionf  A  variz  de 
puted  Lozano  to  treat  with  the  congress,  and  terms  if  union  were 
agreed  upon  ;  but  the  president  objected  to  a  union,  and  refused 
to  ratur  the  treaty.     Heproposed  an  afliance,  which  he  confess 
declined  to  accept.     This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sr 
arrived  at  Tunja  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1814,  and  engaged  in  Z 
service  of  the  congress.     The  contideracy  at  this  tfm^eon  b^d 
of  the  provinces  of  Casanare,  Pamplona,  Tunja,  Neyva,  Choco 
Popayan,  Car  hagena,  Muiiquita,  Socorro,  and  Antio^quk.     The 
congress  resolved  to  compel,  by  military  force,  the  province  of 
bundinamarca  to  acknowledge  its  power  and  join  the  confedera- 
cy.    Ihey  accordingly  sent  Bolivar  in  December,  1814,  to  be- 
siege  Santa  Fede  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  refracJory  provhicc 
Hir  army  consisted  of  that  division  of  the  army  of  Venezuela  nn* 
de.  genera!  Urdaneta,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  the  XTttoT 
virions,  retreated  to  Cucuta,  and  was  ordered  from  thence  by  the 
congress  to  Punja,  with  some  additional  troops.     Bolivar  storm- 
ed the  city  and  obtained  possession  of  its  principal  suburbs,  when 
Alvarez  accepted  the  terms  of  capitulation  that  had  been  oFered 

e' iot\r'  '^'* '-.  Provi^^ce  Bhould  join  the  confederacyrand 
cajoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  confederate  states  The 
c>^ectora  college  of  Santa  Fe  was  then  assembled,  wS  ratSd 
he  capitulation,  and  invited  the  congress  to  adjourn  iis  session 
to  that  capital,  which  it  soon  after  did.  ^  "'^ 

mon!"!nr''".PT'^'*''^"^"'""^^^^^  ^"-  ^^the  federal  govern- 

i^l  u^  ^^'^^  '^'^  improvements  and  changes  in  the  system 

which  had  been  made  a  short  time  before,  gave' it  power  anTene": 

fLJltTj}^^''^  '^''^^  >»  September  and  October  pre- 

:.1:1\?!..^:"'  V  F'^viiicc,  «Acepi  vyttHaimre,  ixeyva,  and  Vhocn. 

is  populous,  sent  two  deputies  to  the 
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gates,  or  officers  of  the  general  sovernme^^^^^^^  '^  **'^^^' 

lating  to  the  confederacy.  «**^e™™ent,  m  all  concerns  re- 

repel  all  their  attack.      Tk  '  '  f^^^^^o^  the  means  to 

a^prifia-trass^^^^ 

of  the  specie  which  for  years  they  had  beeTSdh^fuTin  th^ 
sanctuary  of  Chiquinquira.     The  government  e^fPnin^/     ^ 

LZTed  M ';  'rr^  ^^^itionLdrrdVeS^^^^  ?:: 

lebi  ated  Mutis,  which  made  important  discoveries      To  nrlf 
he  mtrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  banTsSVrom  Z T 

the  royahsts  of  Maracaibo,  who  harassed  the  coSbv  their  ?^ 

S  in  Sf '  '."^  ^™'''"'''''-.    '*^^''  government  andXl^ 
«S«^  ,f  f.,    "^^  «'^''f  exertions  to  ensure  succese  to  "his 

„...  j...__    r®""  "'  fe«a'  advaniage  to  the  natriota.  in  ^.»„  .!,„ 
=..j<>.Huuo„  men  preparing  at  Cadii  should  be  dir«;ied  a^sl 
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New  Granada.  With  yery  great  exerUons  3000  men  were  mised 
.at  die  head  of  which  Bohvar  marched  as  far  as  theiown  .^S 
I.0X,  on  the  nver  Magdalena.     Here  he  halted  to  obtain  fromX 
provmce  of  Carthagena  the  additional  men  and  ar^  wS  ^ 
congress  had  ordered  as  its  quota  of  troops  for  threSfti^ 
Bohvar  apphed  to  the  governor  c  ^    ^rthagena  for  the  re-eX^ 
ment  and  supplies  which  the  congress  had  ordered ;  but  Don  M 
Castillo,  mUitary  commandant  of  Carthagena,  beikg  a  per^^^ 
enemy  of  Bolivar,  exerted  aU  his  influenci  with  the|ovSr  to 
prevent  his  complymg  with  the  demands  of  the  congrL,  aiid  un- 

were,  that  Bohvar.  entertained  ambitious  views,  and  had  injured 
It^nTe?  nr%  f  sanguinary  career  in  Venezuela.     The  remon- 
rpfii^pH  ..         V"^  T'u  "°a^^ling;   the  governor  obstinately 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  congress,  and  Bolivar, 
disappointed  and  chagrined  at  this  unexpected  delay,  and  exalp^ 
rated  at  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  C^tiUo  a  J  tiirg^^emor 
determined  to  stand  by  his  arms.     Accordingly  he  immedS 
marched  against    and  laid  ,iege  to  the  town  of  Carthre^  1^^ 
hopes  to  obtain  by  force,  what  he  had  failed  to  ac  "mS^bv 
peaceable  means  ;  and  to  compel  the  governor  of  Cartha^^^^^^ 
ol^y  the  authority  of  the  congress,  as  he  had  before,  that  of  Sa„ta 

n«^«  J  i  •  ""^J^^^  *^®  ^^^P«  ^«»"«  collected  from  other 

parts  of  the  province,  leaving  it  defenceless,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  civii  war.     The  royalists  taking  advant4  Ku« 
conquered  Mompox,  and  most  of  the  proving  of  Carthag^^ 
S  V  ^r'-'"''  W3ition,  whilst  the  lejWans  were  disgr'^e! 
^fo^      ThT^  ^^  *^''''"^^",^  themselves  by  their  own  chss^l 
me^;.rJ5^»i    r^''^  completely  frustrated  all  the  judicious 
ineasures  of  tlie  federal  governn.ent,  and  threatened  the  total  ruin 
of  the  cause  ot  the  patriots.     It  continued  to  rage  until  the  expe- 
dition  from  Cadiz,  the  most  formidable  eve.  .ent^  Spain  to  SL- 
Z'^^?li^^^  coast  of  Venezuela,     ^en  imeUigenci^f 
tlus  mached  Carth^ena,  Bohvar,  w»-    ^  neart  was  never  for  a 
moment  esi.anged  from  che  great    -        of  independence,  how 

^xSnerar/r  r  ^''"  ^"^  ^-T^^^  ^  ^^^  ^»^'^  ^^^^^^t^  from 
.xasperated  feelmgs,  or  misguided  notions  of  expediency,  would 
notsuffe,  a  contest  to  be  probnged,  .mch,  unfc  eL^dr 

tir^  ^Tl        ^^^  goveramcat  of  Carthagena  tliat  he  would  rc- 

Tc^TZ  1     ^T'^""  *"^  ^*^*^^  ^^  ^^™y'  °«w  considerably  re- 
duced  by  tiie  cml  war  and  drse^m,  to  co-operate  in  the  de4ice 

Spail     ^'  ^"'^'  ^*®  expected  attack  from  the  expeditioa  from 
Tliis  expedition  consisted  often  thousand  of  the  chosen  and 
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best  troops  of  Spain,  conveyed  in  fifty  transport  ships,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  frigates  ;  the  fitting  it  out  had  nearly  exhausted  The  „! 
tional  1  esources.     It  was  cortimanded  by  general  Morillo  whose 

middle  ot  April,  1815,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  the  harbineer 

beeTXled'lf""  '"f  t^''  '"^^ '^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'- 'dy 
been  witnessed.     Universal  alarm   spread  among  the  patriots 

Aroughout  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.     From  CaruDano 
Mon^fo  proceeded  against  the  island  of  MargaritarwherLae: 
ra    Bermudas,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  and  r^an^of  3ie 
patriots  of  Venezuela  had  repaired.     All  the  eierticrof  the  pa! 
mots  were  no^  sufficient  to  defend  the  island  against  the  power 
ful  force  of  Moriho;  he,  however,  lost  one  of  his  frigates  the 
ban  Pedro  Alcantara.     The  patriots  mostly  escaped,  embark  n^ 
for  Carihagena  and  the  West  India  islands.     F?om  mTS 
Monllo  proceeded  to  Caraccas,  then  in  possession  of  thefoy^' 
sts,  where,  and  at  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  he^eft 
JO  thousand  of  his  troops ;  but  received  in  exchange  f^-  those 
Jett,  some  trooos  that  woro  ni.nv:«»oi„  „*„/.-  .j  _.  ^'=>  "    ."^ 


.  n.  ^  -;,    "--r"?  ""nwcivuu  III  excnange  tor  those 

left,  some  troops  that  were  previously  stationed  at  Caraccas    In 

month  of  Juno,  the  expedition  sailed  from  Porto  Cavello  for 


le  month  ^.  ^  „«..,  wic  cApuumoa  sauea  trom  rorto  Cavelln  Cm- 

steTA^gu^^^^^^^^^  "^^'^'^''^^^  ^"^  '^'  -^  -—  the 

Carthagena  is  situated  on  a  bay,  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  is 

fsubur     Th7.T-^  '''  "^^'  ni'^'y  ''  ^^"^^'  and  Sai^ 
<t  suburb.     The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  Uiick  and  hi^h  wall  •  a 

form     TaT^^'  \  ^""^  i  ^*"^'^"^'  ^^^"^h  is  built  in  a  c^ul^ 

Z  the  walh  of  r  •'""'!'  ^Z''Y  ^y  ^'°^^^^«^«  «"  ^^-h  side, 
.loms  the  walls  of  Gimani  with  the  city.     On  the  east  of  the  citv 

IS  a  fort,  which  overlooks  Gimani ;  and  the  batteries  on  «io  SlL 
called  Lapopa,  about  150  yards  distant,  command  the  fort  and 
protect  the  town  and  its  environs.  North  of  Lapopa  is  iSe 
resca,  which  communicates  with  a  ditch  or  channel,  that  divides 
the  ci  yjrom  Gimam,  but  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  are  con! 
nected  by  a  bridge.  Morillo  fixed  nis  head  quarters  twelve  X 
^Z  t  o^^',r  "  P'^^^^-"^d  Turbaco,  and  formed  his  line  so 
Z  nw  ?  communication  by  land  with  the  town.     Colonel 

on  thi  IHhTA '^  Lapopa  which  was  attacked  by  the  royahsts 
rab  eloi  I  ^"^«™ber,  but  Oiey  were  repulsed  with  conside- 
cmn  hij;  •  ?V*'^,^*'^^u°"  of  batteries,  and  the  introduction  of 
gun  boats  in  o  the  bay,  they  succeeded  however,  in  cutting  off" 

ouytsTr^'^^'"  ''f  t""'.  ^^^'  ^^  »«^^  ^-«d->  one  oTthe 
outlets  to  the  ocean,  which  deprived  the  besieged  of  all  means 

bI/doTT^,P'TT  ^"^^  "^^  ^^^^"-  The  citf  was  twL  bom! 
barded ;  but  suffered  most  from  the  want  of  provisions.  wKi.^. 
oiivr  a  Siege  oi  nearly  four  months,  compelled  the  patriots  "to 
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g«a  under  the  protection  of  the  Eri'Juh  gt^C™  m  aJd^Mr" 
Hislop,  an  English  metr-.hant,  was  despatched  to  London  ft  Jhf' 
purpose.  But  before  any  answer  was  received  to  hi,  H^  ?  u""' 
the  famine  raged  to  s..ch  a  deffreTtS  w,  '•^'Pa'^he". 
abandon  the  city.  The  beSn/o?  LceS"  thf!,' "^.^ 
amou-.ted  to  100  persons  daily.  On  the  6th  Jn^n^^^'^V^' 
p  ace  was  evacuated.     More^than  2000  porsoni  UaZ",  "i" 

mo  »,Z1'' f  r'"  T"  '"P"''?" '  »<• '«'"''?  taken  o"Sd 
tno  garnson  of  Bocachica,  it  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  l/ft 

Most  of  the  p^l-irp'ro'cTeilld  t'T^t%t  ""'''''"' ""  '" 
m»t  of  M3  "?r  •"«''»  .f™™  'he  official  letter  to  his  govem- 

m^L.  ir  f^?'  "'^  -captain-general,  exhibits  a  picture  of  hw- 
roi  that  almost  stai»eers  bplipf  «  ti.„  i,_  ui  '"'-'"'e  oi  uor- 
Ihe  city  ii  scarcelvfrL  j        u  /   ,  '>omble  appearand  of 

!:rrliE?i  -  ?'"S-r:rrhVr  Jh^: 

ne^s&e-iS^s3S^^^^^^ 

A  list  of  prisoners  was  delivered  by  Morillo  tn  ■|Vrnr,t„i. «      -.u 
an  intimation  that  they  ouffht  to  be  tHed  bv  th.  n  ^^"*^'^«»  ^^^^ 

a:irrroS;.r^i^^^^^^^^^^ 

other  reasons,  for  tiilsfeSiouMhaturut  bar ^^^ 

hXn'rurdtMrri'if'°ipt 

first  ex^r„t?.!^»  i!   W    ?"° '  ""'*  declares  that  these  were  the 
he  SnaST  f  ^^r^"'^'  *"'*  'ha'  he  was  the  only  one  of 

ful  an  asDPM  ihf.  •.  ^'     .  ^"'"''    "'"  "ar  now  presents  so  dire- 
ra  .ht  ha?/hl'         "  "  °°'  **''J' '°  '■"'esee  its  termination.     All 

puntheThehSXt'"*?^^^^^^^^^ 

and  peace  miSlK      "™'"'T  «'»»'■»  have  been  sufficient, 

jneasU::  a™i''X:.^T„  r ir,?i7  ^- A-^^^^^^ 

iarei  produce  good  effects  "  '       ''  '  "*""  '"••=/-  suGn««  ^r 

There  was  about  iOOO  'troops  at  Carthagena  when  the  place 
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was  first  besieged,  who,  with  its  inhabitants,  defended  the  city  ; 
the  federal  congress  of  New  Granada  was  unable  to  afford  them 
any  assistance.  Bolivar  went  to  Jamaica  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Carthagena;  but  the  town  surrendered  before 
he  carried  his  plan  into  execution,  and  he  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Venezuela.     About  the  same  time  that  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  Carthagena,  Arismendi  again  raised  the  re- 
publican standard  in  the  island  of  Margarita ;  and  after  defeat- 
ing the  garrison  Morillo  had  left,  in  several  actions,  took  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  island.     In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  revived  in  Venezuela,  so  that  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  the  royahsts  had  reduced,  and  where  they  con- 
sidered all  resistance  at  an  end,  were  again,  either  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  patriots,  or  the  seats  of  war.     The  insolence  and 
arrogance  of  the  royalists  at  Caraccas  revived  the  disaflfection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  occasioned  many  of  the  provincial  troops, 
who,  after  the  conquest  >  '  the  province,  had  consented  to  fight 
under  the  royal  standard,  to  desert  and  join  themselves  to  the 
republican  troops,  who  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  after 
the  defeat  at  Urica.     These  troops  served  as  rallying  points  for 
the  disloyal  from  all  quarters  in  Venezuela. 

The  guerrilla  system  of  warfare  was  now  adopted,  in  imitation 
of  the  Spaniards,  m  the  war  with  the  French.  Various  guerrilla 
parties  were  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Monagas,  Piar, 
Roxas,  Zaraza,  Llanos,  and  other  intrepid  leaders,  who  occupied 
the  interior  of  the  provinces  of  Guiana,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Ca- 
raccas, and  Birinas.  More  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Venezuela  than  had  existed  at  any  former  period ;  alarmed 
at  the  impending  danger,  they  seemed  disposed  to  forget  former 
differences,  and  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  their 
country.  The  guernllas  carried  on  an  active  partisan  warfare, 
harassing  the  Spanish  troops,  and  by  rapidly  advancing  and  sud- 
denly retreating,  worried  them  with  constant  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches, and  when  a  favourable  opportunity  presented,  en- 
gaged them,  and  often  successfully. 

To  aid  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  island  of  Margarita 
and  in  Venezuela,  Bolivar  planned  and  fitted  out  an  expedition 
from  Aux  Cayes,in  conjunction  with  Prion,  a  native  of  Curracoa, 
who  had  served  on  board  the  flotilla,  in  the  employ  of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Venezuela.  Brion,  being  wealthy,  contri- 
buted largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  as  a 
remuneration,  was  appointed  to  command  the  maritime  force, 
which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  war  and  thirteen  transports, 
most  of  which  carried  guns.  One  thousand  troops  were  on 
ts\ja.i-^,  iiiauu  up  vi  uic  cinigranis  irom  ?  eii6i:<UciE,  ttiiu  a  uttri  oi. 
the  garrisuu  that  escaped  from  Carthagena.    The  expedition 
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sailed  from  Aux  Cayes  the  latter  part  of  March,  1816,  and  on 
its  passage  engaged  and  captured  two  Spanish  ships  of  war, 
after  a  severe  and  bloody  conflict,  in  which  Brion  was  wounded. 
Early  in  May,  the  expedition  landed  at  the  island  of  Margarita, 
and  disembarked  the  troops.     The  patriots  took  possession  of 
the  whole  island^  the  Spaniards  abandoning  all  but  the  fortress 
of  Pampatar.     The  expedition  sailed  from  Margarita  to  Caru- 
pano,  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Cumana,  where  Bolivar 
overcame  the  royahsts,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.     His 
successes  revived  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  Caraccas,  and  nu- 
merous guerrilla  parties  came  to  join  him,  which  he  furnished 
w/ th  arms.     From  Carupano,  Bolivar  sailed  to  Choroni  and  Ocu- 
maie,  situated  between  the  ports  of  La  Guira  and  Porto  Ca- 
vello,  Avhere  he  landed  on  the  6th  of  July.     Near  Ocumare  and 
Ghoroni  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar,  cocoa,  and  indigo, 
on  which  many  slaves  were  employed.     As  the  enemy  had  set 
the  example  of  liberating  slaves,  and  thinking  that  this  measure 
would  be  expedieni  ip.  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  Bolivar,  on 
landing  at  Ocumare,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Caraccas,  in  which  ho  derl  res  that  "justice  and  policy  demand 
the  emancipation  of  the  .laves,  and  that  henceforth  there  shall 
be  but  one  class  of  people  in  Venezuela ;  all  shall  be  citizens." 
The  successes  of  the  patriots  under  Bolivar,  and  on  the  island 
of  Margarita,  astonished  the  royalists,  and  filled  them  with  rage. 
To  perceive  the  patriots  rising  up,  they  scarcel>  knew  from 
whence,  and  defeating  their  garrisons  and  troops,  and  re-occu- 
pying the  country  they  had  so  recently  conquered,  served  not 
only  to  convince  them  what  kind  of  enemies  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  conquer  a  country,  where, 
like  the  fabled  hydra,  for  every  head  that  was  cut  off,  two  sprang 
up ;  but  these  successes  seemed  to  be  robbing  them  of  the  vic- 
tories they  had  already  won,  and  the  advantages  they  had  ob- 
tained.    Nothing  could  exceed  their  violence  and  fury  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  who  favoured  the  cause  of 
independence.     Among  other  outrages  which  were  committed 
in  the  town  of  Cumana,  a  female  of  respectable  family,  for  the 
crime  of  having  spoken  against  the  Spanish  government,  was 
placed  on  an  ass,  led  through  the  streets,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  publicly  scourged  so  barbarously  as  to  occasion  her 
death. 

Bolivar  left  part  of  his  troops  at  Choroni,  under  Sir  Gregor 
M'Gregor,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Enghsh 
army  m  Portugal,  and  had  served  in  the  cavalry  of  Venezuela 
ml811,  but  whose  subsequent  exploits  acquired  for  him  more 
iiOtoiiety  than  honourable  fame  ;  and  the  residue  he  disembarked 
at  Ocumare.    M'Gregor,  whose  force  formed  the  vanguard  of 
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the  army,  took  Maracayand  La  Cabrera,  and  was  proce6din<» 
ngainst  Victoria  when  he  was  arrested  in  his  successful  career  by 
the  arni^l  of  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  under  general  Mo- 
lales.     He  had  been  sent  by  Morillo  on  his  receiving  intelHgenco 
of  the  expedition  against  Venezuela.     The  two  divisions  of  Boli- 
var s  little  army,  consisting  in  all  of  less  than  1000  men,  were  un- 
ortunately  separated  several  miles,  of  which  Morales  tookadvan- 
mge,  and  attacked  the  rear  guard  under  the  liberator  himself ;  and 
alter  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  contest,  BoUvar  was  compelled  to 
oaye  the  field  with  the  loss  of  200  of  his  men,  including  mSst  of  his 
best  officers.     The  remnant  of  his  army  sought  safety  by  speedi- 
ly re-embarkmg.     This  disastrous  event  induced  McGregor  to 
change  his  intended  movements,  and  to  take  the  road  to  Barcelo- 
na by  the  plams.     Encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Bolivar,  the  roy- 
alists thought  that  McGregor  would  fall  an  easy  prey;  they  pur- 
sued him  so  furiously,  and  were  so  certain  of  capturing  him,  that 
they  sent  ofhcial  information  to  Caraccas  that  he  had  bien  defeat- 
ed, all  his  men  made  prisoners,  and  himself  killed ;  the  very  soldier 
>eing  named  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  uniform  on  the  field  of 
battle.     It  was  100  miles  to  Barcelona,  and  Morales  pursued  the 
patriots  with  all  his  forces,  and  came  up  and  attacked  them  at 
Alacran,  but  was  repulsed.     Morales  also  engaged  the  patriots  at 
Juncal,  where  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  McGregor  took 
possession  of  Barcelona  in  October,  which  opened  to  him  a  com- 
munication .nth  the  other  repubUcan  generals  in  Cumana  and 
Guiana. 

The  royali&ts  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Pampatar  on  the  2d  of 
JVovember,  leaving  the  island  of  Margarita  in  the  quiet  possession 
1  ^*?®  P»t"ots,  which  enabled  general  Arismendi  to  embark  from 
the  island  with  part  of  his  troops  and  join  the  patriots  in  Barcelo- 
na. Bohvar,  after  his  defeat  at  Ocumare,  sailed  agam  to  Aux 
Cayes,  where,  havmg  obtained  re-enforcements,  he  embarked  in 
December,  1816,  and  stopping  at  Margarita,  he  published  a  pro- 
clamation, callmg  a  general  congress  of  the  representatives  of  Ve- 
nezuela, and  proceeded  with  his  expedition  to  Barcelona.  Here 
he  orgamzBd  a  provisional  government,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  un  ler  Morales  and  Real,  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  lSi7,  but  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  The  royalists 
were  also  defeated  in  Guiana  by  the  patriots  under  Piar,  in  April 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Angostura. 

We  return  to  the  movements  of  general  Morillo,  who,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  entered  Carthagena  on  the  Gth  of  December,  1816. 
The  possession  of  Carthagena,  in  a  great  degree,  opened  to  ijfo- 
rillo  the  conquest  of  all  New  Granada.     The  army  of  the  confe- 

the  civil  war,  had  joined  the  garrison  of  Carthagena,  and  the  ar- 
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mies  under  Cabal  and  Urdaneta  were  small,  and  occupied  with 
the  Spanish  forces  directly  opposed  to  them.  MoriJIo  had  a 
powerful  force,  which  enabled  him,  by  dividing  it,  to  invade  the 
confederate  provinces  in  three  different  directions.  General  Cal- 
zadas,  with  a  force  consisting  of  some  provincial  royaUsta,  and 
a  part  of  the  troops  left  by  Morillo  at  Caraccas,  invaded  the  pro- 
vmces  of  Pamplona  und  Tunja ;  another  division  of  the  Spanish 
army  marched  into  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Popayan,  and 
Morillo,  with  the  principal  division  of  his  army  proceeded  up  the 
river  Magdalena.  Following  the  river  nearly  to  Sanbartolome, 
he  divided  his  forces,  taking  himself  the  road  towards  Ocana  and 
Sangil,  in  the  province  of  Socorro ;  whilst  a  part  of  his  troops 
continued  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  town  of  Honda,  the  head  of 
boat  navigation. 

Formidable  and  appalling  as  was  this  invasion,  the  congress 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  meet  it,  and  defend  the  coun- 
try.    The  members  either  joined  the  army,  or  returned  to  the 
provinces  to  rouse  the  people.     The  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  raise  au  army  such  as  the  crisis  demanded  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  greatly  aided  by  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela,  among 
whom  were  many  experienced  officers.     But  a  consternation  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  which  paralyzed  every  exertion.     The 
day  of  triumph  had  arrived  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  republicans 
could  not  stop  their  victorious  career.     The  confederacy,  how- 
ever, was  not  overrun  and  subjugated  without  a  struggle  and  se- 
vere fighting.   The  defiles,  through  which  the  enemy  were  obliged 
to  pass,  were  fortified,  and  many  of  the  towns  were  put  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  as  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  royaUsts  without 
many  bloody  conflicts.     At  Zaragoza  and  Remedios  the  patriots 
made  a  resolute  defence,  and  in  the  attack  on  the  latter  place,  they 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  obtained  considerable  advantages*     In 
most  of  the  skirmishes  and  actions,  however,  which  occurred,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  part  of  the  royalists.     At  length,  the  hard- 
fought  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Cachira,  in  which  the  best  troops 
and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  confederate  army  fell,  decided  the 
fate  of  New  Granada.     The  congress  immediately  separated,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  army  that  survived  the  action,  under  generals 
Cerviez  and  Ricaute,  sought  safety  by  taking  the  road  to  Los 
Llanos.     There  being  no  longer  an  army  to  oppose  him,  Morillo 
entered  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  carrying  on  the  work  of  pacification. 
Vengeance  now  opened  her  floodgates,  and  the  blood  of  the  patri- 
ots flowed  as  freely  and  profusely  as  the  waters  down  the  Andes. 
"More  than  600  persons,"  says  an  authentic  work,  "  of  those 
wao  iiad  composed  the  congress  and  the  provincial  governments, 
as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  indeoendent  army,  were  shot,  hanged 
Vol.  II.  8*  M 
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or  exiled ;  and  the  prisons  remained  full  of  others  who  were  vtt 
vmting  their  fate.  Among  those  executed  were  the  botanists 
Uoa  J.  Caldas,  and  Don  J.  L(»ano,  who  liad  been  ordered  by  the 
congress  of  New  Granada  to  pubhsh  the  works  of  Dr.  Mutis  • 
Don  J.  M.  Cabal,  a  distinguished  chemist ;  Don  C.  Torres  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  learning;  Don  J.  G.  Gutierrez  Mo- 
reno, and  Don  M.  R.  Torices,  both  well  known  for  having  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  Don  Antonio 
Mana  Palacio-faxar,  Don  J.  M.  Gutierrez,  Don  Miguel  Pombo, 
D.  h .  Uiloa,  and  many  other  learned  and  valuable  charav^ters. 
The  wives  of  persons  executed,  or  exiled  by  Morillo,  were  them- 
Melves  exiled  too." 

What  but  the  out-stretclied  arm  of  exasperated  despotism 
could  produce  such  a  picture  of  cruelty,  suffering,  and  bloodshed- 
such  waste  of  life,  such  accumulated  misery?  Surely,  tyranny' 
tins  .3  thy  own  work!  Well  might  the  author  of  such  horrid 
deeds  conclude,  that  «  a  mihtary  government  is  the  worst  of  any 
known  form  ;  that  it  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  destructive  •"  and 
after  viewing  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  with  truth  might  he 
speak  of  America,  as  a  country  "  in  which  all  was  war  desola- 
tion, and  horror."*  If  any  thing  could  aggravate  these  enormi- 
ties,  It  would  be  the  consideration,  that  they  were  committed 
against  a  people,  who,  Morillo  himself  says,  were  timid,  and 
would  not  have  made  much  resistance,  had  not  the  insurgents 
Irora  Venezuela  come  to  encourage  and  assist  them.  « In  Santa 
??",  ^7.^.  }^on\\o  m  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  war, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  « there  are  but  few 
blacks  and  mulattoes  ;  in  Venezuela  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wliite  populatior.  has  perished  in  the  revolution.  The  inhabitants 
of  Santa  Fe  are  timid  ;  those  of  Venezuela  bold  and  sanguhiary. 
In  Santa  Fe  much  has  been  published  durmg  the  revolution,  and 
the  earned  have  ruled  all  with  their  pens  ;  but  in  Caraccas  they 
displayed  earlier  the  naked  sword.  From  this  dissimilarity  of 
character  arises  the  different  opposition  we  have  met  witli  •  but  in 
their  dissimulation  and  perfidy,  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  re- 
semble  each  other.  Probably,  in  this  viceroyalty,  the  inhabitants 
would  not  have  opposed  so  firmly  the  king's  troops,  had  not  many 
trom  Venezuela  come  to  support  them.  It  was  spuned  on  by 
lliem,  that  Carthagena  resisted  so  strenuously.  The  division  of 
the  army  that  attacked  Zaragoza  and  Remedies  has  opposed  manv 
roops  disciplined  by  these  insurgents.  The  government  of  An- 
tioquia  has  already  twice  proclaimed  la  guerre  tmerte,  and  has 
skilfully  fortified  the  defiles  of  the  province,  by  engineers  from 

*  Extract  from  Morillo's  Letter  to  the  minister  of  war  in  Snain  found 
on  board  of  tho  schooner  La  L"""  oa«H,.„j  u„  *u„  __•!  ."  °P^P  '2?"" 
gress,  t>om  Buenos  Ayres.  '  -n™'  'v  «^^-  F"v«-.ccr,  lae  kjou- 
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yeneziwk.  It  was  by  the  activity  of  the  same  uisurffents  that 
banta  J?e  was  obhgcd  to  sabmit  to  the  congresa,  and  recexvfld 
theu  sanguinary  ideas.  All  is  effected  by  the'rebels  from  Vene- 
zuela. Ihey  are  hko  ferocious  beasts  when  they  fight  in  their 
own  country ;  and  if  they  get  able  commanders,  it  will  require 
uiany  years  to  subdue  them,  and  oven  then  it  will  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  much  blood,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  " 

Yet  the  man  who  could  commit  such  horrid  outrages  as' these 
against  a  "timid"  people,  who  were  influenced  by  the  pens  of  their 
lourned  men,  talks  about  his  having  "displayed  that  clemency, 
^0  much  recommended  by  the  king,  which  was  unbounded.*' 

1  he  success  of  the  patriots  in  Venezuela,  induced  Morillo  to 
leave  Santa  Fe,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  in  November,  1816 
to  re-enforce  the  royalist  troops  at  Caraccas.     He  was  attacked 
I  on  his  way  by  the  patriot  general  Paez,  near  San  Fernando  de 
^  Apure,  vvith  success  and  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Independ- 
I  cuts.     During  the  months  of  Februan  and  March,  of  1817,  the 
patriots  kept  possession  of  the  town  of  Barcelona,  which  was  the 
only  important  place  held  by  them  in  Venezuela  ;  althoucrh  they 
Iliad  several  guerrilla  corps  scattered  over  the  interior.     Their 
HotiUa  under  Bnon  commanded  the  sea  coast,  which  enabled 
I  them  to  declare  the  whole  coast  of  Venezuela  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade.    iJohvar  having  advanced  with  a  considerable  part  of  Jus 
j  troops  into  the  interior,  the  royalists  availing  themselves  of  •  h  s 
I  circumstance,  made  another  attempt  against  the  town  of  Bar  e- 
j  ona,  and  after  besieging  it  for  some  time,  finally  succeeded  in 
,  taking  It  by  assault,  on  the  7th  of  April.     In  the  month  of  May 
Ihe  royal  troops  in  Venezuela  were  re-enforced  by  1600  meii 
I  from  Spain.  "^ 

The  loss  of  Barcelona  was  compensated  bv  the  success  of  the 
patriots  under  general  Piari  in  Guiana,  who  defeated  the  enem> 
at  a  p'ace  called  Missions,  about  100  miles  below  Angostura,  and 
lis  victory  enabled  Piar  to  march  against  the  town  of  Angostura, 
lHo  capital  of  Guiana,  and  to  lay  siege  to  it.     Bolivar,  the  com- 
mander m  chief,  who  had  marched  towards  the  South,  soon  after 
poached  Angostnra,  and  joining  Piar,  assumed  the  command. 
I  1  he  town  was  now  closely  invested  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  the 
;  aid  ot  the  naval  force  under  Brion  ;  and  the  siege  carried  on  witli 
vigour  and  activity.     The  flotilla  cutting  oflT  all  intercourse  by 
water,  and  intercepting  all  suppUes  ;  the  town  was  compelled  to 
^  capitulate  in  the  month  ot  August,  and  the  province  of  Guiana. 
j  s^nanng  the  fate  of  its  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots^ 
At  a  time^when  the  cause  of  the  revolution  was  in  so  low  a  con- 
ation, and  regarded  abroad  as  annihilated,  and  at  home  as  almost 
.....,..,^  „„j^  .„-jy^  ,„g  eonquBsi,  oi  tiuiana  was  an  important  ew:- 
quisition,  and  gave  a  favourable  impulse  to  the  war.     It  added 
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greatly  to  the  resou.'ces  and  means  of  the  patriots  for  canying  on 
hostilities;  and  what  purhaps  was  equally  important,  the  pos- 
session of  the  immense  plains  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Oronoco, 
uncovered  a  long  line  of  frontier,  and  enabled  the  patriots  not 
only  to  cut  off  the  supplies  which  the  royalists  were  accustomed 
to  receive  from  that  quarter,  but  to  make  constant  inroads  into  the 
territory  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  his  small 
detachments  stationed  along  the  line  of  the  frontier.  The  pos- 
session of  Guiana  also  afforded  access  to  the  sea,  which  not 
only  opened  to  the  patriots  a  communication  with  the  inland  of 
Margarita,  their  naval  rendezvous,  but  liltewise  enabled  them  to 
receive  from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  miUtary  supplies. 

Whilst  the  republicans  were  thus  strengthening  themselves  by 
the  occupation  of  Guiana,  the  royalists  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful expedition  against  th-j  island  of  Margarita,  which,  since 
its  emancipation  in  181 1>,  by  the  efforts  of  general  Arismendi  and 
its  heroic  inhabitants,  had  been  the  principal  naval  station  of  the 
patriots. 

The  congress  of  Venezuela  which  had  been  re-established  by 
Bolivar,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1817,  in  the  city  of  San  Fehpe  de 
Cariaco,  in  Cumana,  and  which  on  the  fall  of  that  place,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Margarita,  after  remaining  there  twelve  days  only,  was 
obliged  again  to  seek  safety  by  retiring  on  board  the  patriot  flo- 
tilla, in  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  island.*  In 
the  month  of  June  the  royalists  appeared  before  Margarita  with 
a  squadron  consisting  of  two  corvettes  and  five  brigs ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1817,  general  Morillo  arrived  with  a  formidable  re- 
enforcement,  consisting  of  3500  troops,  and  an  additional  naval 
force.  He  immediately  stormed  Pampatar,  the  principal  fort  and 
fortress  of  the  island,  which  he  reduced,  and  of  which  lie  possess- 
ed himself,  after  a  most  determined  and  desperate  resistance. 
Morillo,  supposing  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island  was  overcome,  and  being  exasperated  against  the  in- 
habitants in  consequence  of  their  having  been  the  first  to  raise  the 
republican  standard  after  his  conquest  of  all  Venezuela,  in  1815, 
he  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  devoted  island,  and  to  ex- 
terminate all  the  inhabitants  who  made  any  resistance.     There 

*  This,  although  called  the  supreme  congress,  was  only  a  junta,  or  pro- 
visional government,  established  '>y  generd  Morillo,  second  in  command, 
by  the  directions  of  Bolivar.  No  olection  of  deputies  took  place,  nor  had 
any  election  been  held  since  the  overthrow  of  the  first  congress,  in  1812. 
This  provisional  cpngress  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  most  of  whom 
had  been  members  of  the  first  congress  ;  Admiral  Brion,  J.  C.  Madariga, 
A.  Zea,  J.  X.  Mays,  president  of  the  former  executive,  F.  X.  de  Alcala, 
D.  Valenilla,  D.  A.  Alcala,  M.  ITsalia,  F.  de  Paula  Naval,  D.  B.  Urbanesa, 
and  M.  Maneyro. — See  documents  communicated  tc  t*"*  prtsident  of  the 
UnUed  States  in  1817. 
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were  but  few  troops  on  the  island,  and  general  Morillo  possessed 
a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  apparently  sufficient-to  crush  in  a 
moment  all  resistance.  Never  was  the  remark  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  on  this  occasion,  that  in  a  contest  against  liberty,  the 
inhabitants  all  become  soldiers,  and  that  not  only  the  armies  but 
the  whole  population  must  be  overcome,  before  a  conquest  can  be 
obtained.  The  entire  population  of  the  island  of  Margarita  M'as 
but  about  20,000 ;  yet  such  was  their  truly  Spartan  heroism,  that 
if  tht^y  could  not  say  wit  a  that  ancient  city,  that  they  never  saw 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp ;  like  its  renowned  citizens,  they 
were  resolved  that  the  enemy  should  enter  their  capital  only  by 
passing  ovfjr  the  dead  bodies  of  its  inhabitants.  They  had  deter- 
mined  to  defend  tiie  island  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  their  des- 
perate bravery,  firmness,  and  perseverance  completely  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  a  powerful  and  veteran  army,  led  on  by  an  able  and 
experienced  general.  After  fighting  five  battles,  and  approach- 
ing in  different  directions  nearly  to  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  marking  his  progress  every  where  with  the  most  inhuman 
butcheries,  and  reducing  the  island  nearly  to  a  state  of  desolation, 
the  blood-thirsty  Morillo  vraa  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  1000  of  his  troops,  and  to  abandon  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition. This  heroic  and  successfid  defence  has  not  received 
the  notice  it  is  entitled  to ;  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  exam- 
ples in  history,  and  the  bravery,  firmness,  and  self-devotion  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  worthy  of  the  l»ghest  admiri*tion. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

J)efection  of  Fiar — Bolivar  re-elected  governor  of  Vcnezuela-- 
attempts  of  the  patriots  to  obtain  foreign  aid — tJcey  receive  assist" 
ance  from  Great  Britain— Bolivar's  plan  for  emancipating 
JVew  Granada — congress  installed  at  Angostura — -expedition 
for  the  liberation  of  ^eiv  Gi'anada — incredible  difficulties  it  has 
to  encounter — its  success — battle  of  Boyaca — Bolivar  enters 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota — establishes  a  provincial  government  for 
JYew  Granada — he  returns  to  Angostura — instaliation  of  the 
congress — his  speech — union  of  Venezuela  and  JVeu?  Granada — 
defeat  of  JVL^Gregor — success  of  the  revolution — its  influence 
abroad — preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign-^it  opens 

1   by  the  capture  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha. 

IN  the  month  of  October,  1817,  a  most  alarming  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  headed  by  general  Piar,  which  threatened  to  blast 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 
General  Piar  had  fought  bravely  and  rendered  important  services 
to  the  republic,  particularly  in  the  liberation  of  Guiana,  and  he 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  even  the 
second  post  in  the  republic,  then  vacated  by  the  separation  of  ge- 
neral Marino,  was  proposed  'to  be  conferred  on  him.*  0ut 
intoxicated  with  success  and  the  favours  of  fortune^  his  boundless 
ambition,  not  satisfied  with  these  honours,  aimed  at  the  chief 
command.  To  attain  this  object,  he  had  formed  an  atrocious 
plot,  involving  not  only  a  civil  war,  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms. 

This  unfortunate  victim  of  ambition  was  tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  16th  of  October,  1817. 
During  this  month  the  patriots  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Pamplo- 
na, and  liberated  that  province.  On  the  11th  of  November,  the 
same  year,  the  supreme  congress  of  Venezuela  was  organized  at 
Angostura,  and  general  BoUvar  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
republic.  The  close  of  the  year  found  the  affairs  of  the  patriots 
in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition,  and  hope  once  more 
scattered  light  in  the  path  of  independ'  nceand  liberty.  Thearmsof 
the  republic  for  the  last  six  months  hi  d  been  crowned  with  signal 
success ;  in  addition  to  Guiana  and  tho  plains,  they  had  liberated 
the  provinces  of  Casanare,  Barinas,  Pamplona,  and  the  intrnor  ot 
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Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Caraceas.  The  possession  of  t„,^^^ 
plains  of  the  Oronoco  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  swj^l),, 
the  patriots  with  cattle  and  horses  for  the  army,  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  deprived  the  enemy  of  these  resources  ;  it  also  ieid  openmn 
extensive  frontier,  and  enabled  their  guerrilla  parties  to  annoy  the 
enemy  by  a  predatory  warfare  along  the  whole  hne  of  this  frontier, 
and  faciUtated  the  fitting  out  of  formidable  expeditions  against  the 
enemy's  posts. 

Availing  himself  of  these  advantages,  great  exertions  were  now 
made  by  Bolivar,  aided  by  the  congress,  to  open  the  campaign 
the  ensuing  year  with  an  imposing  force.  His  first  object  was  to 
wrmt  from  the  enemy  cne  of  his  principal  posts,  called  San  Fer* 
nando  de  Apure ;  for  which  purpose  he  despatched  an  expedition 
by  water  consisting  of  thirty  gun-boats,  and  marched  himself  to 
form  a  junction  with  general  Paez,  who  was  in  that  quarter, 
Paez  was  a  distinguished  patriot  chief,  and  an  &ble  commander 
of  cavalry,  who  had  already  liberated  an  extensive  district  of  the 
country  from  the  Spanish  domination,  and  raised  numerous  corps 
of  cavaTry  *>  the  service  of  the  republic.  The  united  forces  of 
Bolivar  ana  Paez  were  successful  in  their  first  operations ;  they 
penetrated  into  the  interior  beyond  Calaboza,  driving  the  enemy 
before  them,  and  in  some  instances  destroying  their  detachments. 
But  after  various  sanguinary  conflicts,  many  of  them  sharp  and 
obstinate,  and  which  were  attended  with  alternate  success,  no 
important  advantages  were  gained  by  the  patriots,  and  Bolivar 
was  obUged  to  relinquish  the  object  of  liberating  Venezuela  this 
season,  and  to  retire  to  Guiana. 

Although  the  republicans  made  little  or  no  progress  this  year 
in  rescuing  from  the  Spaniards  that  part  of  Venezuela  which  they 
held,  yet  the  campaign  was  by  no  means  lost,  as  it  had  changed 
the  order  of  operations,  and  obliged  the  royaUsts  to  act  wholly  on 
the  defensive.  There  is  a  negative  as  well  as  positive  success 
in  war ;  and  not  to  be  vanquished,  is  sometimes  almost  equivalent 
to  victory.  Even  victory,  in  some  cases,  is  attended  with  the  ul- 
timate, if  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  defeat.  It  was  no 
small  success  for  the  patriots,  most  of  their  forces  coijsis  ng  of 
raw  troops,  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  field.  End  to  contend  with 
advantage,  and  often  with  success,  with  the  veteran  troops  of 
Spain,  and  to  arrest  the  successful  career  of  the  enemyr 

Every  conflict  was  improving  then*  knowledge  in  the  practice 
of  war,  and  diminishing  thu  adt^antages  of  the  royalists  in  military 
experience  and  discipline  ;  and  when  the  sacrifices  attending  this 
acquisition  were  nearly  equal,  tlie  patriots  were  relatively  great 
gainers  as  their  losses  could  be  easily  supplied,  whiio  the  Josses 
of  the  royalists  were  nearly  irreparable.  The  operations  of  1816 
and  17,  which  effectually  checked  the  victorlQus  career  €if  th* 
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JMorillo,  broke  the  spell  of  invincibilit)'  wliich  had  been 
iched  *Q  his  name,  so  that  it  no  longer  spread  terror  and  dis 
ttorou^  the  ranks  of  the  patriots. 

rthe  independents  had  nu&tnined  the  unequal  coniesi 
uni^PP««Ald  alone ;  the  friends  of  liberty,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  united  States,  had  contented  themselves  with  extending  to 
them  their  p-ood  /ishes,  a  succDur  not  very  efficacious,  in  the 
struggles  of  war.  The  revolutionists  at  first  looked  with  great 
expectations  to  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  oi  the  disposition 
she  had  long  manifested,  to  favour  the  indepcnden-^e  of  Vene- 
zuela, to  r>romote  her  commerce  with  South  Amenta.  After 
the  egtablishmcnt  of  the  junta  in  Caraccas  in  1810,  L,  L.  Men- 
d3z,and  Simon  Bolivar  were  appointed  to  solicit  the  countenance 
aiid  support  of  the  British  government,  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tiori.  But  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  was  now  changed, 
as  it  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  Spanish  patriots  in  the  penin- 
sula, against  the  ,French  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  this  mission, 
was  a  decree  ordering  the  governors  of  their  West  In/dia  iskmds 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  in  the  contest  between  Spam  and 
her  colonies,  provided  the  new  governments  contmu<3d  to  act  in 
the  riame  of  Ferdinand  the  VII.  This  decree  seemed  to  imply, 
that  if  the  patriots  declared  the  country  independent,  the  British 
government  might  favour  Spain  in  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
And  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  Ferdinand^  after  his  restoration, 
it  was  stated  "  the  Prince  Regent  hoped  that  Ferdinand  woulc" 
restore  peace  in  his  American  colonies ;  and  that  entertaining 
this  hope,  he  would  engage  not  to  assist  the  insurgents,  and 
would  even  endeavour  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  affording  them 
any  assistance." 

In  the  year  810  the  junta  of  Caraccas  deputed  Telesfero 
Orea,  and  John  Vincente  jBolivar,  to  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  1815,  the  congress  of  New  Granada  sent  Don 
Pedro  Gaul,  now  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  Colombiti,  on  a 
mission  to  this  country ;  the  following  year  Bolivar  despatched 
to  Washington,  Don  Lino  de  Clemente,  and  in  1817,  the  con- 
gress of  Venezuela,  soon  afler  it  was  re-established,  commis- 
sioned Joseph  Cortes  Madariaga,  as  minister  to  the  United 
States.  The  policy  of  our  government  as  it  regards  its  foreign 
relations,  adopted  by  Washington,  and  followed  by  all  fcis  sue* 
cessors,  did  not  admit  of  the  government  affording  aasistanee  to 
the  patriots,  or  even  of  its  departing  from  a  strict  line  of  neutra- 
lity, however  much  thr  executive  might  desire,  in  commcND  with 
all  our  citizens,  success  to  their  cause. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  strongiy  illustrative  of  thie  eielfwh  po- 
licy which  governs  the  conduct  of  nations,  that  Fdumjc  was  the 
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in  their  arduous  struggle.     In  1^12,  after  the  royalispSlilJ^ 
conquered  and  laid  waste  Venezuela,  and  the  same  d*^  adfuIKe 
impended  over  New  Granada,  the  congress  of  the^  C5u.,'  v  m> 
solved  to  apply  for  succour  to  some  foreign  powen     T<  ^s  in 
vaiu  to  apply  to  England ;  little  hope  remained  of  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  and  France,  under  the  despotism  of  Bo- 
naparte, was  the  only  power  of  which  there  was  any  prospect  of 
obtaining  assii^tance  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence.    It  was  determined,  however,  that  application  should  be 
renewed  to  the  United  States  ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  be 
made  to  Bonaparte,  who  had  twice  declared  that  he  would  assist 
the  new  world  in  obtaining  their  independence.     Accordingly, 
Don  M.  Placio  Faxar  was  sent  on  a  double  mission  to  Wash- 
ington.    Having  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Mr. 
Madison,  and  informed  him  that  the  people  of  New  Granada 
were  unable  without  assistance  to  support  the  contest  necessary 
to  maintain  their  freedom,  he  was  answered  by  the  president, 
that,  "  though  the  United  States  were  not  in  alliance,  they  were 
at  peace  with  Spain,  and  could  not,  therefore,  assist  the  independ- 
ents ;  still,  as  inhabitants  of  the  same  continent,  they  wished 
well  to  their  exertions."  The  commissioner  then  addressed  him- 
self to  M.  Serrurier,  the  French  minister,  resident  at  Washing- 
ton, who  encouraged  him  to  apply  to  Napoleon,  which  he  did, 
with  every  prospect  of  succesa.     The  arrangements  were  actu- 
ally making  to  give  effective  assistance  to  the  South  Americans, 
when  the  battle  of  Leipsic  took  place,  which  threatened  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  and  left  the  Emperor  no  opportunity  to  attend 
to  any  thing  but  the  maintenance  of  his  own  power.* 

During  nine  years,  the  patriots  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada, unaided  and  alone,  without  allies  and  without  assistance, 
sustained  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  defence 
of  their  independence,  with  a  firmness  and  perseverance  almost 
unexampled,  under  sufferings  and  sacrifices  truly  incredible  ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  white  population  in  Venezuela  having 
been  destroyed,  and  both  countries  devastated  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  thfe  time  had  now  arrived,  that  the  South  Amsncan  patriots 
were  to  receive  a  more  efficient  support  from  abroi^d  than  the 
sympathies  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  Their  sufferings  and  sa- 
crifices ;  their  bravery,  firmness,  and  perseverance  ;  their  p  ri- 
otic  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  under  the  most  ap- 
palling circumstances,  awakened  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
inspired  the  confidence,  and  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
[nends  of  liberty  in  the  United  States  aad  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly m  the  Bntish  Isles.  The  cries  of  liberty,  the  voice  of 
strugglmg  freedom,  were  heard  across  the  waters,  and  excited 
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"ly  sympathy  in  kindred  breasts.*  Notwithstanding 
tht'P^  of  the  government  founded  on  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  caution,  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  almost  universally 
felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  their  brethren  in 
South  America,  engaged  in  the  same  desperate  struggle  for  1' 
berty  as  they  themselves  had  gone  through  ;  not,  however,  witii- 
out  foreign  succour,  which  the  South  Americans  had  not  hitherto 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1817, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  appointed  three  comaiission- 
ers,  Messrs.  Rodney,  Bland,  and  Graham,  to  visit  the  independ- 
ent states  in  South  America,  to  ascertain  their  political  condition, 
and  their  means  and  prospects  of  securing  their  independence  ; 
and  early  in  1818,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted  resolu- 
tions expressing  their  sense  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  national  government,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  An.orican  republics.  These  resolutions  probably  ema- 
nated from  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  now  secretary  of  state, 
who,  from  the  first,  )\as  been  a  zealous  and  steadfast  friend  of 
the  South  American  patriots.  Some  individuals  from  the  United 
States  joined  the  patriots,  and  some  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
muskets  were  furnished  them  from  this  country. 
;  It  was  from  the  British  Isles,  however,  that  they  received  the 
greatest  assistance,  both  in  men  and  munitions  of  war.  Both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  a  number  of  patriotic  individuals  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  South  American  patriots  with  zeal  and 
disinterested  devotion.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  exertions 
of  these  disinterested  patriots  in  England  and  Ireland,  that,  in 
the  summer  of  1818,  and  early  in  the  year  of  1819,  not  only 
large  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  the 
Oronoco,  but  a  considerable  auxiliury  force,  consisting  of  several 

*  The  history  of  the  revolution  in  South  America  abounds  not  only  in 
deeds  of  desperate  bravery,  but  affords  instances  of  the  truly  Roman  spi- 
rit of  liberty  and  of  self-devotion.  In  1817,  Morillo  having  got  into  his 
power  a  son  of  the  patriot  general  Zaraza,  conferred  on  him  me  commis- 
sion of  ensign,  by  which  means  he  was  in  hopes  to  induce  the  patriot  chief 
to  embrace  the  advantages  offered  in  the  Indulto,  or  act  of  oblivion,  and 
join  the  royal  standard.  Accordingly,  Morillo  sent  a  priest  of  the  name 
«)f  Sutil,  accompanied  by  the  young  Zaraza,  to  the  patriot  general,  who 
was  informed,  by  the  clerical  messenger,  that  Morillo  would  make  him  a 
brigadier,  if  he  would  go  over  with  his  troops  to  the  royal  standard.  To 
this  proposal  Zaraza  made  the  following  noble  reply  ;  "  Not  imtil  I  behold 
my  wife  and  unfortunate  children,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  legions  of  ge- 
neral Morillo,  restored  to  life  again,  shall  I  desist  from  the  noble  undortakms 
and  glorious  strife  in  which  I  am  now  engaged  against  the  tyrants  cftbeir 
coimtrv,  and  the  assassins  of  their  innocent  posterity."  Having  said  these 
wordsjlie  handed  a  &-,vord  to  his  son,  who  scorning  a  rank  whioff  was  given 
liim  merely  for  the  sake  of  necessity  or  convenienccj  grasped  the  weapon ; 
when  his  father  added,  "with  this  ycu  must  defend  the  rights  of  yo«r 
countrv.  and  avencre  the  deatli  of  vour  mother  and  brethren." 
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liundred  volunteers,  arrivtd  ^t  the  island  of  Margarita,  from 
whvjnce  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Oronoco  in  season  f  r  tltaext 
campaign.  A  number  of  experienced  English  and  Irish  olficcrs 
cithei-  accompanied  or  followed  thene  trnnns  whi/»K  wiiti  «r.  ;« 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  patriots;  being  extremely uwfiil  in  im- 
parting military  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  officers,  and  discipline 
io  the  troops,  in  the  pat  iot  service.  The  troops,  too,  were 
veteran  soldiers,  who  had  seen  much  service ;  and  the  foreign 
o/HcerL,  2-ud  scluiers  probably  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  glorious  successes  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  indefatigable  Bolivar,  whose  extraordinary  exertions  for 
the  emancipation  of  his  country,  have,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  America  and  Europe,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  illustrious  ap- 
pelkition  of  the  Washington  of  South  America,  now  conceived 
tji<3  bold  project  of  emancipating  New  Granada,  when  Morillo 
.supposed  that  the  whole  efforts  of 'the  patriots  would  be  required 
ia  Venezuela.     In  opening  a  campaign  in  New  Granada,  nume- 
rous difficulties  were  to  be  overcome  ;  unexplored  tracts  of  wil- 
derness wsro   to  be   traversed;    rapid  and  dangerous  rivers, 
swelled  mto  lakes  by  the  rains,  were  to  be  crossed,  and  moun- 
tains, apparently  inaccessible,  to  be  passed ;  and  with  an  army 
hastily  collected,  a  considerable  part  of  which  were  destitute  of 
discipline,    and    unaccustomed  to  the   hardships   of  service; 
badly  equipped  and  clothed,   and  scantily  provided  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.     Formidable  as  were  these  difficulties, 
they  did  not  surpass  the  resolution  of  the  chief  of  the  republic, 
or  shake  th«^  firmness  of  his  purpose.     The  liberation  of  New 
Granada,  \^  aether  regarded  with  reference  to  the  relief  it  would 
afford  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants,  the  importance  of  the  ac- 
quisition, or  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  revolutionary 
cause,  was  an  object  demanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  re- 
public.     The  cause  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were 
essentially  identified,  and  reciprocally  mfluenced  each  other. 
Animated  by  the  magnitude,  and  even  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise,  BoUvar  made  every  possible  effort  his  situation  and 
resources  would  admit  of,  in  preparing  for  this  important  cam- 
paign. 

But  the  preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign  did  not  en- 
gross the  entire  attention  of  Bolivar,  who  was  not  only  the  libe- 
rator, but  the  legislator  of  his  country ;  not  only  the  commander 
in  chief  of  her  annies,  but  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the 
founder  of  her  institutions.  The  congress  of  Venezuela  was 
mstalled  at  Angostura  in  February  or  March,  1819,  to  deliberate 
on  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  the  republic.  The  session  was 
opened  by  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  by  the  president,  exhibit- 
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ing  hm  views  of  the  most  suitable  government  for  Venezuela, 
uiider  easting  circumstances.  This  speech  comprises  twenty- 
hve  printed  foho  pages,  and  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  history,  principles,  and  practical  operations  of  various  forms 
ot  government,  and  a  heart  warmed  with  the  holy  fire  of  patriot- 
ism, deeply  anxious  to  secure  to  his  country  wise  institutions,  af- 
lording  the  surest  pledge  of  preserving  its  liberty,  and  securing  its 
prospenty^nd  happmess.     It  concludes  in  the  foUowing  glowing 

''Legislators!  Condescend  to  receive,  with  indulgence,  the 
dcclaraUon  of  my  political  creed,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  heart 
and  earnest  petitio.    which,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  I  have 
dared  to  address  you.  r    r    » 

"  Vouchsafe  to  grant  to  Venezuela  a  government  purely  popu- 
lar, purely  just,  and  purely  moral,  which  will  enchain  oppression, 
ai^rchy,  and  crime— a  government  whicu  will  cause  innoeency 
philanthropy,  and  peace  to  reign— a  government  which,  under  the 
dominion  of  inexorable  laws,  will  cause  equality  and  liberty  to 
triumph.  /  ' 

"  Gentlemen !  Commence  your  duties,     i  have  finished  mine. 

«  1  he  congress  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela  is  installed.  In 
It,  from  this  moment,  is  centered  the  national  sovereignty.  We 
all  owe  to  it  obedience  and  fidelity.  My  sword,  and  those  of  my 
fellows  in  arms,  will  maintain  its  august  authority." 

Having  discharged  this  responsible  duty  respecting  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  a  system  of  government  for  the  republic,  BoUvar  di- 
rected his  v.  hole  attention  to  preparations  for  the  Uberation  of 
New  Granada.  He  organized  a  select  corps  composed  of  Irish 
and  EngUsh  foreign  auxiharies,  and  some  of  his  best  vroops.  Ge- 
neral Paez,  whose  name  had  become  a  terror  to  the  royalists,  was 
to  remain  behind,  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  watching 
the  motions  of  Morillo,  and  defending  Guiana  and  the  territories 
of  Venezuela  in  the  possession  of  the  republicans.  Every  thinw 
being  in  readiness,  taking  advantage  of  the  rainy  season  when  the 
royalists  had  abandoned  the  plains,  urid  were  reposing  in  security, 
the  army  commenced  its  march  in  the  month  of  April,  on  an  en- 
terprise, the  importance  of  which  was  only  surpassed  by  its  in- 
trinsic difficulties.  The  constancy  and  fortitude  of  this  army,  in 
sustaining  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  it  had  to  endure,  and 
surmounting  the  numerous  obstacles  that  opposed  its  progress, 
will  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with  the  army  with  which  the 
Carthagenian  hero  conquered  the  Alps.  "  The  rainy  season," 
says  Bohvar,  "  had  commenced,  iand  the  plains  presented  only 
vast  sheets  of  inundations  ;  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Andes  lay 
in  our  route ;  the  sudden  mutations  of  adverse  climates  were  to 
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be  encountered ;  a  well  dwciplined  army,  three  times  oar  own 
number,  were  in  front  of  us,  and  occupymg  all  the  miliianr  posi- 
tions of  those  regions."  ^f    , 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  'i  the  province  of  Casanaro,  it  form- 
ed a  junction  with  the  troops  of  that  province,  undar  the  command 
of  general  Santandor;  on  which  occasion  Bolivar  ibaued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada,  in  which  he  says, 
that  "  the  groans  which  Spanish  tyranny  extorted  from  you  have 
reached  the  cars  of  your  brethren  in  Venezuela,  who,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  our  common  oppressors,  wish  to  share 
their  liberty  with  you.  A  British  legion,  from  more  distant  climes, 
has  left  the  glory  of  its  country  to  acquire  the  renown  of  saviours 
of  America ;  this  liberating  army  of  friends  and  benefactors  ib  now 
in  the  bosom  of  your  country,  and  God,  who  always  protects  suf- 
fering humanity,  will  make  the  arms  of  your  redeemers  triumph- 
ant." ^ 

The  united  armies  were  a  whole  month  in  marching  throi'^jh 
the  province  of  Casanare,  and  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  wh  oh 
every  day  appealed  to  multiply  as  they  advanced.     They  had  to 
cross  a  number  of  navigable  rivers,  which,  at  this  season  of  thi> 
year,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  inundated  the  country  and  the 
roads  over  the  plains.     It  rained  almost  constantly  day  and  night. 
The  roughness  of  the  mountains  rendered  them  almost  inaccessi- 
ble, and  in  four  days'  marching  over  them,  all  the  transports  were 
rendered  useless,  and  all  the  cattle  provided  for  the  army  were 
lost.     No  enemy  was  discovered  until  they  reached  the  river 
Guya,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1819,  when  the  vanguard  of  the  libe- 
rating army  attacked  and  dislodged  a  detachment  of  300  royalists, 
occupying  a  position  so  strong  by*  nature,  that  100  men  are  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  passage  of  10,000.*     The  destruction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  river,  by  the  royalists,  prevented  thoir  being 
pursued,  so  that  the  only  direct  advantage  of  the  victory  was  the 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  the  provisions  left  by  the  enemy. 
But  as  this  was  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  had  a  favourable 
mfluence  on  the  army  after  their  incredible  fatigues,  as  the  first 
events  are  often  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  presages  of  the  final 
result. 

This  affair  was  immediately  followed  by  a  succession  of  the 
most  splendid  victories  the  revolution  affords,  and  whi'^h  not  only 
speedily  terminated  the  campaign,  but  decided  the  fate  of  New 
Granada,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  of  Spanish  America.  The  first  action  was 
fought  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  valley  of  Sagamoso,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tun^a,  between  the  liberating  army  and  the  main  £*rmy 
of  the  royalists  of  New  Granada,  commanded  by  Bareyro.    Th« 

«^  wS|«;«,ibii  vi  iiQiirtu^  tialisu  tiUlu  oi'  June.  Idi«^. 
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nkrTLTi''"!'  *»^.^ti««t«»  and  continued  imtil  ten  o'clock  at 
nigat,  Mhen  the  Spuniards  wore  routed  and  compelled  to  ^bl- 

ihefZ.om^ltXT'^''''''''^  by  both  the  ho, Ule  armies, 
mey  encounteied  each  other  again  on  ihc  25th  of  Julv  at  Pan** 
I'o  de  Ba.ga«,  near  tlu)  capitafof  tho  province  o^&ia      T^ 

rout  ot  the  royali«t8  was  complete ;  they  were  obliged  to  reirea^ 

andr '  ''  ''''  r r  '^"^^-'  -  SdLti?n'o?Tet  [t7 
?S?  Tf  A  '^"'!"'1  S"^  ^"'^^^"  ^y  ^^^  "berating  amy  o^  be 
7th  of  August,  at  Boyaca.  At  daylight  the  advanced  coros  of 
ti^e  patriots  discovered  that  the  energy  intended  to  pass  the  b^d^e 
at  Boyaca  when  Bolivar  ordered  the  whole  army  Ende  i^n"  fbr 
action,  and  to  march  to  the  high  road  to  prevenrthe  ^3.  ^ 
from  crossing  he  bridge,  or  force  them  to  give  battle  aXoL 
the  afternoon,  the  enemy's  first  division  reached  the  bridge  wlfer^ 

'  t/JZ       '^r 'I  '""'^^'y  '^  '^'  Patriots,  and  supine  it  « 
reconnoitring  party,  they  attacked  it  to  clear  the  way  for"  he  m«in    I 

body  of  the  royal  army.  The  divisions  of  the  lira  i;'^^ 
quickened  their  march,  ^nd,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Se  rTyXTs^ 
U^e  whole  of  us  infantry  appeared  in  a  column  on  a  heigT.  om: 
mand  ng  a  view  of  their  position.  The  main  body  of  the  enemv 
was  stationed  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  tLlSge  S 
nfantry  of  the  liberating  army  came  dcwn  from  the  hS  and 
together  with  the  cavalry,  marched  along  the  road  toldt'e^e 

H/hTwh  f  ■  ^'"' '"  *^/.  ™^^  *'"^^'  ^^^^  ^  movemenfby  hi^ 
right,  whKh  was  opposed  by  tho  British  legion.     The  batta^on!    I 

vIlnfTtr"'  '^'  "!*':«Pid  corp3  of  Paez,  an?  the  squadron  ^ca 

H^Ih  1     "PP!f;P\^'"^'  C"'??'^  '^^  ^^"t^«  o^^the  liberating  amy  I 

the  battalion  ot  the  Ime  of  Now  Granada,  the  battahon  of  S  I 

dores,  and  the  guards  of  the  rear,  formed  the  left,  and  the  coh^mns  I 

of  Tunja  and  Socorro  remained  as  a  reserve.     The  enemy  was  I 

formed  in  a  cohimn  on  a  height,  with  three  pieces  of  artSeiy  in  I 

he  cen  re  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  on  the  flanks  whJ^  I 

they  waited  the  attack.     The  patriot  genlral,  AnLteouI'tiTrect  I 

tt  tft'^ThHroll' of"^^^^^^  ^"'  ^''''  -^  generlrttdi;    I 
tne  lett.     iho  troops  of  the  centre,  comprising  the  invincible    I 

corps  of  Paez,  whilst  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  body  of  the  enemv  I 

posted  on  their  left  flank  attacked  with  great  intrepidly  LmS  I 

body  of  the  royahsts.     The  enemy  received  them  with  firm3  I 

and  poured  into  them  a  tremendois  fire ;  but  the  ndepeS   '  I 

loundedall  the  enemy's  corps,  when  the  cavalry,  charging  with 
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great  impetnosity  arid  courage  th»3  emmy  waa  driven  from  their 
position  and  throMn  into  disorder,  which  fe.jd«?red  all  the ©ffortt  of 
the  Spanish  commander  u  mvaihng.  The  horan  grenadiers  set  the 
first  example  of  flight ;  the  infantry  attempted  to  form  oa  aocther 
height,  but  wore  aswniled  so  hotiy,  that  they  were  iinstantly  routed 
aud  be.n^  enclosed  on  ai.  sides,  threw  do*vn  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. By  an  almost  simultaneous  movement,  general  San- 
tander,  who  commanded  the  left,  and  who  had  met  with  but  little 
repistinco  from  the  enemy's  van,  charged,  passed  the  bridge,  and 
completed  the  victory.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  terriblo,  and 
victory  wus  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  the  slaughter  waa  great, 
and  the  Spanish  array  entirely  annihilated..  General  Baroyro,  the 
commander  in  chief,  Ximines,  the  se.-i.d  in  command,  a  great 
number  of  fi-ld  and  inferior  oflicers,  arid  1600  men  were  made 
prisoners.  The  spoUo  of  the  vanquished  which  fell  in*o  the  hands 
of  the  patriots  were  grtat,  consisting  of  artillery,  arms,  ammuni- 
tiori,  horses,  &c.  GenerrJ  Santardc/,  v/ita  the  van,  pursued  tne 
tugitives  to  Venta  Quemada,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  remained 
all  night  on  the  field  of  b«ittle.  The  Rpanioh  army  consisted  o^ 
above  3000  men ;  that  of  Bolivar  of  something  lees.* 

This  great  and  decisive  action,  which  may  be  regarded  as  hoJd- 
nig  that  place  in  the  Colombian  revolution  that  the  victory  at  Sa- 
ratoga did  in  our  own,  gave  the  patriots  th .  possession  of  Sar<ta 
*  e,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
1  he  viceroy,  Sainana,  immediately  on  obtaining  news  ef  the  djfeat 
of  the  royal  army,  with  a  tiew  attendants,  left  the  capital,  And 
reached  Carthagena  by  way  of  Mompox,  where  he  was  defeated, 
and  escaped  with  a  handfiil  of  men  to  Tericabo,  an  elevated  po- 
sition about  twelve  miles  from  Carthagena.  He  left  all  his  mili- 
tary stores  at  S?.nta  Te,  and  a  large  sum  in  specie  in  the  traasurv 
and  mint,  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  millions. 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  joy  and  enthusiasm 
vith  which  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  received  tiie 
victoriotrs  Bolivar,  who  had  generously  come  to  their  relief  when 
hope  had  almost  forsaken  them  ;  he  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer, 
their  redeemer  ;  as  the  first  of  patriots  and  the  greatest  of  heroes, 
who  surpassed  the  renowned  Hannibal  in  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles of  nature,  and  the  still  greater  Bonaparte,  in  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  and  the  success  of  his  bold  and  noble  enterprises. 
In  75  day  he  p^rtbrmed  a  march  of  neariy  1000  miles,  fought 
three  pitched  battles,  and  em&ncipated  a  nation  struggling  under 
the  weight  of  oppression,  and  whose  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  san- 
guinary Morillo,  were  net  yet  healed.  .   v 

Improving  the  advantages  which  fortune  and  his  omi  valour  had 
conleiTed  on  him,  Bohvar  immetliatelv  directed  his  attention  to 
*  Official  despatch  of  Lolivar. 
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making  tile  best  dispositions  of  the  augmented  miUtaiy  resources 
now  at  his  command.  The  inhabitants  flocked  to  his  slandaiS 
?h«  2oTh  nT« '^f  T  -^^^^J' "rganized,  and  put  in  motion  abouJ 
the  20th  of  September ;  one  for  ttie  south,  and  the  other  destined 
oJ;^«tf  *a'  P'-^^'^^^lof  *he  north,  still  in  the  possession  of^e 
IJ^lfv:  1     Pf^^f  V«"^  government  for  New  Granada  was  also 

cuHfv'^nh'  ^^  ^'  *^'  ""'l^'tV  ^^"g^^e^ts  made  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  m  which  BoUvar  was  seconded  by  the  inha- 
bitanta ;  and  after  submitting  to  Samano  proposals  for  an  exchange 
of  pnsoners,he  left  the  capital  of  NewGmnada  to  return  to  S^ 

S  uTf^l7J^^'^'.u  ^^^«"^^"«!^  ^^  expected  to  be  inles- 
sion.  He  travelled  with  an  expedition  corresponding  with  the 
celer.  y  of  his  movements  when  at  the  head  of  the  army  Fror^ 
thiZr*  K  ^"S*'^^"^'  ""^^^  "sually  requtes  twenty-five  or 
n?^.  1  Tv!  r  ??"^  ^°  seventeen,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1819,  where  he  was  received  with  the 

dTaf^iurorvr;^^^^^^^  "^^  ^^^  "^^^^^^^  ^^^-  ^'-- 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  congress  was  installed,  on  which 
occasion  the  president  dehvered  a  speech,  giving  a  brief  a  Jo^m 
of  the  campaign,  the  difficulties  theUiy  hSd  to^ncounterfrom 
tiie  inundations  of  the  plams,  the  roughness  and  frozen  summ^S 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  superior  forc3  of  the  enemy,  which  oc- 
inTthl      is.  '^1"°"^  P^f^^^of  the  country.     But  notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  m  less  than  three  months  this  victorious  ar- 
my,  besides  overcoming  the  floods  of  the  plains,  and  the  forests  of 
>tt"/f'  7'"^^'^^t«d  an  army  of  three  times  their  number,  and 
hberated  twelve  provinces  of  New  Granada.     The  president  does 
justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada;  "It  is  Lt  done  to 
the  liberating  army  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  signal  events ; 

IfhJf  -X  *^^  ^'^  ^''^^^^  ^^'^  «^*^^^»  themselves  worthy  ot' 
ibertyj  their  efficient  co-operation  retrieved  our  losses  and  aug- 
mented our  strength."  Ee  recommends  tiie  commemoration  Sf 
hesegreatachievements  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  and  concludes 
by  mforming  the  congress  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  New 
Gr^ada  to  umte  tho,r  destiny  with  Venezuela,  and  his  own  ar- 
Uent  wishes  for  the  union  of  the  two  countries.  "  Yes,  Wisla- 
tors,  the  unanimous  determination  of  perishing  free,  rather  than 
Irl^       T'  *^^**\g'^^"  *«  the  people  of  New  Granada  a  tide  to 

Ztint"wrth'v  ^'^  'T^^'^'  ^^^""^  ^•'^^"*  ^''"^  *^  »»ite  their 
nnf«  n?i^  Venezuela  is  not  less  magnanimous.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Granada  are  mtimately  penetrated  with  the  great  ad- 

Z^"'  *%l'  ^"""'-^  ^'""^  *^«  '  ^'^»  ^  h«*^  countries  in  one 
repubJic.     The  re-umon  of  Venezuela  and  Nf^.v^  Gi-«r.aHa  Koy^ 

ueeu  tne  unceasing  object  of  my  desires  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  mdUary  career.    It  is  also  the  original  wish  of  the 
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citizens  of  both  countries,  and  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  liberties 
of  all  South  America. 

"  Legislators— The  time  to  give  a  fixed  and  eternal  basis  to 
our  republic  has  at  length  arrived ;  it  belongs  to  your  wisdom  to 
decree  this  great  social  act,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
sacred  compact  upon  which  the  republic  was  to  be  erected.  Pro- 
claim it  to  the  whole  world,  and  my  services  and  those  of  my 
companions  in  arms  will  be  amply  remunerated,  and  their  utmopt 
wishes  accomphshed." 

Bolivar  having  closed  his  address,  Mr.  Zea,  the  vice-president, 
arose,  and  implied  : 

"  Among  the  many  glorious  and  illustrious  days  consecrated  by 
you  to  the  republic,  none  has  been  more  auspicious  than  thf  ^  of 
the  present,  in  which  you  have  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  national  re- 
presentatives the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory,  and  the  chains  cut  in 
pieces  by  your  swords,  which  had  bound  in  fetters  two  millions 
of  people."     After  describing  in  glowing  language  the  obstacles 
the  army  had  to  encounter  on  account  of  the  rainy  season  in  pass- 
ing the  Andes,  and  from  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  ho 
says  :— «  But  every  difficulty  disappeared  before  the  courage  and 
impetuosity  of  the  soldiers  of  independence.     Scarcely  can  vic- 
tory keep  pace  with  the  victor,  and  in  less  than  three  months  the 
principal  and  greatest  part  of  New  Granada  is  liberated  by  those 
troops  whose  destruction  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  had  declared,  in 
anticipation,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their  rashness  and 
temerity."     In  conclusion,  he  adds  his  desires  to  those  of  the 
president  for  the  union  of  the  t\w  countries :  "  Quito,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Venezuela  umted  in  one  republic,  who  is  competent  to  calcu- 
late the  measure  and  magnitude  of  prosperity  which  belongs  to 
such  a  mass  of  physical  and  moral  power.     May  heaven  bless 
Hus  propitious  union,  whose  consolidation  is  the  first  object  of  all 
my  cares,  and  of  the  most  ardent  desires  of  my  heart." 

On  the  17th,  the  congress  passed  what  is  called  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  republic,  which  unites  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
into  one  state,  under  the  name  of  the  "republic  of  Colombia." 
This  act  of  union  declares  that  the  debts  of  the  two  republics 
shall  be  consolidated,  and  remain  the  national  debt  of  Colombia ; 
that  the  new  republic  shall  be  divided  into  departments,  over  each 
of  which  there  shall  be  a  chief  magistrate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president ;  that  a  city  shall  be  built,  bearing  the  name  of  Bolivar, 
w'hich  shall  be  the  capital  of  the  republic  ;  that  a  general  conjrress 
of  Colombia  shall  be  assembled  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,in  January, 
1821,  and  that  the  present  congress;  shall  be  dissolved  in  January, 
--•«•-- ,  jitii  iiiv.  gcau.ai  congress  snail  torui  u  cuuMututiun  ibr  thb 
new  republic,  and  decree  the  arms  and  flag  of  Colombia.  It  far- 
ther provides  that  a  commission  of  six  members  should  be  in- 
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vested  wiUi  special  powers  during  the  recess  of  congress ;  tha* 
the  new  republic  should  be  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  citizem: 
and  the  armies,  with  public  festivals  and  rejoicings  on  the  26th  of 
December,  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  anniversary 
of  this  political  regeneration  ehaU  be  perpetually  celebrated  by  a 
naUonal  feast,  wherein  virtue  and  talents  shall  be  rewarded  as  at 
the  Olympic  games  in  ancient  Greece.     This  fundamental  law  of 
union  was  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  cabildos 
and  municipalities,  and  to  be  promulgated  throughout  the  republic.  I 
This  great  poUtical  measure  being  ace ompHshed,  the  founder  ' 
of  the  new  republic  directed  his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  to  preparations  for  an  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
It.     The  army  brought  back  from  New  Granada  was  augmented 
by  detachments  of  troops,  to  10,  or  12,000  men. 

WJiile  the  arms  of  the  patriots  were  crowned  with  such  signal 
success  in  the  interior,  some  disasters  occurred  on  the  sea  board, 
(general  M'Gregor  fitted  out  an  expedition,  with  a  force  of  1000 
men,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1819,  attacked  and  captured  Porto 
UpiIo  ;  but  after  possessing  the  place  twenty-one  days,  he  was 
attacked  b^  the  royahsts  under  general  Hore,  and  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  hia  entire  force,  except  a  few  attendants  who  escaped 
with  their  commander  by  swimming  to  one  of  their  vessels.  This 
fatal  disaster  did  not  discourage  M'Gregor  from  bis  predatory 
warfare,  and  about  the  first  of  September,  he  sailed  from  Aux 
Cayes,  with  another  expedition,  with  250  men,  and  "ucceedej  in 
taking  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which  he  held  five  days,  when  the  Spa- 
niards rallied,  attacked  the  assailants,  and  after  a  short  conflict 
M'Gf  egor,  perceiving  the  enemy  too  strong  for  him,  fled,  leaving 
his  men  to  seek  their  safety  as  they  were  able  ;  and  finding  that 
they  could  make  no  further  defence,  such  was  their  horror  at  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  blew  up  the  fort, 
by  which  most  of  them  fell  the  victims  of  their  own  folly  and  de- 
lusion. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Bolivar  communicated  to  general 
bantander,  vice-president  of  Cundinamarca,  the  fundamental  law, 
which  he  desires  him  to  carry  into  effect ;  and  observes,  that 

the  prospects  opened  by  this  ever  memorable  act,  are  as  com- 
prehensive as  magnificent;  freedom,  power,  grandeur,  and  sta- 
bih  y,  will  be  secured  by  such  a  union.  By  the  unanimous  voice 
ot  the  depuUes  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  the  foundation 
has  been  laid,  upon  which  the  public  happiness  will  be  estabUahsd 
with  solidity  and  durability,  and  that  character  has  been  designed, 
by  which  this  infant  nation  shall  be  recognised,  ejid  its  poUtical 
relations  estabUshed  with  all  the  world." 

Gs  receiving  ihls  despatch,  Saniander  assembled  on  the  12tli 
ot  t  ebruary,  1820,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  new  depart- 
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raent  of  Cundinamarca,  and  laid  the  subject  of  the  union  before 
them  with  the  fundamental  law.     The  proposed  union  waa  unani- 
mously approved,  and  a  solemn  publication  of  it  was  ordered  to 
be  made  in  Bogota,  the  capital,  which  was  done  amidst  the  uni- 
versal rejoicmgs  of  the  people.     In  his  answer  to  the  letter  of 
BoUvar,  general  Santander,  after  infonri!  ig  him  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Bogota,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  ten  provinces  of 
New  Granada  had  acceded  to  the  union,  concludes  by  offering  his 
congratulations  on  this  auspicious  event  to  the  illustrious  presi- 
dent.    The  cause  of  South  American  independence  was  now 
gaining  ground  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home  ;  although  no  power, 
as  yet,  acknowledged  its  independence,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
afforded  either  of  the  new  governments  any  assistance,  or  even 
countenance.     In  his  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1819, 
president  Monroe  says,  that  "  the  greatest  care  has  been  iaken  to 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality;  that 
our  ports  have  been  equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  that  our  citi- 
zens have  been  equally  restrained  from  interfering  with  either,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other."    He  admits  that  the  contest  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  United  States,  but  considers  it  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  our  national  character,  end  the  morality  of  our 
citizens,  that  all  violations  of  our  neutrality  should  be  prevented, 
and  with  a  view  to  this,  he  recommends  to  congress  to  designate 
by  law,  the  several  ports  at  which  foreign  ships  of  war  and  priva- 
teers may  be  admitted.     The  people  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, felt  an  increasing  mterest  in  the  success  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican patriots.     But  it  was  to  Great  Britain  that  the  patriots  were 
principally  indebted  for  foreign  assistance.     The  Enghsh,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  auxiliaries  engaged  in  the  last  campaign,  amounted  to 
four  or  five  hundred  ;  one  quarter  of  which  only  survived,  their 
loss  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  troops  of  Venezuela^  in 
consequence  of  their  not  bemg  accustomed  to  the  climate,  or  to  a 
service  attended  with  such  fatigue  and  hardships.     This  waste 
of  the  British  troops,  howuver,  did  not  discourage  their  country- 
men ;  and  during  the  year  1819,  an  Irish  legion  of  1000  men  was 
raided  by  general  D'Evereux  for  the  service  of  Colombia.     The 
troops  were  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Margarita^  where  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  general  D'Evereux,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  main  in  season  for  the  campaign  of  1820. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  *he  congress,  president  Boli- 
v&j  repaired  to  the  headnjuarters  oft  e  army  on  the  Apure,  where 
lie  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  tiie  approaching  cam- 
paign.    Before  this  opened,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  capi- 

♦oi  ^nvr^jj. /^ j_  _ -1    _^__    „  «u    '^'! "  ■■■^ 1-   -^~-»  •         j^..  • 

•-lai  -_-j  ii«.,.  ^- riMiiiUi;:,,  Wiivtv  0«i  ui6  Oiu  ui  iVIait^ii,  ioiiavi,  iic  puuu&u- 

*a  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Colombia,  in  which  he  con- 
i, ntulates  them  on  the  auspicious  event  of  the  union  of  the  two 
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co^tnes,  which  he  says  will  cause  them  to  be  respected  by  fo- 
re^n  powers,  who  will  admire  their  devotion  to  their  countr^ 
i^ArortS^^^     -^^-^^^^^  ^-  -  deserwl^gTl^: 

ySrtTS''*?"*^^  willbe  abolished-.the  rJstrlt  u^S 
your  Uberty  and  enterprise  will  be  destroyed—vour  virtues  S 
be  your  patrimony,  and  capacity,  courage,^and  virtue  wUl  alone 

lV^T"'fu  '^^V'r^^^-"     «^  <^onclUs,l^obse^l^^^^^^^ 
t  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his  who.'e  life  to  form  tlS^fri  mfd 
independent  republic  of  two  families  of  brethren. 

nect  o?Th."L*''T''''^^"'^*'°"'  ^"^^'^^^^d  t^^^t  there  was  a  pros- 
pect  of  the  war  being  soon  terminated,  and  for  the  expulsion  of 

's%3;fTndtb1^^^^^^^^ 

whicrhaH  hp!  ^'*?  ^^^  movements  of  the,  different  corps 

Which  had  been  organized  to  act  against  the  royalists  in  Vene- 
zuela,  and  m  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  New  Gra 
nada,  sUll  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.     The  camndln 
commenced  m  April,  1820,  by  the  capture  of  Rio  de  la  HaX  bv 
a  combined  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  republi^^ 

nirarBl';'Tr't?>^  ^^'^^"^  ^^"^"'^'  ^"<J  thettter  by  ad! 
desDatchpH  tn  f "''  '^"'  ^^'"*'  ^  detachment  of  this  anny  was 
clespatched  to  form  a  junction  with  the  northern  army  of  New 
Granada,  which  was  descending  the  Magdalena.  ^ 

fmniH^""*"    ?1r^,T^  ""^  ^^^  <^^^^^>  commanded  by  the  in- 
tjmid  general  Valdes,  also  opened  the  campaign  with  success 

tten  P^^^^^T^-*  h-^d  of  his  b'rafest";;>opsS 

the  n^W     Pf '  ^*  ^^'^"'?^  ^^^'■^  ^'^y  ^^it^d  the  approach  of 

J^th^^fafhnl/'P'^  i""f  ^"^  '^^  ^^"g"^'d  «f  ^«  repubhcca^ 

1^ ml  V^L«f;f '':,''\'''  ""^  ^'"P^"^^  ^'^  gi^«  ^^ay  when  ge- 
neral  Valdes  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made  with  250  men,  of  which 

200  were  British  auxiliaries,  which  decided  the  action    The  eie 

my  sustained  a  loss,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  of  abou?300     Lopez" 

vT/'onhfnaf  ?"Tk'  ^'^"^  ^ '^^P^'  '^^  ionseqtnce'if  theTa! 
W  H„  L-    P   "''*'  not  beuig  in  a  condition  to  pursue.     Follow- 

^obCnr"'''''',  ^^>'  P"'"^""^  *^  enemy  with  great  celeri- 
o^Jt  of  2  n  '""''^  advantages,  and  finally  drove  the  royaUsts 
sessl    Z T'f-  f  ^«T^^«'  «^  which  the  patriots  took  pos- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Morillo  proposes  an  armistice — lorifes  to  the  congress  and  Bolmar 
-—ike  Colombians  mest  Carthagcnv,  Ay  sea  and  land an  ar- 
mistice concluded — revolution  in  Guayaquil — Morillo  returns  to 
Spam—succeeded  by  Morales — armistice  expires — the  libera- 
tor's proclamation — installation  of  the  congress  at  Rosario  de 
Cucuta — speech  of  the  president — campaign  commences — Coro 
captured — battle  of  Carabobo — congress  convenes — :^atijies  the 
unionr—ilotiUa  of  the  royalists  destroijed—Carthagena  capitu- 
lates— United  States  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Colom- 
bia^battle  of  Pinchincha^siege  of  Porto  Can}eUo--J\Ir,  Zea's 
mission  to  Europe— Spanish  fioiilla  desti^oyed  at  lake  Maracai- 
bo--thetown  surrendered-— Porto  Cavello  surrenders  to  the  pa- 
triots— installation  of  the  congress — speech  of  the  president ar- 

7nval  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States— Bolivar's  plan  for  U- 
beraHng  Peru— treaty  with  the  United  Slaies^grand  confede- 
racy of  all  the  states — conclusion. 

THE  great  revolution  that  bad  taken  place  in  Spain,  which  re- 
established the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  1812,  produced  no 
effect  on  the  war  in  America,  until  June,  1820,  when  general  Mo- 
rillo, agreeably  to  orders  received  from  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  issued  a  proclamation,  proposing  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  predicated  on  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
Spam.     On  the  17th  of  June  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  con- 
gress, whom  ho  styled  "  high  and  mighty  lords,"  in  which  he 
states  ^at  he  had  received  positive  orders  from  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  the  Spains  to  propose  a  just  and  generous  accommo- 
dation, which  should  re-unite  all  the  family,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  their  political  regeneration.     He  informs  the  con- 
gress that  he  has  appointed  Thomas  Cires,  and  Jose  Domingo 
IJuarte,  as  commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  congress,  on  princi- 
ples honourable  to  both  parties  ;  and  that  he  has  given  orders  to 
nis  subalterns  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  remain  a*  their  seve- 
ral positions,  and  make  no  movement  unless  they  are  first  attack- 
ed.    He  beseeches  the  congress  to  cast  away  from  their  romem- 

~y~ '  --'---•  -"Si  "KJj»i«u5,  Bo  i«r3  UUC9  liOiu  liis,  Hni  odiowsness  of 

me  war,  which  had  unhappily  distracted  their  common  country, 

T  A      A  I®  **^"^^  "^  ^^'^  S^^ry  of  a  re-union  of  coimtiymen,  kin- 
dred, and  brethren.    The  congress  was  not  in  sessioa  when  Mk 
Vol.  it,  10 


no 
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purpose  oi  considenng  it  on  the  13th  of  July,  1820,  when  the  fol- 

r  JIh-  IZ^'^'^/'''''^^''  *'**  Colombia,  anxious  to  see  peace 
re^stabhshed,  wsll  hear,  with  pleasFire,  the  proposals  which  may 

Shan  h t  ""  ^^P^"  «I  ^  Spanish  government,  providel  Sey 
shall  have  for  their  end  the  absolute  acknowledgment  of  the  en- 

IndTat  th^'^r'  i"^7-^r^  ''  *^«  -P"^«-  o"  Colombia 
conffr^  nl  '  """^-^f ™^'  ^^f  >^  ^*^"'  «^^^"r«>  ^hich  .hall  no 
conform  to  this  pnnc^le,  proclamied  bj  the  government,  as  wel 
as  by  the  people  at  different  epochas." 

On  the  22d  of  June,  general  Morillo  addressed  a  letter  to  ore- 

Toroa^dr'  fT^^ghi"^  that  he  had  appointed  Rodri^ez 
loro  and  Gonzales  Linares,  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  tirms 
of  peace,  and  that  he  had  given  the  necessary  orderf  for  the  sTs! 

CZs^^'f  ^"'"     Accompanying  this  "liespatcrwas  one 
^om  the  Spanish  general  Torres.     The  reply  of  Bolivar  to  Mo- 
nllo,  contams  the  most  noble  and  dignified  sentiments.    After  ac- 
Imowledgmg  the  receipt  of  his  communication,  he  says,-"  The 
republic  of  Colombia  most  seriously  congratulates  itself  in  seeing 
the  day  on  which  liberty  extends  her  beneficent  influence  over  J 
happy  Spam,  and  to  see  her  ancient  metropolis  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Colombia,  and  in  the  path  of  reason.     The  peoplf  of  Co- 
lombia more  than  ten  years  ago  determined  to  consecrate  tlie  last 
of  Its  naembers  to  the  only  caused  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
—that  IS  tne  cause  of  an  oppressed  country  ;  and  confiding  in  the 
sacredness  of  their  cause,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  on  the  20th 
ot  November,  1818,  resolved  to  combat,  perpetually,  against  all 
extertor  dotmnatton,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  to  peace,  but  mon  the 
recogmtmi  of  absolute  independence.     I  take  the  liberty  to  en- 
close to  you,  sir,  the  fundamental  law,  which  prescribes  the  only 
basis  upon  which  our  respective  governments  can  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations. 

He  informs  Morillo  that  he  could  not  accede,  entirely,  to  the 
amnesty  which  he  proposes,  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
gotiations entrusted  to  Toro  and  Linares,  who,  he  says,  would  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  character. 

Early  in  the  season  Bolivar  took  a  central  position  at  Cucuta 
where  he  could  direct  and  observe  the  operations  of  the  several 
corps  under  lus  command  as  general  in  chief,  and  be  enabled  to 
afford  assistance  where  it  might  be  most  wanted,  or  most  eflica- 
cious.  The  army  of  the  north,  under  general  Urdaneta,  which 
-rr.--..i:.i_u  i:i-,  -Tjiugu«,ii;i;  ,  voptuiou  iuuiiipux,  aiid  proccc^ded  to 
the  coast,  where  it  formed  a  junction  with  that  division  of  ihe 
mniy  under  general  Montilla,  which  hpi  previously  been  de* 
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spatched  for  that  purpose.  Admiral  Brion,  with  the  naval  force, 
took  possession  of  Savanilla,  and  general  Montilla  laid  siege  to 
Carthas^ena.  General  Monagas,  commanding  a  corps  of  caval- 
ry, deteated  the  royalists  in  June,  at  Guire,  in  Barcelona ;  their 
commander  Lozana  was  slain,  and  n  great  part  of  the  enemy 
made  prisoners.  General  Zaraza,  also  acommanJer  of  cavalry, 
surprised  and  defeated  a  small  division  of  the  royalists  on  the 
7th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  being  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners. The  central  divisions  of  the  republican  array,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1820,  entered  the  provinces  of  Merida  and 
Truxillo,  and  drove  the  royalists  before  them,  who  being  pressed 
hard  in  all  directions,  were  obliged  to  abandon  those  provinces. 
The  republic  this  year  had  a  large  number  of  troops  in  the 
field,  well  equipped,  and  commanded  by  experienced  generals, 
and  although  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public were  almost  every  where  successful,  and  much  was  done 
towards  the  liberation  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  pi'o- 
position  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  calculated  to  damp  the 
spirit  of  operations. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  was  gaining  ground,  not  only  b^ 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  republic,  but  by  the  spontaneous 
struggles  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  month  of  October,  bijfore 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  the  inhabitants  in  Guayaquil 
revolted  against  the  Spanish  authorities  ;  and  Avith  little  loss,  on 
either  side,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  royal  government,  and 
uniting  the  province  to  the  republic.  The  success  of  this  revo- 
lution in  Guayaquil,  extended  its  influence  to  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  Ambato,  Riobamba,  Quaranda,  and  Tucunga,  in  all  of 
which  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  royal  authorities,  and  libe- 
rated themselves  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants.  In  the  eastern 
section  of  the  republic,  the  patriots  also  obtained  possession  of 
Barcelona,  in  the  month  of  October  ;  and  all  the  northern  part 
of  New  Granada,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Carthagena, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  was  liberated  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1820,  or  the  beginning  of  1821.  Maracaibo  was  also  soon 
added  to  the  republic ;  the  Spanish  authority  being  overthrown 
by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  negotiation  by  ihe  commis- 
sioners, in  the  month  of  August,  an  armistice  or  treaty  for  th3 
suspension  of  hostilities,  was  concluded  and  ratified  on  the  26th 
of  November.  This  treaty  provides  that  hostilities  shall  cease 
the  moment  of  its  ratification  on  land,  in  the  American  seas  in 
thirty  days,  and  in  ninety  days  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  It  defines 
liie  iimita  of  lUe  iemtories  which  each  party  is  to  occupy  ;  pro- 
vides for  disbanding  some  of  the  guerrillas  ;  for  pro.  loting  a  free 
communication  between  the  territories  occupied  by  the  different 
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^-^  V      ''r^  °^  "^*"«  wnuiudea,  to  torm  a  treaty  for  tho  ivrn 

SZn?!:;   !i    "^^  ""^  *:™^^*y  "^^^  ^»^<^»»  the  contest  hS  been 
.     c  Wterized.     This  armistice  was  to  continue  six  monS?  S 

^n^ '  ^?u  *»«  5^«°*«'««*=«d  within  that  time,  by  givinirfortV  davs 

proposed  by  Bohvar,  at  a  time  when  the  troops  of  the  reDubHr 
were  eveiy  where  victorious,  alTordingthe  etroLest  prLXs  of 
the  successful  result  of  the  campaign.  But  t^  prSeM  Tf 
humane  and  magnanimous  as  he'^is  brave,  as  lomrXere  '^ 
any  prospect  of  peace,  was  anxious  to  stop  the  eflSsbn  of  L^ 
whjch^had  so  profusely  flowed  during  tl5s  lonfrd^ferS 

e^^T!^^  ^'^^^^I  ""Vlji^  y^"'  *h«  congress  published  a  mani- 
festo to  the  people  of  Colombia,  recapitulating  the  events  rf^l 
revo luuon,  and  the  atrociUes  of  the  Spanish  Spring    he 

ZJ  f  T^u""^  ^^"*^'^  *h«  ^«^«"«  ^^»»y  Colombia  ought  not 
fo  accept  of  the  profTered  terms  of  peace,  but  to  insist  on  fhe  ac 

o?n±^r"*  "?'•■  »"^lP«»<^««ce,  as  the  only  adrntsfbll  "^^ 

of  negoaation.     Among  these  reasons  is  the  ability,  approach^ 

almost  to  certamty,  of  the  republic  to  maintain  itsLepenS^e^ 

/*  On  commencmg  hostilities,  Colombia  neither  had  great  ar' 

nerals,  expert  officers,  veteran  soldiers  inured  to  war,  and  plemy 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  ^      " 

^;  Many  citizens  were  then  afraid  to  be  soldiers ;  now  they  are 
dl  m  arms,  and  delight  in  being  so  Colombians  are  no  iZe 
what  they  were  ;  and  the  po-^iation  of  Colombia  are  a  new  pfo 
pie,  regenerated  by  a  ten  year's  contest,  in  which  have  disappear- 
ed  those  physical  and  moral  disqualifications  that  render  her  L 
dependence  doubtful,  and  are  become  worthy  and  fit  to  goven. 

buUh\1rT;LT  '^"^'^^°^  """^'^'^  ^"^'  "'  ,^y  '^'^^S-ty 
The  Irish  legion  of  general  D'Evereux  rendered  very  im- 
portant  services  m  the  campaign  of  1820,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  became  dissatisfied  and  left  the  service,  and  grelt  mor- 
tality  prevailed  among  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  unac- 

f-^iT^  «•  %  ^?^}r^  *'"'"^*^-     ^^«  *^»^«»on  «f  this  legion 
landed  m  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  in  March,  1820,  and  formed  a  part  of 

i^L^^    *  ?riu™*  ^'*."*^"*'  ""^^^  ^"  th«  ^'^"rse  of  the  cam- 

i      >  ~- — -7  g^»««^.*%*  Jt^  a^JvcicuA"  issued 
United  States,  and  resided  at  galtimore  for  several  years.    He  devotlld 


^irs 


savs. 
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an  address  to  what  remained  of  the  Irish  le<non.     He , 

"  Although  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insubordinaf  ion  and  dis- 
affection, which  unfortunately  swept  away  so  great  a  portion  of 
our  force,  you  have  on  all  occasions  m  wliich  the  enemies  of  Co- 
lombia have  presented  you  the  opportunity,  evinced  your  native 
courage,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  crown  of  Ireland's  fame. 
It  gives  me  sin3ere  pleasure  to  know,  that  your  merits  are  duly 
appreciated  by  the  governor  general  of  these  provinces,  his  ex- 
cellency Marianna  Montilla.  The  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  and  Maracaibo, 
has  been  the  result  of  the  campaign  of  1820 ;  a  campaign,  of 
which  our  legion  was  the  origin." 

General  Mori!lo,  after  the  ratification  of  the  armistice  in  ''To- 
yember,  1820,  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Spanish  an.  r  j 
in  America,  and  returned  to  Spain,  with  both  the  honours*  and 
execrations  of  the  country  he  had  ra^-aged.  General  Morales 
and  La  Torre  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
who,  refusing  to  extend  the  armistice,  both  parties  made  prepa- 
rations in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  for  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Commissioners  were  sent  out  from  Colombia  to  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Spain,  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Cortes  on  the  3d  of  May,  1821, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  devise  measures  in  conjunction 
with  the  ministers  for  terminating  the  dissensions  in  America. 
A  plan  was  matured  for  establishing  three  governments  in  Spa- 
nish America,  to  be  under  a  constitution  the  same  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, as  that  of  Spain ;  the  legislative  power  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  Cortes,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  executive  power  to 
be  exercised  by  a  delegate  to  be  named  by  the  king.  Ferdinand 
strongly  objected  to  this  project,  which  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  commissioners  of  Mexico  agreed  to  it,  but  those 
ot  Colombia  were  expressly  instructed  to  Usten  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation,  short  of  unqualified  independence.  This  be- 
ing the  only  basis  of  peace,  the  Spanish  government  declined 

himself  to  ihe  cause  of  South  American  independence,  in  a  manner  as 
disinterested  as  La  Fayette  did  to  tliat  of  North  America.  In  ISlsTe  con- 
veyed succours  to  Carthaffena  when  besieged  by  MoriUo,  and  his  services 
F3i^*f  r^fK?^*"'"'f/°J  ''^'"*^«  thinks  ^andfriendSfp  of  BoTvar 
?vrt  H  "*  T^'"^  *'""'?  ^^^"^  **«  ^^'^^  '"  Venezuela,  he  went  to  Buenos 
Ho  1«  •  T  ^^  ^^""^  *.°  the  patriots  a  large  supply  of  munitions  of  war. 
He  received  a  commission  of -aneral  in  the  service  of  Buenos  Avres  and 
nnallv  returned  tnfh«  lTn;f«^li*„*„„  „„  „ ^  ./..l'.  ^y^^,  wra 


iicuA"  issueu 


tUH  ♦«»»./?  aisnnguished  and  patriotic  services,  he  is  justly  enti- 
^  Mn^ir^''''*^'^  ^  ^i'"^*  ^'^y^"^  °f  the  South  American  revolutbn 
MonUo  was  created  count  of  Carthagem  for  his  services  in  America. 
VOL.  H.  jQ*  p 
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msssion^rs  ot  iJouyar,  m  Juiy,  la21,  had  an  interview  with  Mr 

S±d1fT  ''  ^^*^'  ^.t?*'  ^^"'^^^  «*^^«'  at  Madnd,2^ 
upuiplfuued  of  the  ignonmce,  illiberality,  and  prejudices  of  the  ffo- 

SHf  r^t^h  a  "  T  !?  """r ^^  "^  '"^^"^^^  him  that  K 
pooiic  ot  f^olombia  rehed  on  the  friendnhip  of  the  United  Stat«« 

o?ftrfn7^'V''"'  it  would  take  the  lead  in  the  acknowledg^^^^^ 
of  Its  independence.     Mr.  Brent  stated  that  so  far  as  he  wm  aWe 

A  r^  ^".  ^P'"'^"'  *^^  "'"»«*«••«  «f  th«  foreign  powers  haT^xert 
ed  themselves  during  the  agitation  of  the  ATerican  question  to 
prevent  any  arrangement  between  the  parties.*  *J"««^«"»  ^ 

Un  the  17th  of  April,  Bolivar  issued  a  proclamation  to  tlie  ar 
jny,  stylmgu  the  Uberating  army.     "Peace,"  hesays,  "wLto 
have  been  the  frmts  of  that  armistice  which  is  now  brikenTbut 
Spam  regarded  with  indiffe  ence  the  afflictions  to  which  we  have 
been  expoaed  through  her  neglect."     To  this  he  added,  7haiZ> 
remnant  of  the  Spanish  force  cannot  resist  twenty-five  prov^ces 
which  have  been  hberated  from  slavery  ;  that  theVaUoHxpect^ 
from  the  army  its  entire  emancipation,  and  also  that  in  future  k 
Fill  religiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanity,  that  the  wL-  J»av  nn 
longer  wear  a  ferocious  character.     On  thecal  day  hra^d'C 
ed  a  proclamrtion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia,Cwhich  he 
states  that  it  is  more  than  n  year  since  Spain  had  ;nroyed  a  re! 
presentatwe  government;  yet  she  had  tkken  n.  stepTto  aba?e 
her  tyranny  m  America,  or  withdraw  her  armies ;  that  the  repub! 
he  had  sent  mimsters  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  a  peace  without  sue 
cess,  owing  to  the  insmcerity  of  the  Spanish  government,  kndZ 

tt  ZT\  '^  ^'''''^'''''  f  *^"  °"^>^  means  of  putting  an  end  S 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  afflict  the  counti^.  On  the  25th 
of  AprU,  the  president  issued  another  proclamaSon  to  the  a^y 

"  SoIdier^f^F' '"'"' "  *^^'' 'n'  ^^^*^"^^^«  -i"  commence    ^' 
Soldiers  !  Every  presage  is  in  favour  of  a  victorious  issue,  be- 

cause  your  courage  cannot  any  longer  be  resisted,  you  taveal- 

ready  done  so  much  that  almost  nothing  remains  for  you  to  do  • 

but  I  must  apprise  you  that  the  government  expects  C  you  to 

display  compassion  w  th  your  courage,  and  that  every  infZemem 

«hich  may  be  committod  of  the  legulations  of  war,  will  fuWec 

the  guilty  to  capital  punishment;  if  the  enemy  should  disreS 

these  regulations,  we  shall  not  imitate  them  ;  the  glory  of  Colom- 

bia  shall  not  be  stained  with  blood  dishonourably  !hed  » 

As  IS  usual  m  similar  cases,  each  party  charged  the'other  with 

cTncluTed  "msr- r'  '''T!i^  '^"^^  '^^  peace  wLl 
Z:^:ltJl\l'!^:^^^^^^^^  proclamation  to  his 

rejectedpeaiJeTwhichwasoSd^nth^^S^^ 
•  Communication  of  Mr.  Prent  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Juiy  10, 1821 
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ble  terms  and  had  violated  the  armistice.  This  caiJed  tbrth  a  re- 
ply  from  Bolivar,  addressed  to  the  Spauish  army,  in  which  he 
iiMures  them  that  their  general  is  mistaken,  and  charges  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  to  their  government ;  he  also  assures  them 
that  his  army  will  observe  most  religiously  the  treaty  tutored  into 
for  the  regulatio-  of  the  war,  and  that  a  capital  punishment  is  al- 
ready decreet  a^^nst  every  person  who  shall  infringe  it.  Boli- 
var  was  at  this  time  at  Varinas,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  liberating  army. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  the  general  r  ongress  of  Colombia 
was  installed  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  agreeably  to  the  fundamen- 
tal law;  and-on  the  10th,  the  president  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  congress,  resigning  the  executive  power. 

"The  act  of  the  installation  of  the  general  congress  o**  Colom- 
bia, composed  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-two  free  provinces, 
has  consummated  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart.  The  re- 
public, founded  on  the  complete  union  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Cundinamarca  and  Venezuela,  is  now  destined  to 
accomphsh  that  hberty  and  prosperity  which  every  free  people 
have  the  right  to  securp  ;  and  I  have  at  length  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  that  day  when  the  only  legitimate  depositories  of  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  a.o  already  in  the  happy  exer- 
cise of  their  sacred  functions.  From  this  moment  I  consider  my- 
self exonerated  from  the  charge  of  the  executive  power,  with 
which  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  my  country  to  entrust  me." 

He  declares  his  adhes  on  to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  his 
entire  submission  to  the  congress,  and  the  institutions  and  laws 
which  they  were  about  to  establish ;  but  says,  that  if  the  congress 
should  again  insist  on  investing  him.  with  the  presidency,  he  must 
protest  against  it,  and  repeats  the  reasons  he  had  before  urged, 
that  tae  military  profession,  in  his  opinion,  was  incompatible  vith 
he  office  of  chief  magistrate  ;  and  now  that  the  danger  was  past, 
he  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  endure  the  insinuations  and  re- 
proaches  of  his  personal  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  ambitious 
designs.  The  congr  ss,  by  their  president,  F.  Restrepo,  now  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  department,  rephed  to  the  com- 
munication of  Bolivar;  and  whilst  they  acknowledge  the  weight 
ot  the  rei  sons  urged  by  him,  which  they  say  they  have  not 
time  then  fully  to  deliberate  upon,  they  urge  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage the  impenous  necessity  of  his  continuing  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  and  add,  that  they  are  persuaded  he  vdll  ma!.e  this  ad- 
tiitional  sacrifice,  and  thus  furnish  a  new  proof  of  his  ardent  zeal 

tor  the    IVclfnro  nf  U:«  ^^ * mu: „      I    _/.   .1        __.. 

■"    *"=  ^vuijiij-.        J  liio  Uppeai   ul    liie   ualiOuai  iC- 

presentation  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar  con- 
sented to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  government,  as  well  ct»  at  the 
head  of  the  armies. 
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In  the  montl.  of  May  the  campRign  was  openod  by  the  capture 
of  Coro,  by  the  division  of  the  hberating  army,  under  general  Vr- 
.  daneta,  on  the  lltb  of  the  month.  On  the  15th,  another  diviuion 
of  the  ?r:ny  cou-inanded  by  general  Bermudez,  took  possession 
of  Caraccaa  ;  but  this  was  premature,  for  not  being  supported,  he 
was  compelled,  by  Morales,  to  ovacua'e  the  place  on  the  26th, 
without  much  loss,  Kowever,  on  either  side. 

In  the  month  of  June  both  parties  were  concentralmg  their 
forces,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  not  only  to  close  the  ccin). 
pnign,  but  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  contest  by  a  general  action. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  royalists  wero  on  the  plains  of  Carabo- 
bo,  where  they  concentrated  most  o'  cheir  forces, -amounting- to 
6000  men,  commanded  by  Mor»bs  and  La  Torre.     The  divi- 
sions of  the  liberating  army  were  concentrated  on  the  fields  of 
Tinaquillo  ;  the  first  division,  commanded  by  general  Paez,  wag 
composed  of  1500  cavalry,  aid  the  vaUant  British  battalion  of 
Apurc  ;  the  second  division  consisted  of  the  second  brigade  of  the 
guards,  itie  battalions  of  Tyradorc,  Boyaca,  and  Vargas,  and  the 
squadron  <  f  Sagrada,  commanded  by  general  Sedeno  ;  the  third 
division  consisted  of  the  first  brigade  ot  tht^  guards,  with  the  bat- 
t/«Uons  of  rifles  and  grenadiers,  conquerors  of  Boyaca,  and  the  re- 
giments of  horse,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Plaza.     This 
brav«^  army,  headed  by  Bolivar  in  person,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ji3d  of  June,  marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  early  the  next  day 
continued  its  march  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  by  a  rapid  but  orderly 
movement,  it  reached  the  plains  of  Carabobo  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  defiled  its  left  in  front  of  the  enemy,  within  reach  of  their  fire. 
In  its  march  it  had  to  pass  a  rivulet,  exposed  ta  the  fire  of  the 
whole  royal  army,  on  an  inaccessible  height,  which  would  admit 
but  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.     The  action  was  commenced 
by  the  brave  general  Paez,  who  with  two  battalions  of  his  division, 
and  a  regiment    ''  rh^ofry,  attacked  the  enemy's  right  wing  with 
such  resolution  ??nH  sntrf  pidity,  t)u»t  in  .,alf  an  hour  it  was  totally 
routed  and  cuf  '.i  ^  nue.,  which  d'^^ided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  it 
may  almost  be  suid,  of  the  war.     The  second  division,  except 
some  of  its  light  troops,  was  not  engaged,  in  consequence  of  local 
barriers  ;  but  its  brave  general,  Sedeno,  impatient  at  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  his  division  into  action,  engaged  a  party  of  in- 
fantry alone,  and  was  killad  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  fighting  in 
the  most  h^rr  j  manner.     The  British  battalion,  commanded  by 
colonel  Farrier,  distinguished  itself  for  its  bravery,  and  lojt  many 
valuable  oncers ;  and  the  valour  and  activity  of  all  the  troops,  led 
Oii  hy  iue  invincible  Faez,  v.':is  never  surpassed.     The  defeat  of 
the  enemy  was  complete ;  their  entire  army  was  annihilated ; 
only  400  men  saving  themselves  by  taking  dhelter  in  Porto  Ca- 
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vrIIo.  TLe  ^itivef  were  pursued  with  great  ardour  as  far  as 
Valencta,  wh«-  the  Sp^uuh  general,  j^a  Torre,  was  overtekou 
with  a  coiunan,  wlucli  ne  had  formed  after  a  defeat,  and  retreited 
on  that  city ;  this  column  was  put  to  flight,  and  took  reftige  in 
Porto  Cavello,  whither  colonel  Wrangel  was  ordered  with  his  di- 
vision to  besiege  the  place.  The  torces  of  the  repuhlic  were 
about  the  same  iu  number  as  those  of  the  Spaninr^iy,  but  only  o 
part  were  engaged.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and  wounfied,  rt'as  about 
400,  including  general  Sedeno.  colonel  Plaza,  and  many  other 
brave  ofhcers.  As  a  reward  for  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
services  of  general  Pacz  in  this  great  victory,  the  president,  Boli- 
var, on  the  battle  ground,  appointed  him  genr  t  J  in  chief  of  the 
army.*  This  was  the  second  decisive  victoi/  wh  ".h  ha*i  been 
obtained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plains  of  Carabobol! 

Having  ordered  colonel  Wrangler  to  lay  siege  to  Porto  Cavello, 
and  another  division  of  troopa,  under  Heras,  to  pursue  *'  o  Spa- 
nish colonel  Tello,  who  had  beon  despatched  from  Carubouo  to 
Phih  ic,  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  three  battalions,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  marched  towards  Ccraccas,  which  place  he  entered  on 
the  21  :h  of  June,  the  royuiists  having  abrndoned  it  on  the  28tb, 
on  the  approach,  of  the  patriots.  On  entering  hiu  native  city,  after 
having  rescued  it  the  third  time  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  Bo- 
livar was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens,  assenjbled  in  immense 
crowds,  with  the  transports'  ot  joy,  which  the  occrxsion,  calUng 
forth  so  many  recollections  of  pa^t  suiTeriags  and  present  hopes, 
was  calculated  .j  inspircv  Tl^  president  addressed  a  procl'una- 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  which  he  observes  that  a  de- 
cisive victor;-  has  closed  the  war  iii  Venezuelris  and  that  only  one 
fortified  place  remains  to  be  subdued  ;  and  udds,  that  peace,  far 
more  glorious  than  victory,  will  ^oon  put  the  Colombians  in  pos- 
session of  all  places,  and  of  all  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  congress  assembled  again  at  Cucuta, 
an?,  on  the  12th,  after  a  full  deliberation,  solemnly  ratified  the  fun- 
damental law,  and  re-enacted  its  provisions.  They  decreed  a  na- 
tional anniversary  festival,  to  be  held  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
of  December^  for  the  celebration,  first,  of  the  eniancipatici  and 
entire  independence  of  the  people  of  Colombia ;  second,  of 
the  union  of  the  republic  and  the  establishment  of  t^  3  constitution; 
and,  third,  the  great  victories  by  which  these  blessings  have  been 
established.  The  decree  ratifying  the  fundamental  \v  ,v  of  union, 
18  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  congreas.  M  this  session 
the  congress  also  passed  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  slaverv, 
which  we  have  considered  in  another  place.  ' 

^j*® Jast  of  June  the  squadron  of  Colombia,  under  Bricj,  en- 
tered  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  which  place  was  invested  by 
*  See  despatch  ot  Bolivar  in  Niles'  Register,  Vol.  21,  page  15. 
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a  OSS  of  200  mfin      TK  =„;. '^""™<""-  „  ^ "e  Spaniards  suffered 

nval  of  Sucre,  the  junta  on  the  ISth  of  May,  sent  if  Mv!.  ,' 

independent  of  the  authority  of  Spain,  on  theTsth  of  fw  .rlf 
and  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  governLnt  of  rSn^h?' 

The  year  1821  will  ever  be  auspicious  in  the  annals  of  Colom- 
not  more  glorious  in  the  suc^cess  of  hcrCms  briStt  that  ^s 

tions  founded  on  the  great  principles  of  the  nghtsof  rnMar 
oalculatcJto  secure,  and  give  the  ut.-  ,st  value^o  the  SSZs 

Tn  .h  T  u™u'  r^  "■«"•''"»'  '"'''*  had  been  so  gloriously  wfn 
'he  field,  the  fruits  of  twelve  years  of  barbarous  war  anJ.^ 

»fh:"S•A?^"°"r"/r'™«<''''«■^•'^'^^^^^^^^^ 

hf„b;!.r  •  "uS""'.'"'°P'^''  *«  Pi-^sent  constitutior,  whose 

SLfer:^'^^Sftt,T"'  *'"«•?  government  has  boT^IS 

«n.by  all  the  evils  miseries, "and  b^:7^^:''^Z^ 
(.on  was  not  only  framed  this  year,  but  the  govemtiont^*  or- 
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ganized  under  it ;  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  now  the  acknow- 
ledged father  of  his  country,  was  elected  president,  and  general 
Santander  vice-president.     A  law  was  also  passed,  for  secuiing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  declares  that  it  ought  to  be  as  free 
as  the  faculty  of  speech  itself;  a  resolution  was  Ukewise  adopt- 
ed at  this  session,  in  honour  of  certain  patriots  abroad,  who  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  independence  of  Colombia.     Of  the 
number  were  Lord  Holl'md  and  Sir  Roberf  Wilson  in  Eno^land 
and  Mr.  Clay  and  colonel  Duane  in  the  United  States.      °       * 
The  cause  of  the  revolution  having  made  such  astonishing 
progress  tne  last  three  years,  the  independence  of  Colombia  be- 
ing in  fact  established,  and  the  destinies  of  the  republic  so  glo- 
rious at  home,  it  at  last  began  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable 
light  by  foreign  powers.    Fr'-m  every  consideration  of  sympathy, 
national  honour,  and  interest,  it  was  fit  that  the  government  of 
the  Umted  States  should  take  the  lead.    It  was  so.     On  the  8th 
of  March,  1822,  president  Monroe  communicated  to  congress  a 
message,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  epochs  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  progress  of  the  war,  he  says,  "  that  when  we  regard  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this  war  has  been  prosecuted,  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended  it  in  favour  of  the  provin- 
ces ;  the  present  condition  of  the  parties,  and  tlie  utter  inability 
of  Spam  to  produce  any  change  in  it,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  its  fate  is  settled,  and  that  the  provinces  which  have 
declared  their  independence  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  ought 
to  be  recognised."    This  message,  and  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  a  long"  report 
recommending  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Mexi- 
can  and  South  American  republics :  which  was  adopted  with 
great  unanimity  by  congress.     Not  long  afterwards,  ministers 
were  appointed  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  campaign  of  1822,  was  destined  for  the  deliberation  of 
(iuito.  Dur  >ig  the  past  year,  general  Sucre  had  maintained  him- 
self ^n  that  quarter,  confirmed  the  independence  of  Guayaquil, 
and  checked  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards.  The  destruction  of 
the  royal  army  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo,  and  the  liberation  of 
uli  the  northern  territory  of  the  republic,  enabled  Bolivar  to  direct 
his  whole  attention  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
southern  provinces.  The  army  in  the  south  under  Sucre  was 
re-enforced  by  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  other  situ- 
ations, to  the  amount  of  7000  men,  and  the  illustrious  president 
placed  himself  at  its  h(  >  d.  Both  parties  having  at  length  con- 
.  ~     •■•••■■■•  iviv-Tis,  tiic  i^aijjpoigii  uiiu  ne  ittie  ui  %^uuu  wUiS 

uecided  at  the  great  battle  fought  at  Pinchincha,  about  the  first 
ot  June,  1822.  The  good  fortune  of  Bolivar  still  attended  him, 
■ma  the  arms  of  the  repubUc  were  again  crowned  with  a  most  si"- 
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nal  victory,  which  annihilated  the  power  of  tJie  royalists  in  the 
aouth,  rescued  Quito  from  the  dommioa  of  ign  tyranny,  and 
connected  its  destinies  with  Colombia,  ..-is  splendid  vie 
tory  was  ma  great  meaiure  gained  by  general  Sucre,  a  youmr 
but  most  lUant  officer,  and  procured  for  him  afterwards  the  stfS 
tion  of  commandant  general  of  that  department.  After  the  vic- 
tory ot  l'inchincha,BoUvar,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  liberatinir 
army,  entered  the  city  of  Quito  .midst  the  acclamations  and  re- 
joicings of  the  people. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Spanish  still  possessed  Porto  Cavel- 
lo,  whither  the  remnants  of  their  forces  were  collected.  The  place 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  Colombians,  under  general  Paez. 
Morales,  having  equipped  and  manned  a  flotilla  superior  to  that 
ot  the  patriots,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  warfare  on 
the  coast.     He  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  province  of  Co- 
ro,  where  he  routed  a  body  of  Colombian  troops,  who  sustained 
a  loss  of  several  hundred  men.     He  laid  waste  the  countiy  be- 
fore him,  and  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  principle  of  destroy- 
ing what  he  could  not  hold  or  reclaim      Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  proceeded  against  Maraciii>o,  which  was  oblitrAd  to  sur- 
render, and  m  the  true  spirit  of  piracy  and  plunde?.  Morales 
seized  aU  the  private  property  within  the  reach  of  his  power.  Ex- 
ulting m  his  success,  he  published  the  most  barbarous  decrees, 
which  would  have  disgraced  an  Attila  or  Tamerlane.     But  for- 
tunately the  destructive  career  of  this  barbarian  was  checked  be- 
tore  he  had  accompUshed  any  thing  of  importance  in  a  military 
pomt  of  view.     Some  apprehensions,  however,  were  felt  for  the 
safety  of  La  Gmra  and  Caraccas,  and  great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Cclombians  to  equip  a  fleet  at  the  former  place  superior 
r  ^'r^u    c  *     ^^^""^^do»'^  Daniels  was  appointed  to  command 
It.     Ihe  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  great  loss  and  driven  out 
ot  Coro,  and  escaped  to  Curracoa,  but  still  held  possession  of 
Maracaibo  and  Porto  Cavello.     The  principal  fort  of  the  latter 
place  on  the  mam  land  capitulated  to  f^eneral  Paez,  and  this  ren- 
dered the  garrison  entirely  dependent  on  receiving  supplies  by 
sea,  which  however  it  was  enabled  to  do,  as  long  as  the  royalisis 
maintained  a  naval  suoeriority. 

Early  in  the  year  U;22,  Mr.  Zea  was  sent  by  the  government 
of  the  republic,  as  ambassador  to  France ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
April  he  presented  a  long  communication  to  th©  French  ministei 
of  foreign  afl'airs,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers  resi- 
dent at  the  French  court,  urging  the  grr.mds  and  reasons  for  rt-  ■ 
cognising  the  mdependence  of  Colombia,  which  was  returned  B 
liuansweied.  From  i<  ranee,  Miv  Zea  went  to  England,  where,  ■ 
in  March,  1822,  he  negotiated  a  large  loan  in  London  for  Co- 
lombia.  The  Dutch  and  Portuguese  admitted  the  vessels  of  Co- 
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I  America,  but  did  not  for- 
mally acknowledge  its  independence.     A  minister  was  sent  by 
Colombia  to  Lisbon  to  treat  with  that  government  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  on  the  Brazils/    The  war 
in  Colombia  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1823,  the  Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Porto  Cavello  and  of  Maracaibo ;  but  the  naval 
force  of  the  rcpubhc  was  so  augmented  as  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  dispute  with  the  enemy,  the  mastery  of  the  sea.     Geneml  Pa- 
dilla  was  appointed  to  command  the  Colombian  squadron,  which, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1823,  attacked  the  Spanish  flotilla  com- 
manded  by  commodore  Laborde,  in  the  lake  Maracaibo,  and  in 
a  desperate  and  sanguinary  action,  totally  destroyed  it.     The 
Colombians  captured  twelve  vessels  ;  three  were  blown  up,  and 
two  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed,  and  not  a  vessel  of  the  enemy 
escaped.     The  Spaniards  had  about  250  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  1500  made  prisoners.     Their  commander,  Laborde, 
made  his  escape  in  a  boat,  and  reached  his  frigate  outside  of  the 
castle.     The  destruction  of  the  Spa  lish  squadron  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Morales  to  maintain  himself  long  in  Maracaibo, 
and  accordingly  he  surrendered  with  all  his  troops  to  the  patriot 
general  Marique,  commanding  the  troops  investing  the  place  on 
the  3d  of  August.     General  Bermudez  sailed  on  board  of  the 
ship  Bohvar,  from  La  Guira,  a  short  time  before,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  besieging  army,  but  the  enemy  surrendered  before 
he  arrived  at  Maracaibo.     Notwithstanding  the  atrocities  and 
barbarities  of  the  savage  Morales,  which  had  fairly  outlawed  him 
from  the  pale  of  hunanity,  and  the  protection  and  rights  of  the 
laws  of  war,  he  and  all  his  men  were  treated  humanely,  and  per- 
mitted to  embark  for  Cuba. 

The  last  act,  in  the  bloody  drama,  now  only  remained  to  be 
performed  ;  the  torch  of  war,  which  for  twelve  years,  had  deso- 
lated the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe—"  a  country  blessed  by  na- 
ture, but  cursed  by  man,"  now  only  shed  its  hideous  but  flicker- 
ing glare,  from  the  ramparts  of  Porto  Cavello.  But  these  last 
gleams  were  soon  to  be  extinguished.  The  destruction  of  the 
squadron  of  the  enemy  enabled  the  patriots  to  invest  Porto  Ca- 
vello by  sea,  as  well  as  land,  which  cutoflT  all  communication, 
and  deprived  it  of  supplies.  General  La  Torre,  however,  with 
true  hpanish  obstinacy,  held  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  about  the  1st  of  December.  This  event, 
which  terminated  the  long  and  desolating  war,  which  has  given  to 

ivOlombia.  existenc«-  indenon'l^""'^  °»"^  i;iw.-*..  .^^ - j  ^  - 

mo  nation  by  a  proclamation  from  the  vice-president,  general 
aantander,  exercising  the  executive  functions,  dated  the  9th  of 
•fccemuer,  1823. 
Vol.  II.  11  Q 
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"  Colombians !  I  announce  to  you  your  country  entirplv  f.«« 
r  J.^?-^**"P''.^°®*.^"  ®"*^™^  «^»st  for  us  to  contend  with     Th« 

.oa^n^ion  p„.essi„g  lib:.;: Ltro;a'id™fe.» '" '''''""« 

of  rt,e  wir  ""-h    '"'"  """'  "''"  owurrences  to  close  the  events 
L '™„'™'; .  ,-he  congress  was  installed  at  Bocota,  in  AmO 

represe2tiora tll/'Sf '."'^^    ?°"'^'''  ^^^  ^^"'^  "•«  national 
(he  State  of ,  s  foreign  relations.     On  the  latter  subject  heTne^. 

^  "Tl  >  government  of  the  United  States  has  given  a  sublime 
exampi  of  justice  in  the  solemn  acknowledgment  S  the  independ! 
ence  ai  1  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  South  Imenca  That  nf 
tion  the  cradle  of  Hberty  has  seen  with  oatisfSn  this  act  .„" 
justly  acquired  by  policy  and  sound  reason,  and  the  enlil^^^^^^^ 
inernbers  of  ,ts  government,  by  this  noble  conduc  ,  Lve  f dded  a 
new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  a  free  DPnnl«  «n^  t^,u         .  .  " 

iuff^nt  frr.m  ♦K^  TT   V  J  L  .        P^opJe,  and  to  themselves.     An 
affen  trom  tne  Umted  States,  at  present,  resides  in  this  camtal 

vernmem  3rr'''  T  "^  *'^  '"^"^^^  sentiments  of  Ws'^o: 
vernment,  and  a  desire  to  commence  and  consolidate  an  inSr 
course  ^..th  the  repubhc.     The  executive  has  Sas  ened  tTtSv" 

'  Zr  h  "''"^'"''  *^""Sh  the  means  of  a  ministerplentot^^^^^^^ 
thereby  preparing  for  our  future  negoUation."       P^«"'P«^e«t»ary, 

says^^tll  f!!^'  unsuccessful  attempt  to  treat  with  Sppin,  and 

i7p%lhr         ri'"'1  ""^  *^^*  negotiation  induced  the  govern  nent 

L  ne?  wo^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^  '\'  independent  governments  o 

icarconfedltrv  'proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Ame- 

rican  confederacy,  unii       the  political  interests  of  the  vast  terri- 

e"f?r'rih'  '"™  ^?^i?''^"^  ™"*"^»^  guarantelgre  r  p" 
l::^o.:^rSj£^^^^'  -y^^^^  -ecutlve,  "hL 

Iaw,a„de;eninmiSibriuJ^^^^ 

The  message  unfolds  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Snaft 
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vonuei  wlibh,  it  says,  iequires  a  new  creation ;  and  urges  on  con- 
gress to  provide  means  to  pay  the  defenders  of  the  countiy  ;  and 
it  invokes  the  national  representation  to  recognise  the  public 
debts,  provide  for  paying  the  interest  of  them,  and  to  establish  na- 
\  nal  faith  and  credit.  The  improvement  of  the  organization  of 
?••  egular  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  the  preservation  e  id  increase 
oi  ti. :  navy,  and  the  fortifications,  are  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  corar.jerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  mines,  neglected  and  almost  destroved  by  the  war. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  1823,  Mr.  Anderson,  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Colombia,  arrived  at  Bogota,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  on  the  following  day,  with  solemn  and  appropriate  ce- 
remonies and  honours,  he  was  presented  to  the  acting  executive 
of  the  republic,  and  addressed  to  him  tiie  following  noble  senti- 
ments, honourable  alike  to  himself  and  his  countiy : 

"  Mr.  President :  The  president  of  the  United  States,  animat- 
ed by  an  ardent  wish  to  continue  the  relations  of  perfect  ha-mony 
and  generous  friendship  between  our  respective  countries,  has 
commanded  me  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  expression  to  the 
liberal  feelings  which  he,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
btates,  must  ever  entertain  towards  the  institutions  of  freedom  in 
every  counti-y.  I  tender  to  you  his  anxious  wishes  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  to  this  republic,  and  prosperity  to  its  citizens.  My 
own  admiration  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  Colombia,  and  of  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  they  have  beei;  created  and  sustained, 
aliords  the  surest  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments.  If 
this  mission  shall  have  the  happy  effect  of  giving  solidity  and  du- 
ration to  the  harmonious  feelings  of  our  countiymen,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  unaffected  joy  to  eveiy  friend  of  free  government. 

"  It  is  on  this  continent  and  in  this  age,  Mr.  President,  that 
man  has  been  awakened  to  the  long  lost  truth,  that,  under  hea- 
ven, he  IS  capable  of  governing  himself;  that  God  has  not  given 
to  him  in  vain  the  part  and  intellect  of  a  human  being.  Every 
motive  that  can  operate  on  a  good  man,  urges  him  to  cherish  the 
institutions  founded  on  the  developement  of  these  truths,  and  to 
nounsh  the  principles  wliich  can  alone  sustain  them.  The  sublim- 
est  spectacle  that  we  can  enjoy,  is  to  contemplate  our  fellow  man 
explammg  and  teacliing,  by  reason  and  argument,  the  truth,  that 
'vojuntapi  agreement  t*  the  only  legitimate  source  of  political  pow- 
er, vvhen  a  nation  is  penetrated  with  this  truth,  its  hberty  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  force  or  fraud." 

Having  concluded,  Mr.  Anderson  delivered  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent  his  credential  letters  of  minister  nieninotentfar.'  nf  th.-  TTn?*. 
ed  states;  and  his  excellency,  on  reading  them,  congratufated 
mm  on  his  safe  arrival  in  the  capital  of  the  republic,  saying 
among  other  things,  that,  "  as  the  United  States  had  always  been 
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i^HhoU  •       "''T  "^^"^^  *^^  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  America 
had  held  in  view  dunng  their  conflicts,  so  now  they,  and  partiW 
larly  the  people  and  government  of  the  republic  of  ColomSa 
tTieti   f  * '"  'TIV"  '^'  ^^'^^^^^  '^^  «f  American  rert^; 

t^:;e^'^hrtr^^^^^      ''-'^y  -^^^^-  whichhapVeS^t 

larW^to  r^^  ^"^"*\ri^^^t'«g  occasion  to  the  two  republics,  particu- 
larly  to  Colombia,  Mr.  Anderson  being  the  first  minister  received 
from  any  foreign  power.  This  act  of  amity  and  official  coniex 
ion,  between  the  two  great  republics  in  the  new  world ;  whose 
emancipation  and  independence  were  acquired  by  simLrtrug! 
gles  and  sacrihces  ;  whose  institutions  are  founded  on  the  samo 
principles  of  liberty  ard  justice;  both  free-both  L^um^^^^^^ 
the  oppressed  of  the  o  d  world  ;  one  flourishing  and  ^powerful 

tiste^VnumT^'l^'''r'^'''^         high  destinies  Lch  Us 
sister  republic  has  attamed,  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest  inte- 

the  most  exalted  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  every  friend  of  libertv 

After  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war  in  Quito,  in  1823 
Uohvar,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Peru,  Dro 
ceeded  with  n  nnvt  «f  ^k^  i;i *: »      \    i'  ^  "*  xtJiu,  pro- 


ceeded  with  a  part  of  the  liberating  and  victorious  army  of  Co- 
ltV!7'}°''y  9^  tha^country,  to  emancipate  that  in- 


♦«,^^*- '  X-  ^   ^'["toiy        .,,^^  v^vrciiij.,  lu  cinancipaie  mat  m- 

terestmg  portion  of  America.     The  groans  of  the  oppressed  and 

th^rS"''t''.K''  °^  ^.^'V  awakened  the  most  tender  sym^a- 
thies  of  their  brethren  m  Colombia  ;  but  none  felt  more  sensibly 
tor  their  sufrermgs  than  the  illustrious  liberator,  not  more  distin- 
guished  for  his  bravery,  than  for  his  humanity  Ld  magnaSy. 
He  considered  himself  not  only  as  th.  liberator  of  Colombia 
but  of  all  Spamsh  America.     He  resolved  to  afford  succour  to 
the  Peruvians,  and  to  overthrow  there,  as  he  had  done  in  liis  own 
country,  an  odious  foreign  tyranny  ;  both  humanity  and  policy 
dictated  this  course.     The  people  and  government  of  Colombia 
approved  and  seconded  this  noble  and  patriotic  design,  and  a 
arge  body  of  troops  were  placed  at  ^he  disposal  of  the  pi  esident 
ft      i"^°  ^  neighbouring  state ;  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends 
and  benefactors  ;  not  as  invaders,  but  as  liberators  ;  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  emancipate  the  people,  and  break  with  their  arms  the 
chains  which  enslaved  them.     The  events  of  this  expedition  and 
Its  glonous  success  belong  to  the  history  of  Peru.     To  prose- 
cute this  war,  for  the  emancipation  of  a  neighbouring  state,  the 
Colombian  government  obtained  a  loan  in  London  of  twenty 
,.,„„,,,,,,  «-^«c*ic  j  auvu  suiu'iiy  naa  tne  national  credit  already 
acquired.  ^ 

In  the  Spring  of  1824,  the  congress  of  Colombia  passed  a 


lombia  passed  a 
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decree  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  directing  the  executive  to 
raise  60,000  men  in  addition  to  the  troops  then  in  seryice  ;  but 
to  diminish  the  number  as  circumstances  might  require.  The 
reasons  given  for  this  decree,  were  the  estabhshment  of  an  ab- 
solute government  in  Spain,  which  left  no  hope  of  its  recognis- 
ing the  independence  of  the  American  states,  and  the  avowed 
designs  by  the  European  cabinets  united  under  the  name  of  holy 
alliance,  which  the  congress  says  ought  to  awake  tiie  attention 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  new  world,  as  the  principles  on  which 
their  independence  and  institutions  are  founded,  are  proscribed 
by  these  alhed  despots. 

On  the  3d  day  of  October,  a  treaty,  or  convention  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Bogota,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
our  minister,  and  the  vice-president  of  Colombia,  and  Pedro 
Gual,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  first  article  provides,  that  "  there  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm, 
and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their  peo- 
ple anrt  citizens  respectively,  without  distinction  of  persois  or 
places." 

The  second  article  provides,  that  if  either  government  grant 
any  favour  to  any  other  nation,  as  to  commerce  or  navigation, 
the  same  shall  immediately  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  party  to  this 
treaty.     The  third  articla  allows  the  citizens  of  one  republic  to 
frequent  the  coast  and  countries  of  the  other,  to  reside  and  trade 
therein,  and  to  pay  no  greater  duties  and  charges  than  the  most 
favoured  nation,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  exemptions  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  er^oyed  by  the  most  favour- 
ed nations.     The  merchants,  commanders  of  vessels,  and  other 
citizens  of  one  nation,  residing  temporarily  for  business  in  the 
ports  or  other  places  of  the  other,   are  to  be  treated  as  citi- 
zens of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.     There  are  nume- 
rous articles  of  less  importance.     The  treaty  is  to  remain  in 
force  for  twelve  years  from  the  time  of  its  ratification.     The 
respective  ratifications  were  exchaiiged  at  Washington  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  1825,  by  Mr.  Brent,  chief  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment of  state,  and  Jose  Maria  Salazar,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  republic  of  Colombia.     This,  the  first  treaty  between 
the  two  republics,  is  founded  on  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity, 
and  will  be  equally  and  hishlv  advantageous  to  both  nations ; 
and  we  trust,  long  remain  the  basis  of  the  commercial  and 
fnendly  intercourse  between  them,  which  will  be  continually  and 
rapidly  increasing. 

11* 
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li^.^n''n?^^*'"]'*^  al80  been  concluded  between  the  two  repub- 
lies  to  put  on  end  to  the  horrible  slave  trade.  ^ 

nJ:"."'*?  ^  ^^^'  ^®2^'  *^«  executive  of  Hayti  sent  an  airent  to 

hre^cS^l  h.?  ^'"r^^"^^™""*^  ^*^'^J»  ^^«  "«t  acted  on  by 

Z  c^ ,r:A  olfrctTtrelr""^^^^'  "'^  '''  "^^  ^"^"^^^"^ 

Colombia  acknowledged  the  independence  and  sovereicntv  of 

Gu^atemala,  and  an  accredited  minisL  from  that  re.Sc  Sel 

attlX":fiK^^^^^^^^ 

message  was  dehv3red  b/tr  v^C 'ide^^^^^^^^^^^ 

quilhty  and  mcreasmg  prosperity  of  tho  countryi  ^  ^ 

"  Our  relations  with  the  American  go vemmenta  urp  nn  ♦!..  r    * 
;ng  of  friendship  and  good  intelligence,  though  ^e"  Jo  ext 
between  states  maintaining  the  samprq  i«^      tj?        •  [         **^* 

Cfiuntiy,  that  her  mdependence  can  no  longe^be  r"a,  ter  of  doub^ 
""4T.';'"!T°^,*li^"''^''  S'""^^'  ho  observes;-  ''°"''" 

di..r:,it''tu\'nra:\xr;o*ra:,;:rt'Sr 

examination  and  approbation,  the  treaTof  peace  fi™d,l^°" 

sp;^h^t:r.^r^^^^^^^^^ 

united  by  means  of  public  treaties  with  a  nation  pre-eminendv  ft ' 
voured  by  the  genius  of  liberty.  You  will  liLwTse  ^cewt  t 
exammation  the  convention  which  has  been  settled  with  the  sime 
states,  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  slave  trade  ;  our  law'  ha^e 
declared  against  that  execrable  commerce,  and  on  this  bLs  th^ 
execuUve  regulated  its  conduct.  The  W  of  thr2  of  jX^^^^^ 
the  nth  year,  prohibits  the  mtroduction  of  slaves :  the  law  re^n 
ating  cru,zers  declares  all  vessels  found  traffickinrin  sllves^  n 
the  waters  ^ithm  the  urisdiction  of  tae  lepublicTto  be  lawfS 
prizes  ;  but  as  there  are  no  punishments  for  the  infraction  of  thf 


een  the  two  repub- 
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This  interesting  and  able  document  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing  flattering  recapitulation  : — 

"  This  is  the  present  state  of  our  republic,  in  every  branch  of  its 
administration.  J  nendshipand  the  best  disposition  wJ»':  the  Ameri- 

can  and  foreign  governments-regularity  in  treatiesandconventions 
-order  and  tranquillity  in  the  interior-respect  and  submission 
0  the  laws— a  free  press— the  increase  of  public  education— well 
lounded  hopes  of  improving  ti^e  national  wealth— an  army  cover- 
ed With  glory,  consecrated  entirely  to  the  cause  of  libert- and  in- 
dependence  ;  and  sufficjnt  resources  to  meet  any  event,  and  to 
sustain  Its  dignity,  government,  and  "aws.     It  is  for  you  to  remove 
[the  obstacles  that  impede  the  rapid  progress  of  this  republic  to 
nappmess  and  prosperity,  and  to  reform  those  defects  which  pub- 
lic opmion  pointed  out,  and  which  you  acknowledffp  to  exist,     ^f 
hve  cast  our  eyes  back  on  the  period  when  the  code  of  laws  was 
first  published,  and  recollect  what  Colombia  then  was,  we  shall 
perceive  with  agreeable  surprise,  that  we  have  made  a  rapid  stride, 
and  conquered  vast  difficulties.     This  ought  to  animate  us  to  prol 
secute  our  designs  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  patriotism.     The 
executive  firmly  beheves  that  these  virtues  exist  in  the  legislative 
body  ;  and  you  I  hope,  will  have  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to 
believe  that  I  shall  afl^ord  all  the  assistance  that  the  experience  of 
ladministration  may  have  placed  in  my  power  ;  and  above  all,  I 
Ishall  be  'xtremely  punctual  in  the  execution  of  your  ^vise  delibe- 
liations."  "^  «v«uc 

Among  the  important  laws  passed  this  session  is  one  complet- 
ling  the  tc  -ritorial  divisions  of  the  republic  ;  dividing  it  into  twelve 
departments  and  thirty-seven  provinces,  which  has  been  noticed 
Im  speakmg  of  the  government. 

Among  the  noble  projects  of  Colombia,  or  perhaps  we  ouffht  to 

fc  ^^lr'\  'f  t^^t  «f/«^"^ing  a  general  confederacy,  compos- 
ed of  di  the  states  of  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America:  and 
hav-ing  the  same  origin,  bound  by  the  same  interests,  and  threaten- 
ed by  the  same  dangers,  it  seems  just  that  they  should  have  a 
common  destiny,  and  that  they  should  reciprocally  support  and 
letend  each  other.  The  object  of  this  confederacy  is  to  unite  the 
resources  and  means  of  the  several  independent  states  for  the  ee- 
neral  security  ;  for  the  defence  of  their  independence  and  Mberty: 

memhp?f  nf  r^  ^    ''I  ""{  ^™^*^  ^^^'''^'^  t^^"^'  ""it"^g  them  as 

several  of  the  emancipated  states,  whicli  have  concluded  treaties 
I  mm  t/olombia  to  carrv  it  into  evecutian      Th^  ««« „„  :^  ...u:_i. 

i^IIrUn  'TuT ir  ^^'"^^  ^'"^"^^  ^"^  doubtless  beVepr^^ented" 

no?w    m!'^  ^^'  ^^^^^  ^*^*^^  ^^^«  ^PP°i«ted  ministers,  it  is  ex^ 

pected  will  meet  at  Panama  in  October  of  the  present  year,  (1826.) 

\ihis  plan  IS  highly  honourable  to  Colombia,  which  possesses 
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greater  power  and  a  more  commanding  attitude  than  any  of  thci 
other  independent  states  :  but  instead  of  her  attempting  to  make 
use  of  these  advantages,  to  become  the  arbitress  of  what  was! 
Spanish  America,  her  only  ambition  seems  to  be,  to  do  most  fori 
the  common  cause,  to  employ  her  power  and  resources  for  the  hbcJ 
ration  of  all  America,  and  by  her  example  and  counsels ;  by  herl 
assistance  and  friendly  conduct  to  unite  the  several  states  in  thcl 
bonds  of  a  family  compact,  which  will  insi^re  the  independenccf 
and  hberCy  of  all,  and  promote  their  general  prosperity.  Most  nof 
ble  ambition !  worthy  of  the  high  destinies  which  await  Colomi 
bia !  worthy  the  illustrious  fame  of  her  founder,  the  invincible  sol- 
dier of  liberty,  to  whom  history  will  award  the  rare  but  distinguisiiJ 
ed  honour  of  having  emancipated  a  greater  portion  of  the  globe! 
thai*  the  most  renowned  heroes  ever  enslaved. 


IBIA. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

\Extenl  and  boundaries  of  Peru—its  natural  features^momtains 
and  waters — civil  divisions — intendancies — geographical  view 
of— principal  towns — Lima — climate — soil  and  natural  produc- 
tions— animals— population — commerce — government, 

THE  republic  of  Peru  extends  from  Tumbez,  in  latitude  3o 
130'  South,  to  the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota  in  latitude  14o  30'  in  the 
Imterior,  and  to  the  province  of  Atacama  in  Upper  Peru,  now  the 
Ircpublic  of  Bolivar,  in  about  20o  30'  south,  on  the  coast  of  the 
jPacific,  embracing  nearly  17o  of  latitude,  or  1180  miles.  From 
Iwest  to  east  it  extends  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  eastwardly  across 
jtlie  Andes  to  the  great  vaUies  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river 
jAmazon  ;  but  its  eastern  bonndary  has  never  been  correctly  de- 
Ifined.  Geographers,  howev..,  have  usually  allowed  500  miles 
[for  its  width,  east  and  west. 

The  whole  of  Lower  Peru  is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  the  east- 
Icrn  range  of  which  approaches  within  from  30  to  100  miles  of  the 
jl'acific.  The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  sec- 
Itions,  with  respect  to  soil,  surface,  climate,  and  natural  produc 
jtions.  The  first  section  is  that  which  borders  or  the  ocean,  and 
lis  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tracts  of  country  on  the  globe. 
11  he  whole  of  this  region,  nearly  from  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Itruayaquil  to  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  or  trom  4o  to  30O  of  south  lati- 
tude, IS  an  irreclaimable  desert,  except  in  the  vallies  of  the  rivers 
where  the  soil  is  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  barren 
high  country,  along  the  inner  margin  of  this  extensive  desert,  is 
[rich  m  mineral  treasures,  but  destitute  of  verdure.  The  whole 
i  coast  ot  this  region  is  always  free  from  stonip,  and  its  vaters  may 

Desately  navigated  at  all  seasoas  of  the  year.     It  never  rains,  nor 
'     Vol,  II,  -n 
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18  there  any  thunder  or  lightning  on  the  borders  of  the  Paciiir 
A  gentle  mist,  or  dew,  falls  from  May  to  September,  to  moisten 
and  fertilize  the  soil ;  the  water  fur  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and 
cattle,  and  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  derived  from  the 
nvers,  which  descend  from  the  Andes.  Out  of  the  vallies,  the 
whole  country  is  one  oleak,  miherable,  sandy  waste  ;  aliko  des- 
titute of  trees  or  any  kind  of  vegetation.  This  tract  of  country 
IS  also  often  subject  to  earthquakes. 

The  next  iection  consists  of  the  elevated  vallies  of  the  Andes 
^hese  valhes  and  plains  of  a  moderate  elevation,  like  those  ol 
the  high  provinces,  which  now  form  the  republic  of  Bolivar,  en- 
joy  a  temperature  f^^'ourable  to  health  and  human  comfort,  and 
yield  abundantly  the  animal  and  vegetable  pioductions  of  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions.  At  a  higher  elevation,  the  country 
becomes  cold,  sterile,  and  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  is  o.leii 
rich  in  mineral  productions.  The  district  bordering  on  the 
nvers  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Amazon,  comprises 
the  last  section  of  country,  and  is  characterized  by  half-yearly 
alternations  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons  ;  but  possesses  all  the  na- 
tural resources,  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  of  other  tropical, 
alluvial  regions. 

Peru  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  whole  of  its  west- 
em  boraer,  affording  it  superior  advantages  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for  fisheries.  The  coast, 
however,  ^  not  indented  like  the  maritime  borders  of  most  other 
countries,  with  bays  and  harbours,  yet  the  small  rivers  that  des- 
cend from  the  Andes,  form  a  sufficient  numbci-  of  convenient  har- 
bours and  landing  places  on  this  tranquil  ocean,  to  accommodate 
all  the  purpo3es  of  commerce  uue  navigation.  _ 

The  eastern  section  of  ^eru  is  watered  by  the  Ucayle  and  3 
Tunguragua  rivers,  two  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Amazon. 
Ihe  Mautaro  and  Inambori  form  the  Ucayle  ;  and  the  Apuiimac 
and  Jauja  are  the  two  branches  of  the  Mautaro,  and  water  sonic 
of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in  Peru.  The  Tunguragua  and 
Its  numerous  branches  water  the  extensive  districts  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Peru.  This  branch  of  the  Amazon  is  navi^ra- 
ble  to  '  ^ity  of  Jaen,  in  south  latitude  5o  21^,  near  4000  mites 
from  nouth  of  the  Amazon.     A  free  navigation  of  these 

nvers  w,^ald  open  a  gre?*,  field  for  commercial  enterprise. 

The  republic  of  Lower  Peru,  inclt'es  eight  intendancies, 
eight  populous  cities,  and  fourteen  hundred  cind  sixty  small 
towns  or  villages  -;  three  of  the  intendanciea  are  situated  on  the 
toast  of  the  Pacific,  and  five  in  the  interior.  Thp  three  first  are 
Arequipa  and  Lima  in  the  centre,  and  TrsiviKrv  -n  fKc.  t-.^.rih 
Those  in  the  interior  are  Cusco,  Huamanga,  Tarma,  Huanca- 
vehca,  and  some  writers  add  Guantayja.     The  indendancies 
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arc  subdivided  into  districts,  townslups,  and  curacies  or  parial.ei. 
The  intendancy  of  Arequipa,  has  an  exte.^sive  maritime  bor- 
der on  the  Pacific,  but  much  of  its  territory  is  a  dreary  waste- 
it  IS  however,  intersected  by  many  fertile  val'es,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  vidlies  of  Quilca,  Moguegua,  Locumba,knd  Tacna. 
Ihosevallies  abound  with  excellent  vineyards,  which  produce 
great  quantities  of  wino  and  brandy ;  there  are  also  oUve  planta- 
iions;  wheat,  nugar,  cotton,  and  Guinea-pepper,  are  likewise  pro- 
duced  m  these  fertile  regions.     There  are  many  valuable  silver 
mines  in  this  intendancy,  of  which  several  are  very  productive  • 
copper  13  also  found  m  the  greatest  abundance.  Its  capital  la  the 
u       ^j;f^"'P»»  situated  in  south  latitude  16©  13' 30^^  in  the 
1 1  .oW^ ,    ?>'"'''''' '"  *  ^^'^^^  country.   It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1530,  by  Pizarro  ;  near  it  is  a  dreadful  volcano  ;  the  climate  is 
vtry  temperate,  and  the  best  in  the  country ;  but  it  has  been  four 
times  laid  in  rums  by  earthquakes.     The  houses  are  well  buUt, 
generally  of  stone,  and  vaulted  ;  the  streets  are  kept  clean  bv 
I  itieans  of  canals.     Its  distance  is  GO  mUes  from  the  port  of  Mo- 
lendo,  on  the  Pacific,  and  290  miles  from  Lima,  in  a  south-east. 
' -7  ^''f''^'?'''   .  It«  population  is  23,988.     The  next  most  con- 
siderable place  IS  the  city  of  Moguegua,  --,ated  in  the  interior, 
about  50  miles  east  from  the  poa  of  Ilo,  in  v  rich  valley  already 
mentioned,  which  contains  about  2,000  inh;A  .itants.     The  prin- 
M'lpai  ports  of  this  intendancy  are  Iquique,  in  latitude  20o  7^ 

?""  i«o'^f/rJ''''°T'^'''"l Ij.^'^bour,  but  a  small  village ;  Arua, in 
\U<  I80  20'  south,  a  small  town,  but  the  principal  seapoit  of 
J  Arequipa.  This  intendancy  has  136,800  inhabitants,  and  em- 
I  braces  seven  distncts. 

Lima  lies  norch  of  Arequipa,  and  south  of  Truxillo,  and  is  the 
central  intendancy  on  the  Pacific  border.  Like  Arequipa,  the 
province  o.  L,ma  is  generally  a  sandy  desert,  except  the  vallies 
on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  descend  from  ,:e  mountains, 
the  most  beauuful  and  productive  of  these  vallies,  is  that  which 
is  watered  by  the  uver  Rimac.  Th^  plains  watered  by  this  river 
are  covered  witl    a  luxuriant  vegetaUon,  and  produce  sugar 

l',1?fr",  """f,'  """^^ '  •?  ^'l^''^'^^"*  ^'"^^^  '"  abundance.     In  this  de- 
lightful valley,  on  ^he  banlcs  of  the  river  Rimac,  stands  the  an- 
I'^ent  and  populous  city  of  Lima,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  in- 
pendancy,  but  of  ail  Peru.  ^ 

This  city  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  the  whole 

t-acific  coast  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  grand  depot 

ot  the  metalhc  regions  of  South  America,  into  which  ti.ey  have 

ji'sen  pouring  th  ir  wealth  for  neariv  three  cpnturi^s  ia  Ju..,^a 

im  south  iat   12c  3'.     About  six  mUes  west,  is'Caliao;  its  Natural 

ai^our  and  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rimac      Lima  is 

elevated  about  SCO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  skirted 
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by  hills  which  overlook  the  city.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  oil 
brick,  and  has  seven  gates.     The  form  of  the  town  is  neai  ly  tri- 
angular, the  base  extending  'long  the  river.    Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  earthquakes  which  nave  destroyed  this  city,  it  occupies 
an  area  often  miles  in  circumference,  including  the' suburb  of  St. 
J  azaro,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  separated  from  | 
it  by  the  Rimac,  over  which  there  is  an  excellent  stone  bridge. 
The  streets  are  paved,  and  through  them  streams  of  water  flow,  | 
conducted  from  the  river  a  little  above  the  city ;  they  are  broad,  I 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  forming  squares  of  150  yards 
on  each  side.     The  houses  are  low,  but  commodious  and  hand- 
some, having  fruit  gardens  attached  to  most  of  them.     In  the  I 
centre  of  the  great  square  there  is  a  spacious  and  superb  foun- 
tain.    The  city  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  an-'  contains  23  mo- , 
nasteries,  14  nunneries,  and  16  hospitals^;  a  cathedral  and  a  vice- 
royal  palace.     It  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  a  school  fo;  medi- 
cine,  and  numerous  other  public  schools,  besides  being  accomrno- 
dated  with  a  theatre,  and  other  places  of  public  amus^mient.     In  I 
1798,  its  population,  by  an  accurate  census,  was  62,627;  it  is 
now  estimated  to  contain  near  70,000. 

Lima  was  founded  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  and  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  2865  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection ;  1215  miles  from  Potosi,  m  the  same  direction,  and  about 
500  from  the  city  of  Cusco.  Cullao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rimac,  and  j|  strongly  fortified.  The 
other  ports  belonging  to  this  intendancy  are  Ancan  and  Huacho 
in  the  north,  and  Pisco  and  Chorillos  in  the  south.  It  comprises 
eight  districts,  and  a  population  of  1 49 , 1 1 2. 

Truxillo  is  north  of  Lima,  to  which  the  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, are  similar.  Its  capital  is  the  city  of  Truxillo,  situated 
in  lat.  8o  6^  south,  in  the  valley  of  Chimo,  and  was  founded  by 
PizaiTo  in  1535.  It  hes  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
tne  sea.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  only  one 
story  high ;  its  population  is  5790.  The  port  of  Truxillo  is 
Guanchaco,  situated  six  miles  north.  The  other  port  in  this  in- 
tendancy is  Payta,  in  lat.  6°  56^  It  contains  a  population  of 
230,967,  and  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

Cusco  is  situated  500  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  adjoining  Up- 
per Peru,  among  the  rich  vaUies  beyond  the  Andes.  It  is  water- 
ed by  the  Apurimac,  and  other  head  waters  of  the  Amazon.  This 
intendancy  enjoys  a  healthful  and  temperate  climate,  and  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  agricultural  resources,  producing  wheat,  sugar,  and 
the  choicest  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  it  contains  also  many 
vaiuablo  and  productive  gold  mines.  Its  capita'^  is  the  ancient  1 
city  of  Cusco,  situated  in  13o  32'  south  lat.,  and  was  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century  by  Manco  Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru,  and 
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taken  possession  of  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  1534.  It  stands  on 
an  uneven  site,  skirted  by  mountains  on  the  north,  and  west. 
The  ruins  of  the  famous  fort,  built  by  the  Incas,  are  still  visible 
on  the  mountain  north  of  the  city.  The  houses  are  principally 
built  of  stone,  and  its  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  nine  church- 
es, and  numerous  convents.  The  Guatanay,  a  small  river,  runs 
past  the  town.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  32,082. 

Huamanga  is  centrally  situated  west  of  Cusco,  embracing  many 
rich  and  fertile  vallies,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  head  branches 
of  the  river  Amazon,  possessing  many  rich  and  productive  silver 
mines.  The  principal  city  is  Huamanga,  lying  in  lat.  13©  1''  S. 
on  a  declivity  of  a  mountainous  nd^e,  not  remarkable  for  its 
hei^^lit,  but  still  so  far  above  the  river  as  to  be  scantily  supplied 
with  water.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1539,  and  is  situated 
180  miles  south-east  of  Lima.  Its  popn.lation  is  25,970  ;  it  has 
a  cathedral,  an  university,  several  chapels  and  convents,  and  an 
hospital.  The  country  around  the  city  is  fertile  and  populous. 
The  climate  of  the  intendancy  is  temperate,  and  abounds  with 
various  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  cattle.  There  are  several  mines 
near  Huamanga,  but  few  of  which  are  worked.  This  intendancy 
is  sub-divided  into  seven  districts,  and  contains  a  population  of 
111,559.  ^ 

The  intendancy  of  Huancavelica  comprises  four  districts,  and 
30,9 1 7  inhabitants.  Its  principal  town  of  the  same  name  is  situat- 
ed in  south  lat.  12o  53^  and  has  a  population  of  6156.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  province  are  grain,  sugar,  and  cattle. 

Tarma  produces  grain,  cattle,  cocoa,  and  bark,  and  possesses 
several  silver  mines,  one  of  which,  called  Yauricocha,  yielded  in 
one  year,  2,816,703  dollars.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and 
has  a  population  of  201,259.  Its  capital  of  the  same  name  as  the 
province,  lies  in  lat.  12©  33',  and  has  5538  inhabitants. 

These  intendancies  are  divided  into  curacies  or  parishes, 
which  are,  or  were,  under  the  colonial  system,  governed  by  a 
nirate,  acacique,  and  an  alcade ;  the  first  a  spiritual  chief,  whose 
busmess  it  is  to  teach  the  Roman  Crtholic  religion :  the  second 
a  collector  of  revenue  ;  and  the  thira  a  magistrate.  The  digni- 
taries of  the  church  consist  of  bishops  and  arch-bishops,  who 
enjoy  immense  revenues  and  formeriy  a  corresponding  influence. 
The  churches  and  other  religious  houoes  are  numerous  and  richly 
endowed.  The  population  of  Poru  has  been  estimated  at 
1,300,000.  This  population  is  similar  to  other  parts  of  America, 
lormerly  Spanish,  consisting  of  Creoles,  European  Spaniards, 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  the  -arious  mixed  races.     The  European 

lution.     The  Creoles  constitute  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community,  and  arc  the  most  effident  and  patriotic  supporters  df 
Vol.  II.  12 
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liberty  and  indepeudence.  The  people  of  colour  comprising  the 
Indians  and  all  the  casts  have  been  much  devoted  to  the  revolu- 
tion. The  Indians,  heretofore  a  much  degraded  class,  have  ge- 
nerally filled  the  ranks  of  the  armies,  and  made  excellent  sol- 
diers. The  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  are  most  numerous  on  the 
ooast  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indians,  Mestizos,  and  Cholos,  in 
the  interior.  The  latter  class  are  derived  from  Mestizos  and  In- 
dians. These  degraded  classes  possess  great  muscular  power, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  tlieir  perception,  and 
their  faculty  for  imitation.  They  make  ingenious  artisans  and 
mechanics,  excel  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  mdny  of  their  per- 
formances in  these  arts  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Italian  masters.  Some  of  these  classes  huve  been  even  leaders 
in  the  revolution.  Many  mulattoes  on  the  coast  possess  property, 
and  make  pretensions  to  learning,  particularly  to  medicine,  as  they 
iu-9  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  professions  of  law  or  divinity; 
they  afford  many  expert  quacks.  Before  the  revolution,  they 
obtained  letters  patent  of  the  king,  conferring  on  thsm  the  dig- 
nity aad  Utio  of  "  Don,"  of  which  they  were  extremely  vain. 

The  territory  between  the  eastern  and    rcstern  range  of  the 
Andes,  is  generally  windy  and  cold,  although  some  temperate 
and  fruitful  vallies  intervene.     This  tract  is  called  La  Sierra, 
and  is  rich  in  metaUic  wealth.     There  are  frequent  storms  of 
rain,  hail,  and  snow  on  the  mountains,  often  attended  with  tre- 
mendous thunder.     The  year  is  divided  into  only  two  seasons  ; 
the  wet  and  dry  ;  the  former  commences  m  November,  and.  con- 
tinucs  until  April ;  the  latter  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
during  which  there  is  no  rain.     This  is  the  winter  of  the  climate, 
there  being  frequent  frosts  of  considerable  severity.     The  cold- 
est weather  occurs  in  May  and  June,  and  resembles  the  months 
of  October  and  November  in  the  northern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but  fires  are  never  lighted  to  warm  apartments.     The  same 
kmd  of  dress  is  worn  the  year  round,  and  cattle  are  never  housed. 
The  lofty  regions  are  destitute  of  trees  ;  the  table  lauds  only  ex- 
hibit a  s^nted  shrubbery,  and  a  species  -  f  wire  grass  or  rush, 
winch  grows  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate,  upon  which  the  Vi- 
cunas  and  Guanacos  feed.     In  the  vallies  and  ravines  of  this  tract 
of  country,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  soil  fertile ;  these 
vallies  and  ravines  are  profusely  watered  by  the  torrents  which 
roll  down  the  mountains,  and  are  weU  adapted  to  the  production 
of  luxuriant  crops. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  range,  the  climate  is  uni- 
formly warm  ;  the  seasons  are  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  ibriner  tracL  TKfrp  ?••<?  hf».r<>  nn  A-^-cfa  i-.t?  =r-..'i-r==  --  j  -."  ■''-s. 
varieties  of  the  climate  consist  in  the  gradations  of  heat,  and  in 
l^Umidity  and  dryness.     On  the  west  wf  tlie  western  ranir*    or  th© 
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territory  of  the  coast,  it  never  rains ;  the  mc>isture  of  the  earth  is 
supplied  from  the  torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  and 
trom  dews.  Chilly  weather  sometimes  prevails,  but  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  inconsiderable  ;  thunder  storms  never  occur 
but  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  There  are  some  volcanic 
mountains  in  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes,  but  their  visible  fires 
have  long  since  been  extinct.  The  climate  of  Peru  is  highly  sa- 
lubrious. On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  fever  and  ague  prevails  in 
some  places,  but  acute  diseases  are  almost  entirely  unknown. 
The  inhabitants  who  live  a  temperate  life,  attain  generally  to  ari 
advanced  age.     Peru  has  been  called  the  country  of  old  men. 

Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Peru,"  are  four  distinct  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  Ll^ma,  the  Alpacha,  the  Guanaco,  and  the  Vicuna. 
The  Llama  and  Alpacha  are  domestic  animals ;  the  Llama  is 
nbout  the  size  of  a  stag,  of  different  colours,  white,  brown,  and 
black  ;  it  chews  the  cud  like  common  sheep ;  its  flesh  is  excel- 
lent food,  equal  to  mutton— the  wool  long  and  coarse  ;  it  is  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  can  carry  a  load  of  125  pounds,  but  it  ir, 
slow  m  motion,  having  a  lofty  and  majestic  gait,  carrying  its  head 
liigh  m  the  air.     It  is  mild  and  docile. 

The  Alpacha  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  Llama ;  its  colour  is 
white,  black,  and  sometimes  spotted  ;  its  flesh  is  not  eaten,  but 
Its  wool  is  very  fine  and  useful.  The  Guanaco  is  still  smaller 
Ihan  the  Alpacha ;  its  colour  is  usually  red,  resembling  a  dried 
rose  in  the  sun ;  its  wool  is  fine  and  valuable.  This  animal  is 
wild,  and  frequents  the  most  rude  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  extremely  fleet.  The  Vicuna  is  somewhat 
taller  than  the  common  English  sheep,  but  with  a  smaller  body; 
Its  colour  is  brown,  with  white  belly  and  legs.  This  animal  is 
more  vigorous  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  mountains,  than  in 
low  and  temperate  situations ;  its  wool  is  very  fine.  They  are 
found  in  abi.ndance  on  the  high  ranges  of  the  Andes— are  swift 
m  their  course,  and  very  timid.  They  are  usually  seen  in  droves 
ot  many  hundreds,  among  the  clifts  of  the  mountains." 

The  Chinch'  'a,  a  little  animal  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  produces 
valuable  fur,  not  inferior  to  the  Marten.  The  most  remarkable 
bird  of  Peru,  is  the  Condor,  which  is  between  three  and  four  feet 
in  he-.ght,  ^.nd  whose  wings  are  at  least  fourteen  feet  from  end  to 
end ;  Its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  a  white  collar  round  its  neck. 
Ihis  bird  possesses  great  strength,  and  will  run  and  fly  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness. 

Among  the  peculiar  vegetable  productions  is  Quinquina,  or  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  This  important  article  in  the  Mafflna  Mf^d'>n.  is 
lound  only  in  Peru  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  Colombia  7  there 
are  several  species  of  this  bark-tho  pale,  yellow,  and  red ;  the 
trees  from  which  it  is  taken  are  slender  and  straight,  rarely  ex- 
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ceeding  ten  feet  in  height,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  man's  leg ; 
they  ne\er  occur  in  clusters,  but  are  thinly  scattered  throughout 
the  forests.     The  bark  is  principally  collected  by  the  Indians. 

The  commerce  of  Peru,  was,  originally,  during  the  galleon  | 
trade,  carried  on  at  Porto  Bello,  across  the  isthmus.     Pern  also 
participated  in  the  Manilla  trade.     In  consequence  of  the  difRcul-  j 
ty  of  conveying  bulky  and  heavy  articles  across  the  country,  Spaui  j 
granted  to  Peru  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  vine  and  olive,  to 
make  wine  and  oil — a  privilege  not  enjoyed  in  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  except  in  Chili.     But  it  was  not  allowed  to  fur- 
nish  any  of  the  Spanish  possessions  with  these  articles,  which 
could  be  supplied  from  Spain.     And  for  this  privilege,  Peru  and 
ChiU  were  restricted  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  some  other 
articles.     The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru,  since  1778,  with  Eu-  j 
rope  and  the  East  ladies,  has  been  carried  on  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  by  way  of  Manilla.  I 

The  interior  commerce  between  what  were  formerly  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru,  now  the  republics  of  Bolivar  and  Peru,  has  been 
estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  6,693,513  dollars;    and  the 
amount  of  foreign  goods  introduced  into  these  countries  through  I 
Buenos  Ayres,  has  been  calculated  at  18,000,000  dollars,  annu- 
ally, previous  to  the  revolution.     The  in'iependence  of  the  coun-l 
try  will  increase  its  foreign  commerce  almost  beyond  conception ;  f 
it  has  not  only  opened  the  ports  and  removed  the  restrictions  on 
trade,  so  that  the  existing  wants  of  the  people  can  be  suppHed, 
but  it  will  increase  those  wants  an  hundred-fold.     The  Indians, 
the  Mestizos,  Cholos,  and  all  the  mixed  races,  comprising  the 
principal  part  of  the  population,  have  been  kept  in  so  degraded  a 
condition,  that  they  did  not  consume  any  portion  of  foreign  goods, 
These  classes,  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  citizens,  and] 
protected  in  their  rights  and  the  products  of  their  industry,  will  i 
become  consumers  of  foreign  goods.  No  country  in  the  world  has  I 
more  ample  national  resources  than  Peru.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  which,  in  Lower  and  Upper  Peru,  have  been  I 
entimated  at  14,000,000  doIWs  per  annum,  the  country  affords 
many  valuable  exports ;  Peruvian  bark,  numerous  mineral  sub- 1 
stances,  valuable  for  medicines,  paints,  and  other  purposes  ;  cop- 
per,  precious  woods  for  dying  and  cabinet  work,  cochineal,  wool  I 
of  the  Alpacha  and  Vicuna,  chinchilla  skins,  tobacco,  &c.     M\ 
the  present  time,  the  foreign  commerce  is  principally  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  the  principal  articles  sent 
from  the  former  ure  manufactured  goods  of  every  description ;  [ 
and  from  the  latter,  coarse  cottons,  ships,  leather  and  its  manu- 
factures, hats,  furniture,  iron,  castings,  nails,  carriages,  paper, 
and  some  other  articles.     These  articles  often  comman'J  a  very  | 
high  price,  even  in  time  of  peace ;  iron  has  been  80  and  90  do! 
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iars  per  cwt.,  and  steel  136  dollars;  common  writing  paper  12 
dollars  a  ream  ;  broadcloth  from  15  to  20  dollars  per  yard ;  Le- 
vantine silks,  5  or  6  dollars ;  and  bo  .is,  25  dollars  per  pair.* 

Peru  maintains  a  coasting  trade  with  Acapulco  and  San  Bias  in 
Mexico ;  Guayaquil  and  Panama  in  Colombia ;  and  with  Guate- 
mala and  Chili.  Peru  is  favourably  situated  to  engage  in  the 
whale  fishery,  out  has  not  participated  in  it,  whilst  the  British  and 
our  own  citizens  traverse  half  the  globe  to  pursue  this  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  The  free  navigation  of  th«  Amazon  to 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  Andes,  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the 
independence  of  the  country,  which  will  have  a  favourable  influ- 
ence on  the  intenor  trade. 

Peru  is  entirely  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It 
declared  its  independence  in  1821,  after  it  was  liberated  by  San 
Martin,  and  organized  a  government.  This  government,  how- 
ever, maintained  its  authority  but  a  short  time  after  San  Martin 
left  Peru,  and  the  Spaniards  re-established  their  authority  over  the 
country,  which  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  liberating  army, 
under  the  magnanimous  BoHvar,  in  1824 . 

After  the  great  victory  of  Ayacucho,  ;vhich  annihilated  the 
hpanish  army,  and  hberated  the  whole  of  Peru,  Bolivar,  who  had 
been  appointed  dictator,  convened  a  congress,  nnd  resigned  into 
their  hands  his  authority.  This  congress,  which  was  installed  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1825,  conferred  on  the  liberator  the  su- 
preme political  and  military  power,  until  the  constitutional  con- 
gress should  be  installed,  in  the  year  1826.  The  government, 
therefore,  in  Peru,  is  not  yet  actually  established  ;  its  powers  are 
exercised  by  the  Liberator  as  president  and  dictator ;  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  congress  will  be  convened,  a  constitution  framed, 
and  a  republican  government  organized  and  put  into  operation  dur- 
ing the  year  1826.  The  Peruvian  territories  are  the  last  of  the 
Spanish  American  dominions  redeemed  from  foreign  despotism, 
and  this  has  been  effected  by  the  other  independent  governments. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Events  before  the  revolution-expedition  from  Chili-Lord  Coch. 
vane  appotnted  to  command  tL  naval  squadron-San  Martin 
appmnted  commander  in  chief-landing  at  Pisco-attackZ 
Callao-cxpedUion  proceeds  to  HuaraZ-lhe  army  advances  Z 
Tonnf    T^'^f'  ./i,cA  is  abandoned  by  the  roy  aits-dec  ill 
and  fj^'I^'^'dence-consress  assembles-^an  Martin  resist 
and  satis  for  Chth-congress  dissolved-Bolivar  enters  Pe>-fl 
deserttons  of  the  royalists-battles  of  Junin  and  AyacucZZ 
treaty  stgned-congress  installed-speech  of  the  presidents 
restgnatton-general  Sucre-events  in  Upper  /eZTlectd 
meeting  of  congress— conclusion.  ^^  expected 

Notwithstanding  Peru  has  been  the  last  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, which  has  participated  in  the  renovating  and  salutary  influ- 
ence  of  the  spmt  of  independence  and  reform  which  haZso  ex- 
tensively  prevailed  in  both  North  and  South  America;  yet  th^s 

S'"'  -V^"  'fy  P"''  "^  '''  ^^^*«^>^'  P^«d»^^d  one  of  the  mo 
distinguished  reformers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Don  Jo4 
An  equem,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Lima,  was  one  of  those  extrl! 

m^^A^l  "J^'       "":  P^f  ^f  »°g  «  nobleness  of  soul,  and  being  ani- 
mated  Jy  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  the  purest  patriotism 

&st  ^mLir  ^^^^^^'^^  "  '''  -"-  «'  "^-^'  " 

Jp^.1I«^n?^r'"*^'^  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  and  having  found  the  administration  profli- 
gate and  corrupt,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  it,  and  estabUsh  a  re- 
presentative government.  But,  afler  an  inefferin  J  Z,^^^^^^^  Z 
was  ueieated,  arrested,  conveyed  to  Lima,  and"  with" his^lompa- 
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rously  executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
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after  which,  he  was  barba- 

_, ,^«...»..  uuuiuiities. 

Ihespmt  of  independence  excited  by  Antequera,  was  sup- 
pressed by  his  death,  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;  but  in  1780,  duriiL 
the  struggle  for  independence  among  the  North  American  state? 
It  again  burst  forth  .n  Cusco.  Josd  Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  illus^ 
tnou-s  by  his  descent  from  Inca  Sayri  Tupac,  but  more  illustrious 
as  the  first  martyr  to  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  from  the  degrada- 
tion and  calamities  of  Spanish  colonial  despotism,  was  ihe  valiant 
eader  of  this  revolution.  But, )  ke  his  predecessor  Antequera 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  died  like  a  hero.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  revolting  to  humanity,  and  characteristic  of  the  brutali- 
y  ot  the  bpamsh  colonial  tyranny ;  his  tongue  being  cut  out,  his 
body  drawn  m  quarters  by  horses,  and  the  mutilated  fragments 
burnt  to  ashes.  FIis  wife  and  children  were  also  murdered  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  and  an  exterminating  war  was  waged 
against  his  successors,w'iich  did  not  cease  until  nearly  one  third  of 
the  population  of  Peru  were  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  violerce  * 

JNotwithstanding  the  horrid  devastation  and  massacre  of  all  en- 
gaged m  this  struggle,  another  patriot  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
iberty  and  independence  arose  in  Peru,  in  1805,  of  the  name  of 
tbalde.     He  was  a  native  of  Arica,  and  was  the  assessor,  or 
chief  lawyer  of  the  presidency  of  Cusco ;  an  enlightened  man  of 
acknowledged  talents  and  excellent  character.     Before  his  pro- 
jeet  was  matured,  Ubalde  was  betrayed,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
[  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country.     He  was  s-n- 
fenced  to  death,  with  eight  of  his  companions,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  others  were  banished  from  the  country.     Ubalde  was 
executed  at  Cusco,  in  August,  1805,  and  dit^d  with  christian  se- 
lenity,  maintaming  his  principles  to  the  last.     While  seated  on 
I  the  scaffold,  he  declared  that  his  death  would  not  stop  the  pro- 
gress  of  liberty ;  that  the  independence  of  South  America  was 
not  tar  distant  ;  and,  although  he  was  going  down  to  the  grave 
without  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  that  glorious  event,  yet  his 
mind  was  consoled  with  the  Lope,  that  his  friends  who  survived 
I  him  would  one  day  enrol  his  name  among  the  martyred  patriots 
onus  country.     His  lamentable  fate  drew  tears  froni  every  eye.t 
Most  excellent  man,  and  martyred  hero !  thy  prayers  have  been 
heard— scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  ajnd  the  day  of  retribu- 

Cakmafpf  !i  Tf  ^^T  ^°"  Vincente  Pasos)  the  plains  of  Cica-Cica  and 
W  rmSr  t?  r"'^^°"'.*""'^  '\T  ^^^^'^cres,  and  for  an  extent  of 
had  £n  fl  ''«^f'<^n"»««ro»s  heaps  of  bones  of  the  miserable  beinifs  who 
iiad  tallen  there  by  the  sword  ;  and  at  that  timo  wnrn  f»  ho  ..„>„w": 

lheT4Ss  of  thTiif"  P""!^"  P'*^^'  throughout  the  country,  the  heads  of 
"e  i^aaera  ot  the  insurrection  suspended  on  gibbets." 

\  Pasos'  Letters. 
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lion  has  oome  upon  thy  murderers— the  oppressors  of  thy  coun- 
try, rhe  eagles  of  hberty  have  already  winged  their  flight  to  the  I 
sumnute  of  the  Andes,  and  the  cry  of  independence  and  freedom 
IS  heard  from  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  valhea  ;  and  the  same  enhvening  page  that  records  the  libera- 
tion ot  thy  country  shall  inscribe  thy  glorious  devoUon  to  the  sa- 
cred  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

No  farther  effort  was  made  for  the  emancipation  of  Peru  until 
after  the  battle  of  Maypu,  which  gave  hberty  to  Chili,  when  the 
gallant  general  San  Martin,  perceiving  that  the  independence  of 
i>hiU  would  be  much  exposed,  while  the  royalists  were  able  to 
command  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Peru,  conceived  the  noble 
project  of  hberatmg  that  country  also.     He,  accordingly,  with  the 
aid  ol  the  governments  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  made  imme- 
diate preparations  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  that  country. 
A  naval  armament  was  provided  with  all  possible  haste,  and 
lord  Cochrane,  arriving  in  Chih,  in  November,  1818,  was  imme- 
diately  appointed  to  the  command.     Many  EngHsh  and  American 
officers  and  seamen  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  by  great  exer- 
tions  a  forrnidable  squadron  was  equipped,  and  sailed  in  1819. 
1  his  squadron  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy  by  capturing  their  ships,  and  blockading  their  ports, 

IfSoA  rnl*"™^  ^'^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^  "®*'  however,  until  August, 
1820.  The  expedition  was  reported  ready  for  sailing  on  the  1 5th, 
and  on  the  18th  the  troops  were  embarked  at  Valparaiso.  Theif 
appearance  and  discipline  were  worthy  of  any  country,  and  their 
numbers  amounted  to  4900  ;  15,000  stand  of  arms,  with  a  pre 
portionate  quantity  of  ammunition  and  clothing,  were  shipped  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  corps  of  Peruvians,  who,  it  was  ex- 
pected,  would  flock  to  the  revolutionary  standard  as  soon  as  the 
expedition  landed.  General  San  Martin  was  appointed  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  liberating  anny  of  Peru.  The  fleet  under 
lord  Cochrane  consisted  of  the  flag  ship  of  fijfty  guns,  one  of  sixty 
guns,  another  of  forty,  and  four  smaUer  vessels ;  the  transports 
were  twenty  in  number.* 

Before  the  expedition  sailed,  the  following  bulletin  was  pub- 
lished : —  -Of 

"  An  expedition,  equipped  by  means  of  great  sacrifices,  is  at 
length  ready  to  proceed,  and  the  army  of  Chili,  united  to  that  of 
the  Andes,  is  now  called  upon  to  ledeem  the  land  in  which  slave- 
ry has  long  existed,  and  from  whence  the  latest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  oppress  the  whole  continent.  Happy  be  this  day  on  which 
the  record  of  the  movements  and  the  actions  of  the  expedition 

CommQ.nnQa.      T'lm  aK:«a»  ^e  i.u; a_ :_-  •.  ,      i__.  ,    ^ .    .. 

or  not  the  time  is  arrived,  when  the  influence  of  South  America 

*  Journal  of  B.  Halt 
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upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  be  commensurate  witli  its  extent, 
its  riches,  and  its  situation." 

The  expedition  sailed  from  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1820,  and  reached  Pisco,  which  is  situated 
about  100  miles  south  of  Lima,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  by 
the  11th  the  whole  army  was  disembarked.  The  Spanish  troops 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  had  previously  retired  to  Lima 
where  the  viceroy  resolved  to  collect  his  whole  army.  The  Ube- 
rating  army  at  first  encountered  no  resistance,  and  on  the  26th  of 
.September  an  armistice  for  eight  uays  was  concluded,  ai  the  re- 
quest of  the  viceroy,  and  commissioners  from  both  parties  held  a 
conference.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  armistice  terminated 
without  any  successful  result  to  the  negotiation,  which  had  been 
attempted,  and  on  the  26th  the  expedition  moved  northward  to 
Ancon.  Lord  Cochrane,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  anchored  in 
the  outer  roads  of  Hallao,  the  sea  port  of  Lima.  The  inner  har- 
bour is  extensively  and  strongly  fortified,  and  is  called  the  castle. 
of  Callao.  Under  the  protection  of  the  batteries,  lay  three  Spa- 
nish armed  vessels  of  war,  a  forty  gun  frigate,  and  two  sloops  ot 
war,  guarded  by  fourteen  gun  boats.  On  the  night  of  the  5tb.  of 
November,  lord  Cochrane,  with  240  volunteers  in  fourteen  boats, 
attempt  d  the  daring  enterprise  of  cutting  oui  the  Spanish  frigate, 
and  succroded  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  with  the  loss  of  only 
41  killed  ..d  wounded.  The  Spanish  loss  was  120  men.  This 
success  annihilated  the  Spanish  naval  power  on  the  Pacific. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  splendid  naval  exploit  was  in- 
creased by  col.  Arenales,  who  had  been  sent  from  Pisco  with  1000 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  around  Lima, 
until  he  rejoined  the  army.  On  his  march,  he  attacked  and  de- 
feated a  detachment  o^  the  royal  army  sent  from  Lima  to  oppose 
him;  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  commanding  officer  prisoner. 
Many  districts  declared  in  favour  of  the  liberating  army,  and  the 
revolutionary  cause  become  so  popular,  that  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber a  whole  regiment  of  the  royalists,  with  their  colonel  at  their 
head,  deserted  from  the  Spanish  service,  and  joined  the  hberating 
army. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Ancon,  San  Martin  proceeded  to  Huara, 
a  strong  position  near  the  port  of  Huacho,  about  75  miles  north 
of  Lima.  Here  the  army  remained  for  six  months,  engaged  in 
recruiting ;  in  disseminating  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  resources  of  the  royaUsts  in  Lima.  After  another 
unavailing  armistice,  the  hberating  army  began  to  advance  to- 
wards the  capital  on  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  when  the  viceroy, 
alarmed  tor  its  security,  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  his 
intention  of  abandoning  the  city,  and  pointing  out  Callao  as  an 
asylum  for  those  who  felt  insecure  in  the  capital.     This  was  a 
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signal  for  an  immediate  flight;  the  consternation  wa,  excessive 
hruughout  the  city  ;  the  road  to  Callao  was  crowded  ^th  fuai 

e'nmSn^aUd"''  T'  ^'^^"^^'^  ''''''''     The^om^n  3 
«ireeis  were  literally  choked  up  w  th  oaded  waeons    miilPH  nn  J 

s :""  Thr ' ""  "°"4"5  oontinuingXTghralid  a 

uay-break.     The  viceroy  marched  out  with  his  troops  not  Iprv 

rno'rnSdT'^  over  the  powder  magazine,  havTgpTeviy 
ynommatod  the  marquis  Montemire  as  governor  of  the  c^tv 
who  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabits  an  '  h^  r«' 
bildo,  or  town  council,  which  resolved  tol^avheTan  M^rrin  fj 
enter  the  capital.     The  answer  of  San  Mar"h  L«  fi.li  J 

.    ^  entry  into  the  canital,  without  ostentation  or  ce"emo„v  »^i 

^eate/  l^SI^T'^  oTtthZir'ir-d' 

affijble  to  all.     The  femaUscl7-^ht  t^e  enthtiirof  r''  " 
»d  v.ed  with  each  other  in  payingterrespettT  t°o't'hdrS 
Tr..  ""^  ""*  '•*  ''»''  something  liind  and  appropriate  to 

ed^'  SanT'?-^  ™  "S"'"'''"''''  ™1"''«  'o  'he  person  he  addreU 
tt  abusw  th'".T  "T"'""""^  "•«  difficult  task  of  refoli™ 
to  the  Peruvis  tn"?  ^''™''"'"'';''  ""''  P"'"'^''ed  an  addreJ 
wh|h^XSes1."rp:i;"atnr  J*'"™  -«--. 

nprnl  wioK  «<•  ?u  .  ^^*  ^""  tndependent,  by  the  ffe- 

waving^he  flL*1arA ""*^  '^'.  J"«*^^«  ^^^^^^  «««««    Th?n 

the  multitude  in  tL^ya^^J^nhi  h'ln*'^  """'  ^l^ite^^ted  by 
uie  squa.     while  the  hells  rung  a  joyous  pedl, 

*  Journal  of  captain  Basil  Hall. 
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iho^nZir  ^^^'•^f  tf  «?d*^""^'**^^  ""•^««'^  acclamations  of 
Vr^h     ?"  ^®  ^  «f  August,  Son  Martin  took  upon  him- 
.elf  the  Utle  of  protector  of  Peru,  and  issued  a  proclamaUon. 

This  proclamation  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  supreme  po- 
itica  authority  and  military  command  were  united  in  him,  under 
tue  Utic  ol  protector,  and  that  Tuan  Garcia  del  Rial  was  named 
secretary  of  state,  aiid  by  specil  ing  the  other  apjoiiumentr^^^ 
der  his  new  government.  He  aiso  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  Spaniards,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  A.igust,  in  which  he  says, 
that  he  has  respected  their  persons  and  property  agreeably  to  his 
promise,  but  notwithstanding  which,  they  murmur  ai  secret,  and 
maliciously  propagate  suspicions  of  hiy  intentions.  He  assures 
hose  who  remuiu  peaceable,  who  swear  to  the  indepciidonce  of 
the  country,  and  respect  the  new  government,  of  being  protected 
m  their  persons  and  estates ;  he  offers  to  such  as  do  not  confide 
in  his  word,  the  privilege  of  passports,  within  a  given  time,  to 
leave  the  country  with  all  their  effects,  and  declares  that  those 
who  remain  and  profess  to  submit  to  the  government,  but  are  plot- 
ting against  It,  shall  feel  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  and  be  deprived 
of  their  possessions.  * 

San  Marcin  now  proceeded  steadily  in  recruiting  and  disciphn- 
mg  his  army,  in  reformhig  .d  local  abuses  in  the  administration 
ot  aHairs,  and  m  preparing  and  organizing  a  provisional  govern- 
nient,  unUI  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  state  could  be  es- 
tablished. When  absent,  he  appointed  the  marquis  of  Torre  Ta- 
gle  as  supreme  delegate,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Spanish  army  returned  frotr'  the 
interior,  and  marching  past  Lima,  entered  CaUao.  As  it  passed 
tlie  capital,  San  Martin  drew  up  his  army,  but  did  not  attack  the 
enemy,  wisely  foreseeing  ihat  an  increase  of  the  garrison  of  Cal- 
ao  would  dimmish  their  provisic.is,  and  hasten  the  surrender  of 
tlie  tortress.  The  Spanish  army,  after  a  short  stay,  retired,  car- 
rying ofl  the  treasures  dope  nted  in  the  castle,  which  shortly  after 
surrendered  to  the  independents. 

The  liberating  army  now  lemained  inactive  <mtil  the  following 
Hay,  when  a  detachment  wat'  sent  against  the  Spaniards,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  July,  1822,  San  Martin  left  Lima  for 
^Tuayaquil,  where  ho  had  an  interview  with  Bolivar,  the  lib-rator 
•>t  Colombia,  and,  during  his  absence,  the  people  of  Lima  in.  ited 
against  the  minister,  Monteagudo,  forcibly  deposed,  imprisoned, 
and  afterwards  banished  him  to  Panama.  In  August,  San  Mar- 
tin  returned  with  a  re-enforcemer    of  Colombian  troops. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  18^2,  the  sovereign  cftnHtitnfinr.sl 
•ongress  of-Uie  federal  provinces  of  Peru  was  assembled,  and  the 
patriotic  and  popular  chief  was  happy  to  divest  himself  of  the  dic- 
'!nor«hip,and  gladly  resigned  into  their  hands  '.he  supreme  autho- 
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rity  which  he  had  exercised  for  moro  than  a  year.  The  congress 
duly  appreciating  his  magnaiiimity  and  patriotic  services,  elected 
him,  by  on  'inanimous  vote,  general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  Peru ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment,  only  ac- 
cepting the  title  as  a  murk  of  the  approbation  and  confidence  of 
the  Peruvians,  declaring  that  in  his  opinion,  his  prnsencc  in  Pern 
in  command  of  the  army,  was  incondisteiit  with  the  authority  of  the 
congress. 

"  I  have,"  says  this  illustrious  patriot,  "  fulfilled  the  sacred 
promise  which  I  made  to  Peru.  I  have  witnessed  the  ussembly 
of  its  representatives.  The  enemy's  force  threatens  the  independ- 
ence of  no  place  that  wishes  to  be  free,  and  possesses  the  means 
of  being  so.  A  num^jrous  army,  under  the  direction  of  warlike 
chiefs,  is  ready  to  march  in  u  few  days  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Nothiujg  is  left  for  me  to  do,  but  to  offer  you  my  sinceresttiianks, 
^nd  to  promise  that  if  the  liberties  of  the  Peruvians  shall  ever  be 
attacked,  I  shall  claim  the  honour  of  accompanying  them,  to  de- 
fend their  freedom  like  a  citizen." 

The  congress  expressed  much  regret  at  his  declaration,  and 
entreated  him  to  take  the  actual  command  of  their  armies ;  but 
their  appeal  had  no  effect  on  the  conduct  of  San  Martin,  whose 
resolution  was  formed  on  mature  consideration.  He  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mi.^sion  ;  he  had  emancipated  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  visited  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  become  its 
ruler.  (  .  retiring  from  a  country  which  he  had  redeemed  from 
slavery,  and  to  which  he  had  given  a  new  creation,  he  published  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  repaid  for  ten  years  of 
his  life  spent  in  revolution  and  war  :  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
standard  which  Pizarro  brought  over  to  enslave  the  empire  of  the 
Incas." 

"  My  promises  to  the  countries  in  which  I  made  war,  aie  ful- 
filled— I  give  them  independence,  and  leave  them  the  choice  of 
their  government." 

San  Martui  proceeded  to  Callao,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Chili. 

The  congress,  now  lefl  to  themselves,  appointed  a  supreme 
junta  of  three  enlightened  men,  to  whom  they  confided  the  exec- 
live  power.  In  November,  1822,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Lima 
for  the  southern  coast,  but  in  January,  1823,  shortly  after  land- 
ing, the  army  waF  defeated  and  dispersed.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  a  general  discontent  among  the  people,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  sittings  of  the  congress  were  "uspended  by  Rivaaguero 
the  president,  who  shortly  after  dissolved  them  in  a  most  uncon- 
Ktiiuiiuntii  tiiuTUicr,  cina  evciy  inni^  waS  ui  (jOiiiUMiOti.  Avaiiiug 
themselves  of  these  disorders,  in  June,  1823,  the  Ppanish  army 
qjvier  general  Canteruc,  ro-ontered  Lima,  liaving  driven  the  pa- 
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i riots  iuio  C  alleo.  They  remained  in  the  capital  about  a  fortnight 
levymg  contrihutions  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  This  was 
a  short  and  sad  termination  of  a  struggle  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful under  the  direction  of  an  able  leader.  Whi'st  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  was  thus  prostrated  in  Peru,  general  Boliver  was 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  in  Colombia.  Foreseeing  that  if  the 
affairs  of  Peru  were  not  placed  in  a  better  condition,  the  royal  au- 
thority would  shortly  bo  re-established  in  that  country,  and  the  in- 
depenJonce  of  Colombia  would  bo  endange'  I,  and  being  invited 
by  the  Peruvians,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  that  country.  This 
he  did  at  the  head  of  a  conLider  .>le  force,  and  was  most  cordially 
loceived  at  Lima,  and  appoimed  dictator  until  the  Spaniards 
•should  be  expelled  or  eu-  ^led.  On  his  approach,  the  royalists 
retired  into  the  interior.  ^' 

In  addition  to  p  formidable  enemy  that  possessed  the  whole  of 
Upper,  and  most  of  the  interior  of  Lower  Peru,  the  liberator  soon 
lound  himself  surrour. '  -«  with  difficulties,  in  the  dissensions 
among  the  patriots,  which  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
revoKi^ionary  cause.  Rivaaguero,  the  late  president  of  the  con- 
gress, collected  a  force  to  oppose  both  the  congress  and  Bohvar. 
Ihis  insurrection,  however,  was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal instigators  were  made  prisoners,  and  exiled :  but  the  disas- 
ters of  the  army,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  parties  soon  obliged  the 
congress  to  confer  on  Bolivar  the  supreme  power  as  dictator,  to 
preserve  the  rep'  .lie  from  ruin  ;  notwithstanding,  however,  Boli- 
var lound  It  necessuy  to  return  to  Truxillo  for  safety  until  the  at- 
rival  of  his  re-enforcements  from  Colombia. 

^1  the  month  of  February,  1824,  the  royalists  under  general 
tanterac,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Lima  without  opposition 
and  about  the  same  time,  of  the  important  fortress  of  Callao,  by 
means  of  a  defection  of  the  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
lormed  part  of  the  garrison.     The  state  of  affkirs  in  Peru  was  now 
c  ritical  and  alarming.     The  factious  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
judice the  people  against  Bolivar,  and  charged  him  with  entertain- 
ing ambitious  designs,  which  induced  him  to  address  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  people,  dated  at  TmxiUo,  die  11th  of  March,  1824. 
J^reat  exertions  were  made  by  the  liberator  to  forward  his  re-en- 
forcements  from  Colombia,  and  to  organize  a  force  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign,  sufficient  to  liberate  the  whole  of  Peru  from  the 
power  of  the  royd:ists ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  acquire  a  naval 
supenonty  m  order  to  conduc  ^  the  operations  of  the  war  m  the  - 
most  efficienv  manner.     Such  additions  were  therofi^xe  made  to 
tne  naval  lorce,  as  to  enable  the  patriots,  not  onK^  tn  hlnf^sAs.  *k^ 
port  of  Callao,  but  to  destroy  a  number  of  vessels  in  that  harbour?"' 
ihe  army  being  at  length  completely  organized,  commenced 
U*  operations  m  the  month  of  June,  1824,  and  crossing  the  An- 
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des,  routed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  2500  men, 
with  great  loss.  In  addition  to  the  other  advantages  of  this  vic- 
tory, it  was  productive  of  an  accession  to  the  forces  of  the  patri- 
ots of  500  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  100  of  his  cavalry,  who 
deserted  the  royal  standard,  went  over  to  the  patriots,  and  fought 
bravely  against  the  Spaniards. 

The  beginning  of  August,  1824,  the  liberating  army  was  at 
Conocancha,  and  the  royalists  havin     approached  near  it  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitering,  Bolivar  it  .rched  with  his  whole  force, 
with  the  determination  of  bringing  tl  ;  enemy  to  i  general  action. 
Alarmed  by  this  movement,  the  royalists  retraced  their  steps  by 
forced  marches,  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  point  on  the  road 
to  Jauja,  (where  BoUvar  had  intended  to  take  a  position,  with 
the  view  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement,)  several  hours  before 
the  independents  arrived.     Perceiving  that  the  enemy  continued 
tc  retreat  in  the  most  precipitate  manner,  Bolivar,  unwilling  tliat 
they  should  escape,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  engage  them  with 
his  whole  force,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  although 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  pur- 
sued at  full  speed.     The  patriots  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Junin,  and  took  a  position  near  them,  hoping  that  the 
inferiority  of  their  numbers  would  induce  the  royalists  to  engage 
them      The  event  answered  their  expectations  ;  for  relying  on 
his  s\     rior  numbers,  the  enemy  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  pa- 
triot cavalryj  which  sustained  the  shock  with  great  firmness.  The 
conflict  was  sharp,  and  in  the  successive  charges,  each  party,  at 
times,  seemed  to  have  the  advantage ;  but  at  length  the  royaUsts 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  beaten,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
their  infantry  for  safety,  which  had  continued  its  retreat  towards 
Jauja,  and  was  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action  when  the  bat- 
tle was  decided.     The  enemy  sustained  a  severe  loss ;  235  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  ten  chiefs  and  officers ;  many 
were  wounded  and  dispersed,  and  80  made  prisoners,  besides 
which,  300  horses  were  taken  with  all  their  equipments,  and  im- 
mense spoil.  The  loss  of  the  patriots  was  60  killed  and  wounded.* 
The  action  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August.     Thi  ><  brilliant  suc- 
cess nearly  destroyed  the  enemy's  cavalry,  on  which  they  princi- 
pally relied,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  had  a 
highly  favourable  influence  on  the  army  and  the  people  of  Peru. 

Two  days  after  this  victory,  the  republicans  followed  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  valley  of  Jauja.  From  the  battle  of 
Junin,  no  important  action  occurred  until  the  9th  of  December. 
kder  much  skilful  manoeuvreing  on  both  sides,  general  Sucre, 
commanding  the  liberating  army,  consisting  ot  the  united  forces 
of  Colombia  and  Peru,  took  a  position  at  Ayacucbo  early  in  De- 

*  See  Bolivar's  despatch. 
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ccraber,  near  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  on  a  height.     On  the 
8th  of  the  month,  some  skirmishes  took  place  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  enemy  attacked  the  liberating  army ;  his  right 
was  commanded  by  general  Valdez,  composed  of  four  battalions 
and  two  squadroiis  of  huzzars,  with  four  field  pieces  ;  his  centre 
by  general  Monet,  consisting  of  fi\  e  battalions ;  and  general 
Villalobos  commanded  the  left,  composed  of  four  battalions,  with 
seven  pieces  of  artillery.    The  remainder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
formed  a  reserve  in  the  rear.     General  Cordova  commanded  the 
right  of  the  liberating  army,  with  the  second  division  of  Colom- 
bia, consisting  of  the  battalions  of  Bogota  and  the  voltigeurs  of 
Pinchincha  and  Caraccas  ;  general  Llamar  commanded  the  left, 
composed  of  the  battahons  of  Peru,  and  three  legions  of  Colom 
bians,  and  the  division  of  general  Lara  formed  the  reserve.     Ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  there  were  9310  of  the  Spanish 
army,  commanded  by  Canterac,  the  viceroy,  in  person ;  and  only 
£780  of  the  liberating  army,  headed  by  the  intrepid  general  Su- 
cre.    But  although  the  two  armies  were  unequal  in  numbers, 
they  were  both  ardent  to  engage,  and  both  confident  of  victory. 
The  Colombian  division  marched  with  supported  arms,  in  tho 
most  intrepid  manner,  and  taking  their  station  near  the  Spanish 
line,  opened  a  fire  with  such  coolness  and  destructive  effect,  that 
the  enemy  soon  began  to  give  way :  and  in  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts to  maintain  their  ground,  they  were  driven  back  and  throv/n 
into  confusion.     The  division  of  Peru  on  the  left,  experienced  a 
more  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  re-enforced  by  general  Lara 
with  two  battalions  of  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Colombian 
guards.     This  enabled  the  left,  as  well  as  the  right,  to  gain 
ground  on  the  enemy;  and  in  a  few  moments,  nothing  could  re- 
sist the  impetuosity  of  the  troops  of  the  united  army.     The  se- 
cond squadron  of  huzzars  of  Junin  made  a  brilliant  charge  on 
the  snemy's  cavalry  posted  on  the  right  of  general  Valdez,  and 
repulsed  them  ;  the  Colombian  grenadiers  alighted  and  charged 
the  Spanish  infantry  on  foot,  and  the  regiment  of  huzzars  of  Co- 
lombia, chargea  with  their  lances  the  grenadiers  of  the  viceroy's 
guard,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.     The  ardour  ^nd  impetuosity 
of  the  republican  troops  soon  decided  the  battle,  which  was  short, 
but  terrible.     The  slaughter  was  immense  for  the  numbers  en- 
gaged.    The  enemy  had  2600  men  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field  of  action,  including  the  viceroy  wounded,  and  six  generals 
killed.     The  united  army  sustained  a  loss  of  823  killed  and 
wounded,  of  which  there  were  one  general,  eight  officers,  and  300 
men  killed,  and  six  generals,  thirty-four  officers,  and  480  men 
wounded.     What  remained  of  the  Spanish  army  capitulated,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  field  of  battle,  between  the  royal  com- 
mander, Canterac,  and  general  Sucre,  whereby  all  the  royal 
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troops  m  Peru,  all  military  posts,  all  roval  artillerv  and  mam»zincs 
and  the  whole  of  Peru  occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Were  suSdered 
to  the  patriots  as  the  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Ayacucho. 

Ihis  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  victories  which  the  an- 
nals of  the  South  American  revolution  afford,  whether  consi- 
dered  with  reference  to  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  achievement,  its  deci- 
sive  character,  or  its  important  consequences.  It  annihilated  the 
Spanish  power,  and  hberated  all  of  Lower  Peru.  Its  immediate 
trophies  were  9310  men  killed  and  made  prisoners  on  the  field 
ol  battle,  and  348  which  surrendered  in  garrisons  in  Cusco,  Are- 
quipa,  and  Puno,  including  the  column  of  general  Ramirez  dis- 
persed  m  Quilca.  The  troops  which  afterwards  surrendered  in 
Upper  Peru,  on  Sucre's  marching  into  that  countiy,  in  oonse- 
"^T^tal  '1  "i-^*^*^"'  ^"^«"nted  to  4610,  making  a  grand  total 
ficers  *      ^"''^"'^'"S  25  general  officers,  and  1100  chiefs  and  of- 

The  liberator  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Peruvians,  and 
another  to  the  army  of  Colombia.     In  the  former  he  says,  that 

the  army  has  fulfilled  the  promise  he  made  to  them  in  its  name, 
of  emancipating  Peru  ;  and  adds,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
that  he  must  also  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made  to  them,  of  di- 
vesting himself  of  the  dictatorship,  the  moment  victoiy  declared 
their  freedom,  and  sealed  their  destiny." 

General  Rodel,  who  con^manded  the  castle  of  Callao,  refused 
to  comply  wth  the  terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  by  his  supe- 
nor  officer,  Cantemc ;  in  consequence  of  which,  that  fortress  was 
immediately  invented  by  the  Colombian  troops,  and  rigorously 
blockaded  by  a  naval  force,  part  of  the  navy  of  Chili  beinl  placed 
under  the  orders  of  BoUvar  by  the  government  of  that  country  for 
that  purpose.  •' 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  Peruvian  congress  was  installed, 
on  which  occasion  the  liberator  transmitted  to  them  an  interestincr 
message,  contaimng  a  resignation  of  his  authority.  ° 

He  speaks  of  the  internal  disorders  of  the  country— the  exer- 
tions  he  had  made  to  remedy  them,  and  of  their  relations  w;th  the 
other    independent    governments.     « Colombia,"  he  observes, 

their  ally  and  confederate  had  employed  her  army,  her  navy, 
and  her  treasure,  in  fighting  the  common  enemy,  making  the 
cause  her  own ;  which  ought  to  convince  the  congress  of  the  in- 
hnite  value  that  she  attaches  to  a  close  confederation  of  all  the 
new  states.  The  governments  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Bue- 
nos  Ayres,  had  offered  their  services;  but  our  rapid  successes 
nad  rendered  their  assistance  unnecesaarv."  Thi.  o«o«*  ^p  Tn. 
lombia  had  been  accredited,  and  the  consuls  of  GreatTSritain,  the 
united  States,  and  of  Colombia,  had  presented  themselves  in  the 
*  Official  despatch  of  general  Sucre,  dated  19th  April,  18S5. 
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capital,  to  exercise  their  functions.  He  speaks  with  confidence 
of  the  probability  of  England  and  France  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  Peru  on  being  informed  of  its  complete  liberation, 
and  the  entire  extmction  of  the  Spanish  power. 

The  constituent  congress  passed  a  decree,  by  which  they  con- 
ferred on  general  Bohvar  the  supreme,  political,  and  military  com- 
mand of  the  republic,  until  the  installation  of  the  congress  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  to  take  place  in  1826.     They  voted 
him  one  million  of  dollars  for  his  eminent  services,  which  he  mae- 
nanimously  declined  accepting.    They  also  ordered  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  liberator  should  be  erected  in  the  constitutional 
square  of  Lima,  and  a  medal  struck,  with  the  bust  of  the  hero  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  this  inscription  :— "  To  our  Libera 
TOR,  Simon  Bolivar."     These  proceedings  of  the  congress 
were  communicated  to  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  by  its  president 
whose  answer  contains  the  most  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments. ' 
Atter  the  liberation  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Lower  Peru 
general  Sucre  proceeded  to  Upper  Peru,  where  general  Olaneta 
still  held  out  against  the  patriots,  and  refused  to  agree  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation ;  but  as  the  conquerors  of  Ayacucho  advanc- 
ed mto  the  countiy,  the  corps  of  the  royal  armv  at  Cochabamba, 
thiquisaca,  Santa  Cruz,  and  other  places,  spontaneously  proclaim- 
eo  their  independence,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the 
country.     Those  who  adhered  to  Olaneta  were  dispersed  bv  the 
brave  Sucre,  their  general  killed,  and  those  who  survived  were 
compelled  io  surrender.     Thus  was  liberated  the  whole  of  Upper 
I'eru,  except  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  which  had  been  invaded 
and  occupied  by  a  division  of  the  Brazilian  army. 

Duiing  the  summer  of  1825,  most  of  the  Colombian  troops 
which  had  been  employed  in  Peru,  embarked  at  Lima  for  Pana- 
ma. Bohvar  visited  Upper  Peru  in  June,  and  since  his  return  to 
Lima  he  has  remained  in  Lower  Peru,  as  dictator  and  ruler  of 
the  country.  He  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Callao,  and  kept  it  close- 
ly invested.  In  August  the  scurvy  raged  among  the  troops,  and 
siclmess  prevailed  among  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  were 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  Spanish  lines.  Neither  the  inhabit- 
ants nor  the  troops  had  any  other  than  salt  provisions,  and  many 
ot  the  former  left  the  place  and  threw  themselves  on  the  generosi- 
ty of  the  besiegers,  whilst  the  latter  deserted  daily.  General  Ro- 
( el,  however,  obstinately  continued  to  hold  out,  when  it  was  evi- 
(lent  that  the  possession  of  the  castle  could  be  of  no  use  to  Spain 
and  that  It  must  soon  yield  to  a  destiny  which  was  inevitable.  The 

lOrtreSS  held  out  until    fiarlv  in  tha  voaf  i«oc    .jL-l —  u  _..__-_  J- 

ea.     ine  garrison  ,vas  reduced  to  about  600  men,  who,  with 

r  iT^'/^T^'^^'"'  S^"*""^^  ^''^^^•'  embarked  for  Europe.     The 
lall  ot  Callao  terminated  the  war  in  Peru,  and  the  Colombian 
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troops  employed  in  the  siege  of  that  place  were  to  be  immediate- 
ly transported  to  their  own  country.  * 

Bolivar,  while  administering  the  government  of  Lower  Peru, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  adoption  of  republican  institutions,  has 
not  confined  his  attention  to  that  republic.  His  mighty  mind  and 
capacious  patriotism  compass  all  the  vast  countries  formerly  Spa- 
nish in  America.  On  the  7th  of  December,  he  despatched  a  cir- 
cular from  Lima,  to  all  the  new  repubUcs,  urging  the  appointment 
of  plenipotentiaries,  to  form  a  general  confederacy,  which  were 
to  meet  at  Panama.  The  circular  having  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  the  liberator 
soon  after  appointed  two  delegates  to  represent  Peru,  who  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  from  the  other  republics. 

The  liberator  has  made  provisions  in  Peru  for  the  education  of 
the  Indians,  at  the  expense  of  the  repubUc ;  300  dollars  a  month 
are  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth  in  the  colleges 
of  Liberty  and  St.  Charles,  and  200  monthly,  are  to  be  expended 
for  the  same  laudable  purnose  at  the  college  of  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Extent  of  territory  and  face  of  the  country^descriptton  of  depart- 
I     ments^tttes  of  Potosi,  Charcot,  and  La  Paz^riversUumate 
froductiom,  mtncsy  commerce,  and  population, 

I  T?^,  "^^  'epubUc  of  Bolivar  is  composed  of  that  extensive 
and  highly  interesting  country  heretofors  called  Upper  Peru  con- 
sisting of  seven  separate  territorial  governments,  formerly  deno- 
minated mtendancies,  but  now  called  departments,  which  are  Po- 
^si,  Charcas  oi  La  Plata,  Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  or 
Puno,  Moxos,  and  Chiquitos.  This  tract  of  country  extends 
trom  lat.  14o  to  240  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles  •  and 
rom  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  river  Paraguay,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  It  is  watered  by  the  head  \  ches  of  the  Amazon  and  La 
I'lata,  and  traversed  by  the  Andes.  It  possesses  a  climate  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  temperature,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen 
zone  and  a  soil  well  suited  to  the  productions  of  both  Europe 
and  the  Indies.  The  region  which  extends  from  Oruro  to  Jujui, 
from  170  52^  to  22o  south  lat.,  comprises  the  most  mountainius 
and  irregular  part  of  the  country,  ascending  gradually  on  every 
side  to  Potosi,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part.  Here  the  two 
noble  nvers,  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  take  their  rise  within  about 
seventy  m-les  of  each  other,  in  lat.  17o  30^  south,  and  discharge 

nT.riT  '"^^'o^^  ^^^^''^''  ^^^^"'  ^^^  former  under  the  equator, 
I<«»d  the  latter  m  35o  south  lat.  at  a  distance  of  npnrlv  25nn  r  .iui 

I  ;•■"«»  each  other.     This  whole  country  is  cold  and  mountainous  : 
I  out  steril  as  is  its  surface,  its  bowels  are  rich  in  the  precious  me- 
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There  are  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  extending  through  this  ter- 
ritory, from  north  to  south,  which  are  called  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern. The  eastern  is  the  loftiest,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  while  the  western  range  is  more  low,  irregular,  is 
less  a  region  of  frost,  and  the  communication  through  the  inter- 
vening vallies  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  not  obstructed  by  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  range.* 

Potosi  is  the  most  southern  department,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces.  Extending  from  the  Pacific  across  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  it  is  generally  a  lofty  and  mountainous  region,  witli 
the  exception  of  some  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  river  San  Juan  and  its  branches,  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Pilcomayo,  one  of  the  principal  western  tributaries  of  the 
great  La  Plata  ;  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Juan  approach  very 
near  the  Pacific.  The  principal  river  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
is  the  Loxa.  Here  the  vallies  are  rich  in  the  various  productions 
of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  ;  the  mountains,  however,  are 
cold  and  steril,  almost  excluding  vegetation,  but  rich  in  the  me- 
talic  treasures.  In  addition  to  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi, 
which  are  considered  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  South 
America,  almost  every  section  of  this  department  abounds  witli 
valuable  mines  of  silver.  There  are  also  many  rich  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  and  iron  ores  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country — in  short,  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world,  either  in  respect  to  abun- 
dance or  variety. 

The  population  of  Potosi  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  best  authorities,  to  be  about  1 12,000,  including  25,000 
Indians.  The  principal  town,  and  also  the  capital  of  the  repubhc  of 
Bolivar,  is  the  celebrated  mining  city  of  Potosi,  situated  in  lat.  19° 
30''  S.,  at  the  elevation  of  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  great  post  road  leadingfrom  Buenos  Ayresto  Lima;  1650miles 
from  the  former,  and  1215  from  the  latter,  and  about  300  miles 
oast  of  the  Pocific  ocean.  The  city  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
celebrated  mountain  of  the  same  name,  so  famous  for  the  im- 
mense riches  which  it  has  been  pouring  forth  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  figure  of  this  mountain  is  conical,  and  it  is  co- 
vered with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  spots,  which  give  it  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  unlike  to  any  other  mountain  in  the  world ;  it 
is  entirely  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  city  of  Potosi  is  nearly 
nine  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  divided  into  the  city  proper, 

*  For  this  account  of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivar,  we  are  principally  in- 

l}nV»fo{J  in    fViQ    loifofo  <->f  r>/^v.    Vlnnn^^tn    X>n™„„     „«   *K_   TT— :i_J   Tt : „t' 

South  America,  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  work  on  that  country. 
The  author  is  a  native  of  the  country  and  a  man  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  patriotism  and  humanity. 
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and  Yngenios^  where  are  situated  the  labratories  of  the  mines,  and 
which  ai8  se{)aratcd  by  a  mall  stream,  called  the  river  of  the 
lakes,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  city  and  Yngenois 
are  nearly  a  mile  apart.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  paved  with  round  stones,  with  side  walks.  The  houses  are 
uniformly  of  one  story,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  balconies  of 
wood,  and  without  chimnies,  each  one  having  a  yard  in  the  rear 
suppHed  with  fountains  of  water.  There  are  in  Potosi  three  mo- 
nasteries, five  convents,  and  nineteen  parochial  churches,  which 
are  richly  ornamented  with  silver.  On  the  north  side  of  the  pub- 
lic square  is  situated  the  mint,  which  is  a  grand  edifice  of  free 
I  stone,  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  stories  high,  and  nearly 
j  450  feet  square,  in  which  are  offices  for  the  governors  and  work- 
linen,  and  apartments  for  the  extensive  machinery.  The  coining 
of  this  mint  surpasses  that  of  Lima  or  Santiago,  and  is  said  to 
have  amounted,  in  prosperous  times,  to  4,000,000  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  climate  of  Potosi  is  very  cold,  and  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  around  the  city  there  are  no  trees  or  shrubbery  of  any 
kind,  and  nothing  vegetates,  except  a  species  of  green  moss.  On 
the  hills  above  the  town,  there  are  about  thirty  artificial  lakes  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  and  turning  the  mills  of  the  miners ; 
the  number  of  mills,  or  amalgamation  works,  are  120;  the  ores 
worked  in  these  are  brought  down  from  the  mountains  above,  at 
the  height  of  16,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  The  ex- 
traordinary mines  of  this  mountain  were  accidentally  discovered 
in  1545  by  an  Indian  named  Hualpa,  as  he  was  pursuing  his  goats 
upon  the  mountain  ;  but  others  say  that  the  first  discoverer  was 
Potocchi,  from  whom  the  mountain  derives  its  name.  Potosi, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  contains  a  population  of  40,000 

*  The  following  is  the  process  of  separating  the  metals  from  the  ores : — 
The  mills  set  in  operation  several  copper  or  iron  hammers  of  the  weight  of 
200  pounds,  by  which  the  ore  is  reduced  to  powder.  To  prepare  it  for 
thts  operation,  it  is  sometimes  dried ;  at  others,  moistened  with  water. 
This  powder  is  sifted  through  large  iron  or  copper  sieves,  requiring  four 
or  five  Indians  each  ;  what  passes  through  the  sieve,  is  taken  for  amalga- 
mation ;  and  what  does  not,  is  returned  to  the  mills.    The  pulverized  ore 

[  is  wet,  and  kneaded  with  the  feet  by  the  Indians,  and  then  spread  on  floors 

j  about  one  foot  thick,  in  parcels  of  about  2500  weight  each  On  these 
heaps,  about  200  w  r^ight  of  salt,  and  a  quantity  of  mercury,  which  varies 

[  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore,  are  strewed,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
stirred  eight  or  ten  times  a  day,  sometimes  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  This 
is  the  process  of  amalgamation,  the  object  of  which,  is  to  have  the  mercury 

j  unite  or  amalgamate  with  the  grains  of  silver.  When  this  process  is 
through,  the  mass  is  removed  into  vats,  whore  the  earth  is  washed  off,  and 
the  amalgam  is  found  at  the_bottom,  which  is  put  into  ba^s  and  hung  up 
•or  iao  quicksiivCTto  drain  ott ;  the  bags  are  beaten  and  pressed,  and  final- 
ly the  ama.lgam  is  hardened,  and  the  remaining  quicksilver  evaporated  by 
means  of  ignited  charcoal.  What  remains,  is  a  lump  of  grains  of  silver, 
which  require  to  be  fused  to  unite  them  into  a  mass. 
Vol.  n.  XJ 
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inhabitants,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  mining;  it  is  the  focus  of  all  the  | 
commerce  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Upper  and  Lower  Peru,  and  I 
is  tt  place  of  great  business  and  wealth.     The  other  considerable 
towns  in  this  department  are  Pilaya,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  I 
same  name,  containing  12,000  inhabitants ;  it  enjoys  a  fine  chmate, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  ;  Tarija,  situated  in  lat.  2lo 
30''  south,  in  a  delightful  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  po- 
pulation of  10,000 ;  Tupiza,  Lipiz,  Tarapaca,  St.  Francisco  de 
Atacama,  are  near  the  Pacific. 

The  intendancy  of  Charcas  or  La  Plata  is  watered  by  the  river 
Pilcomayo  and  its  branch,  the  Cachimayo,  which  flow  into  the 
La  Plata,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  their  fish ;  their  banks  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  covered 
with  forests.  This  is  ah  excellent  agricultural  district,  its  cli- 
mate  is  generally  warm,  and  it  has  some  vineyards  and  sugar 
plantations ;  it  abounds  with  cultivated  farms,  and  affords  fine  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits.  There  are  few  mines 
in  it. 

Charcas,  now  called  Chuquisaca,  the  capital,  in  lat.  190  S.  is 
distant  75  miles  northeast  of  Potosi,  and  was  founded  by  one  of 
Pizarro's  captains,  in  the  year  1538 ;  it  stands  on  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  several  small  hills,  and  has  a  fine  cli- 
mate.     The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  very 
Tnde  and  well  paved.     The  houses  are  regularly  built  one  story 
high,  with  balconies  of  wood,  and  spacious  gardens  in  the  rear ; 
its  population  at  present  does  not  exceed  15,000.  The  cathedral 
is  a  magnificent  edifice  ;  the  gate  is  of  copper,  very  ma^sy  and 
much  ornamented.     The  palace  of  the  archbishop  is  a  splendid 
building,  with  grand  saloons  and  spacious  gardens  with  fountains 
of  water ;  and  is  furnished  in  a  princely  style.     There  are  also 
five  convents,  three  nunneries,  an  university,  two  colleges,  and 
an  academy  for  law-students.     In  the  university  and  colleges, 
there  are  about  500  students,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.    The  city  of  Oruro  is  situated  in  south  lat.  17o  58^  171 
miles  northwest  of  Potosi.     It  is  admirably  located  for  inland 
commerce,  and  is  about  170  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Aricaon 
the  Pacific  ;  the  post  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima  passes 
through  it ;  there  is  a  good  mule  road  to  Arica.     The  city  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  mineral  mountain  of  the  same  name.     Its 
figure  is  a  crescent ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  its  houses  are  regu- 
larly of  one  story.    It  has  five  convents,  and  its  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  from  the  ocean.  The  population  is  about 
15,000. 

n^u^  ji£w«.««*— i>»,i. -r /^.-L_iL i_  i> ^^11     _  • .    /..     1 

extending  from  east  to  west  520  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
92  miles.    The  western  section  of  this  territory  is  traversed  by 
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the  Andes,  from  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope,  or  gentle  de- 
chvity  fl-om  the  west  until  it  is  lost  in  the  interminable  plains  on 
the  east.  This  district  of  country  is  well  watered  by  the  head 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  possesses  every  variety  of  soil 
and  climate.  On  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  winter  reigns 
continually,  while  the  plains  below  are  covered  with  pe  tual 
verdure.  The  fecundity  of  nature  is  here  displayed  in  its 
richness  and  beauty ;  all  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  every 
class  and  variety,  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  observer  ;  trees  and 
plants  innumerable,  cover  the  soil  with  great  abundance,  and  fill 
the  atmosphere  with  a  salubrity  and  fragrance  beyond  any  other 
region.  Among  the  agricultural  productions,  arc  wheat,  vines, 
and  the  olive,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  choicest  fruits  of 
botli  temperate  and  tropical  climates  ;  and  so  productive  is  the 
country  in  grass,  that  its  name  in  the  dialect  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  means  rich  grass.  This  territory  thus  excelling  both 
in  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  is  not  rich  as  might  be 
supposed  in  mineral  treasures.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
115,000,  consisting  principally  of  industrious  farmers  and  skilful 
mechanics,  distinguished  for  their  intelligence.  The  capital  is 
the  city  of  Oropesa,  or  Cochabamba,  in  south  lat.  18o  31^,  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  plain  near  the  river  Sacabo,  The  city  is 
square,  and  the  streets,  which  are  spacious,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  It  contains  five  convents  and  two  nunneries,  with 
a  population  of  25,000. 

The  department  of  La  Paz,  has  a  population  of  110,000,  ex- 
clusive of  Indians.  The  western  section  of  this  territory  is  an 
extensive  plain,  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
Titicaca.  The  chmate  is  cold  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Andes,  and  its  productions  are  principally  potatoes  and  barley. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  Illurnani  is  wonderfully  grand, 
particularly  when  seen  in  the  night  time  from  the  city  of  La  Paz, 
situated  in  the  vallies  below,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles. 

This  territory  abounds  with  valuable  silver  mines,  and  many 
fenile  vallies :  its  waters  are  chiefly  embodied  in  the  great  lake 
fiticaca,  which  forms  its  western  boundary.  Tiiis  lake  is  about 
240  miles  in  circumference,  its  medium  width  is  about  30  miles, 
containing  several  beautiful  islands.  Its  borders  are  picturesque 
and  covered  with  villages  and  cultivated  fields.  It  aboimds  with 
excellent  fish,  and  on  its  shores  and  islands  are  found  great  num- 
bers of  water-fowl,  of  various  species.*  The  waters  of  the  cast- 
ein  section  of  this  department  consists  principally  of  the  river 
iipuani  and  itsbranches*  This  riypr  nmira  Aawn  Artm  fhc  ==£**_ 
ern  Andes,  like  a  torrent,  and  flowing  with  an  impetuous  and 
noisy  current,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  through  the  narrow  defiles 
ot  the  mountains  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  valley  of  Tipu- 
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ani,.  unites  with  the  Challana  which  rises  in  the  same  chain  of  | 
mountains,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Beni  ;  here  it  loses  its  ra- 
pidity,  and  flows  with  a  smooth  and  even  cmrent  towards  the  I 
coast.     The  river  Beni,  after  a  course  of  several  hundred  miles 
m  a  northeasterly  direction,  unites  with  the  Madeira,  and  these l 
united  waters  constitute  the  great  southern  branchof  the  Amazon. 
The  capital  of  this  department  is  the  city  of  La  Paz,  situated 
m  lat.  160  30'  south,  180  miles  east  of  the  Pacific.     It  lies  in  a 
hollow,  considerably  below  the  elevation  of  the  plains  which  ex- 
tend  from  the  eastern  Andes  to  the  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the  ri- 
ver Chookeago,  which  is  a  branchof  the  river  Tipuani.     There! 
are  four  stone  bridges  across  the  river ;  the  streets  are  roctangu. 
lar  and  well  ->aved,  and  the  houses  are  principally  built  of  stone, 
of  two  and  three  stories  high,  many  of  them  exhibiting  mucli 
taste  and  elegance  in  their  structure.     In  the  public  square  there 
are  some  splendid  edifices  ;  in  the  centre,  stands  a  fountain  ol'| 
water,  constructed  of  transparent  alabaster.   There  arc  four  con- 
vents,  three  nunneries,  five  parochial  churches,  a  college  and  aii  j 
alms-house,  where  the  poor  are  entertained.     The  city  stands  at 
the  base  of  the  peak  of  Ilimani,  ^rhich  overlooks  it,  and  whose 
snowy  summit  and  verdant  sides  exhibit  a  splendid  view.     The 
plains  wh'ch  surround  the  city  are  clothed  in  perpetual  vendure, 
and  are  very  fertile,  supplying  it  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
The  population  of  tlie  city  is  40,000. 

The  department  cf  Santa  Cruz  or  PunOy  which  has  a  popii- 
lation  of  10,000,  is  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  other 
head  v/aters  of  the  Mamore,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon.  It  is 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Misque  and  Santa  Cruz,  from  whicli 
the  department  takes  its  name.  The  province  of  Misque  is  com- 
prised in  its  western  section,  enjoying  a  warm  climate.  The 
chief  town,  which  is  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  a  fine  valley,  of 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  12,000. 
This  is  an  extremely  fertile  province,  producing,  in  great  abun- 
dance, corn,  sugar,  grapes,  bees  wax,  and  honey.  The  province 
of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  east  of  Misque.  The  chief  town  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  the  capital,  situated  in  lat.  17o  49''  south, 
at  the  foot  of  a  small  range  of  mountains.  The  productions  of 
this  province  are  the  same  as  those  of  Misque,  but  cultivation  is 
more  neglected  ;  there  are  no  mines  in  the  district. 

Moxos  and  Chiquitos  are  departments  of  great  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, but  have  only  a  small  population.  Moxos  extends  from 
north  to  south  360  miles,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  east  and 
west  It  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  Beni,  Mamore,  and  Santa 
\^iua,  wmcn,  nsing  ui  me  easioiu  Auiies,  iiow  into  the  Amazon. 
Chiquitos  lies  southeast  of  Moxos,  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  west 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  and  is  a  country  of  great  extent,  but  thinly 
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sctded.  The  territory  of  Moxoh  and  Ghiquitos  extend  from  lat 
140  to  200  south,  embracing  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of 
country  mostly  m  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  cultiyation,  but 
possessing  immense  natural  resources,  and  capable  of  sustaininir 
a  vast  population  in  affluence.  The  chmate  of  these  intendan- 
cies  18  like  the  East  Indies,  with  half  yearly  alternations  of  rainy 
and  dry  seasons  ;  the  productions  also  are  similar ;  cinnamon  is 
produced  in  abundance.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish  • 
lioney  is  also  collected  in  ^"^a^,  quantities  in  the  forests.  The 
silk  worm  abounds, and  the  n.  1b3rry,  on  which  it  feeds,  is  a  com- 
mon tree  of  the  country.  The  intendancies  or  departments  are 
divided  into  provinces,  and  the  latter  into  curacies  or  parishes, 
like  Peru,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  curate,  a  cacique,  and  an 
alcade. 

The  territories  of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivar,  are  an  interior 
country,  cmbracmg  only  about  tliree  degrees  of  cc   ;t  on  the  Pa- 
cific ;  yet  no  portion  of  South  America  possesses  a  more  salu- 
brious climate,  or  more  exuberant  soil,  variety  of  productions,  or 
inexhaustible  mineral  treasures.     Although  its  territory  is  not  so 
extensive  as  some  of  the  other  republics,  and  is  almost  without 
sea  coast;  yet  so  abundant  are  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  mines, 
that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population,  and  of  becoming 
a  wealthy  and  prosperous  republic.     A  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment, with  just  and  Uberal  institutions,  securing  to  all  classes  of 
people  their  rights,  protecting  and  encourarfing  their  industry,  and 
diffusing  among  them  the  light  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  prosperity  to  this  country. 
Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  1,740,000,  considerably  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Peru ;  its  character  is  similar,  but  perhaps  more 
bardy  and  industrious.     There  are  more  Indians,  Mestizos,  and 
Cholos  ;  but  fewer  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  than  in  Peru.     The 
Indians  alone  amount  to  1 , 1 56,000.     They  are  sober  and  honest, 
and  have  the  most  persevering  habits  of  industry ;  they  make  good 
agriculturists  and  labourers  of  every  kind,  and  are  robust,  mus- 
cular, and  free  from  diseases.     They  perform  all  the  heavy  work 
of  the  country,  >vithout  the  aid  of  machinery,  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  160  pounds.     The  Mestizos  and  Chotos  usually  pos- 
sess moderate  fortunes  ;  they  carry  on  most  of  the  internal  com- 
r  erce  of  the  country,  and  superintend  the  Haciendas  or  planta- 
tions of  the  men  of  fortune.    Tliey  are  expert  mechanics,  and 
have  astonishing  faculties  of  imitation.* 


iom,  arrived 


*  In  1801,  a  Swede,  with  a  company  of  equeatriaja  perfoxmi 
...  ^  „...-.„....  -.;._.  „j.j_.....jg pj.j.jj..„2jjj^^  oiiussiug,  piuueeoouuiio  iae  in- 
lenor  to  Cusco,  and  exhibited  their  perfomxances  to  the  deliffht  and  asto- 
nishment erf  the  inhabitanta.  The  young  Cholos  soon  beffanto  imitate  the 
leats  they  had  witnessed,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  a  «hort  tiaiv  tkey 
V  OL.  11.  J4  ^^^       '' 
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The  vegetable  productions  of  the  republic  are  similar  .0  Peru, 
fOmprising  those  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  all  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  almost  spontaneously.  Among 
those  more  rare  or  peculiar  to  the  country,  are  cinnanwny  the  po~ 
tatoy  which  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  in  this  region  oka^  a 
sweet  root  and  an  important  article  of  food  ;  quinoa,  or  Peruvian 
rice,  much  used  as  a  grai'i  for  food,  and  from  which,  topother 
with  Indian  corr.,  a  liquor  is  made,  called  c/itca,  of  universal  use 
among  the  Indians  ;  agi,  or  Guinea  pepper  ;  coca,  a  bitter  herb, 
which  constitutes  the  tobacco  of  the  Indians,  and  is  extensively 
used ;  quinquina  or  Peruvian  bark,  vanilla  antl  fringer.  The  fo- 
rests abound  with  various  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  and  the 
mountains  with  common  epsom  and  glauber  salts,  nitre,  green 
vitriol,  native  soda,  and  numerous  other  mineral  substances. 

The  Llama  and  other  animals  mentioned  in  Peru,  are  common 
m  this  country ;  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  greater  facility 
than  in  Mexico.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prouuets  from  the 
mines  exported  from  Peru,  has  been  from  the  territories  of  this 
republic.  From  I60  to  23o  south  latitude,  there  are  twenty-two 
silver  and  elev  i  gold  mines,  which  have  been  worked,  besides 
gold  washings  found  in  the  river  Tipuani  and  its  numerous  branch- 
es. The  precious  metals  extracted  from  these  mines  have  been 
estimated  at  14,000,000  dollars  annually ;  and  the  coin  and  bul- 
lion exported,  at  8,240,000.  Gold  is  found  every  where  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tipuani  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth,  and  finer  in  its 
native  stale  by  a  carat  and  a  half  than  the  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  gold  is  found  mixed  with  a  hard  blue  clay,  which 
is  taken  out  together,  and  the  clay  separated  by  washing  in  canals 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  annual  product  of  the  river  Ti- 
puani has  been  35,200  ounces,  worth  16  dollars  per  ounce. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  almost  entirely  inland ;  it  1.03 
maintained  an  extensive  interior  trade  with  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ayres ;  the  former  has  been  esti.nated  at  nearly  '^,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  goods  received  from  the  latter,  at  18,000,000  dol- 
lars, previous  to  the  revolution,  part  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  Lower  Peru.  Foreign  goods  have  been  introduced 
either  through  Lima  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Spaniards  and  Cre- 
oles hitherto  have  been  almost  the  only  consumers  of  foreign 
goods,  as  the  Indians  and  mixed  races  have  used  the  manufac- 
ture»<)f  the  country,  consisting  of  coarse  cottons  and  baizes,  the 
king  having  prohibited  tLe  fulling  and  dressing  of  cloths.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  must  now  increase  rapidly  and  to  a 
very  great  extent,  as  the  freedom  of  the  Indians  and  Mestizos 

could  Bdrform  all  the  feats  of  the  equestrians,  who,  with  astonishment, 
viewed  the  streets  filled  with  perfbrn  -irs,  which  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  enterprise. 


»,  of  universal  use 
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will  cause  them  to  imitate  the  mamjera  and  style  of  the  white*. 
The  churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  convents  in  this  re- 
public are  numerous,  and  have  amassed  wealth  to  an  extent  al- 
m'-st  incredible,  even  in  a  country  abounding  in  ttie  precious  me- 
tttis.  All  the  vessels  and  chandeliers  of  the  churches  are  of  sil- 
ver or  gold,  and  the  altars  and  even  the  pulpits  are  often  covered 
with  silver ;  but  the  greatest  wealth  is  hoarded  in  the  nunneries 
and  monasteries.  Don  Vincente  Poios  says  that  he  saw  in  a 
nunnery  in  La  Paz,  two  boxes,  each  of  four  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  feet  broad,  filled  with  doubloons.  The  republic,  in  , 
gust,  1825,  by  its  representations,  declared  its  independence,  not 
only  of  Spain,  but  of  both  Lower  Peru  and  iiie  United  Provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  took  the  name  of  Bolivar,  from  .  hero 
of  thot  name,  who  Hberated  it  (torn  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It  has, 
at  present,  only  a  provisional  government,  not  having  yet  adopted 
a  constitution.  General  Sucre  was  appointed  by  the  congress 
captain-general  of  the  republic,  and  commander  of  the  military 
force ;  the  depar>ment3  are  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
called  a  presido^it. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Uevolution  breaks  out  in  La  Paz — a  government  is  established — 
the  patriots  are  attacked  by  the  royalists,  dispersed,  and  the  city 
sacked — Buenos  Ayres  sends  an  army  to  Peru;  it  is  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  fiddly  defeated,  and  Peru  lost — the  revolution  breaks 
out  again — Coshabamba  is  sacked,  and  its  inhabitants  maS' 
stored— retaken  by  the  patriots — the  royalists  drive  the  patriot 
from,  La  Paz,  cc-jering  it  with  desolation — an  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres  again  advances  into  Peru — it  is  defeated  at  Sipesipe — the 
war  kept  up  by  several  guerrilla  leaders — the  country  emanci- 
pated by  the  victory  of  Ayacucho — Sucre  proceeds  to  Upmr 
Peru,  and  all  the  royal  troops  surrender — Chiquitos  invaded  by 
the  Brazilians — a  congress  convened,  which  declares  the  coun- 
iry  independent,  and  passes  several  deaees. 

THE  seven  intendancies,  now  departmonts,  composing  the  Bo- 
livrrian  republic,  belonged  to  the  viceroy.!]  jurisdiction  of  Peru, 
until  1778,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de 
la  Pleta.  They  were  not,  however,  embraced  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  audience  of  Lima,  but  constituted  a  distinct  juris- 
diction, called  the  district  or  audiencia  of  Charcas,  and  the  city 
of  that  name  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  roya!  audiencia. 
This  country  suffered  severely  during  the  rebelfion  of  Tupac 
Amaru,  in  1780,  many  of  its  cities  eing  almost  desolated,  and 
one  third  of  its  whole  population  destroyed  by  the  war. 

It  has  also  poured  its  blood  prodigally  in  the  late  revolutinnaij 
struggles,  and  has  experienced  the  singular  ill  fort ;me  of  having 
the  first  and  the  last  scenes  of  the  bloody  drama  exhibited  within 
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its  territory  I  of  being  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yok^ 
and  the  last  to  be  redeemed  from  its  dominion.   Upper  Pern  and 

been  the  theatres  of  war  during  almost  the  whole  revolution^ 
but  as  .he  operations  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  wereTamed  on 
by  the  popular  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  United  Pro^ 
ymces,  p.nd  are  c'  .sely  combined  with  the  events  of  the  ievolu- 
tion  there  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  relate  them  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  that  republic  Some 
events,  however,  which  occurred  in  this  territory,  less  connected 
w,th  ^le  struggk  m  the  United  Provinces,  will  he  noticed  here 

In  the  city  of  La  Paz,  distinguished  for  the  intelligence,  bra- 
ver     ,d  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  the  flame  of  the  revolutiol  first 
bun      ,rth,  and  sucn  was  the  implacable  fury  which  it  excited  in 
he  breasts  of  the  ro^  .1  chiefs,  th'at  it  served Lmed^tei; to  ^^^^^^ 
the  .orch  of  en    war,  which  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  devoted 

ofthe'sn?'-  r  "^^^»"^?^>«-  After  witnessing- the  subvers  on 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  subsequent  ^staolishment  of 
a  government  m  the  peninsula,  emanatmg  from  the  peoT  thi 
.nhabitants  claiming  the  same  rights  as  those  of  old  Spafn,^id 
behevmg  It  disgraceful  to  remain  in  the  same  state  of  apathy  as 
they  did  during  the  war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sprain 
convered  m  u  public  meeting  on  the  25th  of  March  1809  to 
consider  their  pohtical  situation.  They  deposed  the  SpaL'h 
-Uhorities  and  erected  a  provisional  go/ernment  called  DZta 
imhva,  and  published  a  manifesto,  maintaining  their  righ^oS^ 
emmg  themselves  a«  Spain  had  done,  y^  uthorities  were  es- 
ffn??.  the  admin-stration  of  justice    mA  soon  the  junta 

found  It  necessary  to  raise  an  armed  fo;  e  to  defend  the  new 
government  against  the  hostile  designs  of  the  royal  chiefs.  An 
army  was  sent  against  them  by  Ci.neros,  the  viceroy  of  Buenos 
^/res  under  Nieto,  and  .another  by  ihe  viceroy  of  Lima,  com! 
manc^ed  by  Goyeneche,  which  were  expected  to  form  a  juncdon  • 

T     I      }"    ^^^'  "^^^'""^  "°t  ^^'°g  »n  a  situation  for  defence 

ltlLe^'Thr""'"f  ^^"^^'  '^^^^^^^'  -*h«"^  -  resolute  S 

?,p"l;  .•  J^^  T''^^^'  t^oyeneche  immediately  caused  all  the 

j-uacipal  citizens  o  ee  arrested  and  thrown  into  prisca,  whence 

yout't^SiSvrH'TS''"^"  *'^^  ^'-'^^^  ««"**"  ^^^^^^ou 

cxSn  fn  ^       """""^  discrimm^rion.  At  length  it  was  thought 

Gov.  n  "L  ^T^?").^-  "^^^^"^  ""'  *«^""  t«  ^^'^  massacre,  L 
Wn.che  applied  to  Cisneros,  who,  instead  of  restraining  this 
bloody  assassm,  decreed  that  all  who  remained  i„  nH^nnXn" 

s^TuSv^h'  ^"''  ^«C""^*'^^'  ^^^""'^  ^^'^  tyrant  had  carried  this 
£TA{r^''''K-  T  ^'^^T*'^"'  *^«  '•evoluiion  broke  out  in 

Vol!  IL     '       ""^  ^'^^^^^  *^^  ^^^^^'^^^  «^^P^^°  fr«'»  ^^  hands, 

A. 


^ 
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and  saved  the  lives  of  the  remaining  prisoners.  Such,  however, 
had  been  the  work  of  death  and  desolation,  that  La  Paz  had  he. 
come  like  a  desert.  Filled  with  terror  or  revenge  by  such  hor- 
nd  barbarities,  its  inhabitants  who  escaped  massacre  or  confine- 
ment, fled  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  whither  they  were  pur- 
sued  by  the  royal  troops,  and  such  was  their  horror  at  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  except  a  few  who  escaped,  they  all 
eit  -r  fell  in  battle  or  perished  with  famine.  The  leaders  of  this 
uniortunate  revolution  were  the  two  Lanzas  and  Rodrisuez  who 
were  among  its  victims.*  °      ' 

After  tlie  revolution  broke  out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  more  than  a 
year  from  the  commencement  of  that  at  La  Paz,  the  popular  so- 
yemment  which  was  estabiished  was  immediately  threatened  by 
the  royalists,  who  had  collected  from  all  quarters  in  Upper  Peru 
An  army  was  sent  against  them  commanded  by  Ocampo,  which 
dispersed  them;  this  army  xvas  re-enforced,  and.the  command 
given  to  general  Balcarce.     TLe  royal  army  of  Peru,  under  Sanz, 
governor  of  Potosi,  Nieto,  president  of  the  audience  of  Charcas 
^d  colonel  Cordova,  fortified  an  advantageous  position  at  Suv- 
pacha,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Balcarce,  and  completely 
routed.     The  patriot  general  foUowing  up  his  advantages,  attack- 
ed them  at  Tupizc  with  equal  success ;  the  royal  chiefs  were  cap- 
tured and  shot.     JNieto  was  cut  short  in  his  career  of  tyranny  • 
he jiad  treated  the  garrison  at  Charces  with  the  greatest  seventy 
and  cruelty,  condemmng  all  who  were  suspected  of  entertaining 
opinions  favourable  to  the  patriots,  to  hard  labour  i»the  mines! 
Ihe  rapacity  of  this  man  was  equal  to  his  tyranny;  in  less  than 
one  year  alter  entering  into  his  office  he  is  said  to  have  accumu- 
ated  100  000  doUars.     The  successes  of  the  patriots  enabled 

i!"V'V  ^^^®  *®  *^^  "^*'*"  J^esaguedero,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  they  extended  their  line  occupying  the  villages  of  Saxa, 
truiaqui,  and  several  others.  Balcarce  had  6000  men,  and  the 
r^al  array  commanded  by  Goyeneche  of  about  5000,  was  at  the 
viUage  of  Desaguedero.  The  patriots  had  hitherto  been  victori- 
ous m  every  town  through  which  they  passed,  the  people  received 
ST/**^  acclamations,  and  Abascal  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  trem- 
bled for  the  safety  of  his  government.  He  consented  to  have  the 
cabildo  of  Lima  open  a  negotiation  with  Castelli,  who  accompa- 
nied the  army  as  the  represent*tive  of  the  popular  government  of 
Jiuenos  Ayres ;  the  result  was  an  armistice  for  forty  days,  which 
only  served  to  afford  the  royalists  time  to  prepare  to  renew  hosti- 
lities. AvaiUng  himself  of  this  opportunity,  Goyeneche  made 
every  exertion  to  rouse  the  superstitions  of  his  troops,  and  to  ex- 
cite among  them  a  religions  enthusiaam,  Th«  tmnns  A-c-m  lljji*- 
nos  Ayres,  from  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  were  more  en- 

*  Pozos'  Letters,  p.  31. 
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lightened  than  those  of  Peru,  and  manifested  but  little  resDect  for 

^IrXZrf''  ''  '^^  ''^"'^^^"«'  *<^h  cc^sTstXrSy  of 
external  forms  and  unmeanmg  ceremonies.     Goveneche  tol/w« 

troops,  prmcipally  Indians  and  Mestizos  from  S! t^^^^^^^ 
Ignorant  and  supersutious,  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  hTcome 
into  the  country  to  destroy  their  religion,  and  that  they  were  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  king :  and  the  more  effectuan/trinflame 
theu-  religious  zeal,  he  proclaimed  to  the  whole  army  that  the 

he'^ireuianT  V"  *^^.^«— ^-^  ^hief,  and  hLelf  only 
her  lieutenant.  His  exertions  were  too  successful,  his  trooos 
were  f^led  with  enthusiasm,  which  inspired  them  withTouS' 
and  taking  advantage  of  these  favourable  circumstances  <^ve' 

2ofoV7ut^8f^^^^^^^  T^^^^^"  °^  ^^-  armisr::oX 
JUtliot  July,  1811,  attacked  the  patriots  at  Guaqui  with  creat 

Sflpl  T^^^'^X  T'^  them ;  'so  great  was  their  ^nicS 
Se      '  ""^  "*"'"'  ^^^"l^ry^d  baggage  on  the  ffeld  of 

After  this  unfortunate  defeat,  the  patriots  never  regained  po«- 
«ession  of  Upper  Peru,  but  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
royalists  until  hberated  by  Sucre  after  the  victory  of  Avacucho 
n  February,  1813  Belgrano,  at  Salta,  defeated  generfStan" 

wnoieainiy.     1  his  compelled  Goyeneche  to  retire  frorn  Potosi 
and  rekindled  the  fire  of  the  revolution  throughout  U,lr  Peru 

and  athCr  '"%f  ''  'T^'"  *^"  -tendancies  l>t^  La  Paz 
and  tochaWmba.  The  revolutionists,  principally  Indians,  be- 
Sieged  the  City  of  La  Paz,  and  Arce  the  leader  of  L  pSs  L 
Cochabamba,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  that  province,  took  po^ 
session  of  its  capital,  and  established  a  junta  for  its  giverlrnt. 

CoSatbr''^^'^  ^'f  ^''  ^'''  ^^"«P^  ^Sainst  thf  patriots  of 
Uchabamba,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  it  was  piLosed  bv 

^erb^Hh*  "'  '\'  J""^^'  '^  ?™P^«^^  *^«  demency 'of  fhe  roya^ 
chief,  but  the  people  opposed  it,  as  they  preferred  the  horrors  of 

Tf    ,  ^f  "^/f  ^«»  »"  ^»y  fo'-^n  of  their  oppressors.     The  cTty  was 

and  rn,I  u^  ^"^  desperation,  which  nothing  but  tyranny 
and  cruelty  could  inspire;  the  women  mixed  promiscuously  with 

he  men,  and  combatted  with  equal  ardou.  and  courage,  rS 
2erfthl^f  ^^^^  and  danger.  But  the  patriot!  had  mon. 
bravery  than  discipline ;  their  efforts  were  irregular,  and  thev 

ei^  m  a  great  measure  destitute  of  arms,  but  th^ey  fought  S 
^e  best  weapons  they  could  obtain.  After  a  most^fearll  st^g- 
?it:!i^/^:^^'i«.t«  «"t«r«<J  the  city  over  the  dead  bodies  o?  ifs^l 
fho'^-r'  ^"i'  f**  «"'"^ved  were  devoted  to  massacre  and  rapine 
The  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  lawless  plunder  of  a  ferociou; 
soldiery,  and  exhibited  a  picture  of  desolation  and  horror      The 
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president  of  the  junta,  Antesana,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in 

onTnT*'  T  ^'"^f -^  ^"^*^  ^"^  ^'^'-^^^^'  ^"d  his  head  plTced 
mnS  r'  ""T^^  '°  ^""'"P^  *^'«"g^  the  streets  of  the  city.* 
in  rnlT^'Jf  'T  ^?^^^^  ^"  suppressing  the  insurrection 
in  Cochabamba  another  broke  out  near  Potos^  inthe  provinces 

rnanded  by  Emas,  whose  cruelties  exceeded  those  of  his  mastS 

thnTfio  T  ^""^  ""ui^'  ""^'^^^  ^"'  P^*^  '  ^«  ^^^  waste  more 
than  60  villages  with  fire  and  sword,  and  converted  the  country 

lo  dp'lfh 'fv'  '"^  become  weary  of  putting  the  inhabitant 

.nf  nff  ;k       '^''T  r*^"^^'^  ^"™'"^f  '»  *^«  »^rutal  sport  of  cut- 

The  royal  army  was  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Lima  under 

fcrh'tn'ft^  -^^"'"ed  the  command,  and  in  two  actions   on 

d Proved  If  ^P"^'";^  *^"  "*"\"^  ^y^""^^  ^^^'^-ted,  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Belgrano,  making 
the  royalists  masters  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Peru      Butdomf 
nion  over  the  country  did  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  people  an 
the  stendard  of  revolt  was  again  raised  in  different  quaC 

V«lt  r  ^^  ^'"^'^"'  "^^^  survived,  had  fled,  and  united  in  the 
Valle  Grande,  where,  impelled  by  despair  and  revenge,  they  mad 
a  furious  charge  on  a  division  of  1000  royalists,  and  iut  them  to 
pieces ;    then  uniting  with  the  patriots  of  Santa  Cruz    und 
Wames  an  intrepid  leader,  they  again  liberated  the  intendanc 

.^nd  th J  ""^^  ^^f  ^^P'"  ^^  "'^  P««P'«  ^^<^^  ™o»«  revived 
and  the  spirit  of  revolt  appeared  in  every  province  ;  a  partisan 
warfare  was  carried  on  with  success.  Warnes  march;d  iSto  S 

bera  ed  and  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Chavante  and 
Padilla  defeated  the  royalists  under  Tacon  at  Yamp  ares      lil 
meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  revived  in  La  Paz    where  Pi 
SitcUv      Cr'  '  ''T'  ^"f T*^^^  ^"  *^^-g  Possesln^f 
occasioned  m  the  royalists ;  such  was  their  frantic  fury  that  thev 

^ere  LmeJ  Th  A  ^^  T^'"^  "^P'^^^«"  ^««  ^^  ^^e  patriot 
r,^P«nl  •  ^^««  ^^^bohcal  and  incendiary  deeds  excited  such 
Sntnn  i"  ^^  ^^^abitants,  that  they  cut  the  throats  of  every 
^S!f?  Spamard  m  the  city.  Such  bloody  scenes  drew  Pe- 
zueia  to  l,a  Paz,  and  the  patriots  retired  to  Besaeuedero  where 

oiXdEr'' "!?  ^^"p^^*^^^  ^^"*^^  by  th:i>;Xt::S 

oi  tne  leaders  of  the  insurgents  wag  ««  T«ri;o«  ^c  ♦u^ e 

I'omakagua,  who  marched'to  Arequipa,  which  he  attickedranl 

*  Pazos'  Lcttora. 
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after  severe  fighting,  defeated  the  royalists;  taking  possession  of 
the  place,  he  made  pnsonere  of  the  royal  governor  and  com- 
mander  m  chief,  Pezuela  and  Ramires  marched  in  pursuit  of  him  • 
lie  evacuated  Arequipa,  and  was  attacked  near  the  river  Ayavere! 
and  defeated,  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Cusco,  where  he  was  executed  with 
several  other  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.* 

The  spirit  of  resistance  which  prevailed  in  Upper  Peru   en 
couraged  Rondeau,  at  the  h  sad  of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 
advance  into  the  country;  and  having  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Mochares  and  Pueto  Grande,  he  established  his  head  quarters  at 
Potosi.     He  took  possession  of  Cochabamba,  and  despatched 
Jlodriguez  at  the  head  of  a  division  to  take  a  station  which  would 
enDble  him  to  keep  open  the  communication  between  that  city 
and  1  otosi.     Rodriguez  was  repulsed,  upon  which  Rondeau  was 
cornpel  ed  to  fight  the  battle  of  Sipesipe,  in  which,  after  a  most 
obstmate  contest,  he  was  defeated.     The  Cochabambians  had 
prepared  triumphal  arches  to  honour  their  brethren  in  arms,  who 
they  expected  would  have  been  victorious ;  instead,  however  of 
beholding  a  tnumph,  they  were  compelled  to  witness  the  sacking 
0  their  city  the  second  tin  .,  and  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of 
Wood  and  carnage,  which  had  spread  over  it  the  face  of  desola- 
tion.t     After  the  defeat  of  Rondeau,  the  dissensions  among  the 
difterent  parties  and  factions  in  the  United  Provinces,  prevented 
their  prosecuting  the  war  with  success  on  the  frontier  of  Peru  • 
and  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  never  regained  possession 
ot  the  uppc*  provinces.     A  partisan  or  guerrilla  warfare,  how- 
ever, was  maintained,  and  often  with  success,  by  Padilla,  Wames 
Kivera,  Calla,  and  numerous  other  leaders,  which  contributed  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  the  forces  of  Pezuela,  who  was  now 
appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  to  weaken  the  royal  authority. 

Ihe  Spaniards,  however,  maintained  their  dominion  in  the  ter- 
ntones  of  the  Bolivarian  republic  until  1825 ;  it  was  the  last 
strong  hold  of  their  power  in  America,  from  whence  they  an- 
noyed the  neighbouring  independent  territories.  The  glory  of 
Uie  Illustrious  individual  whose  name  it  bears,  would  not  have 
been  complete,  had  he  not  added  to  his  former  renown,  that  of 
the  emancipation  of  Peru,  thus  becoming  the  liberator,  the  foun- 
aer,  and  the  father  of  three  independent  republics.  After  the 
great  victory  of  Ayacucho,  general  Sucre  was  directed  to  pro- 

Amanl*tS®  '"**^*"  took  part  with  the  kinar  in  the  revolution  of  Tupac 
^  wK5''J;„'2 'f  5'*""Sl^''^i^  ^'^  *^  '^y*l  ^^0"'  *^t  ^  was  appointed 
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ceed  with  the  victorious  liberating  army  into  Upper  Pern    Th.  , 
was  an  armed  forcfi  m  fV.^  n   ^     "^  '.      ^pperreru.   Ihere 

commandeTby  l^neramLn.Vn^^''/T"'"i°-^  ^  °'  ^^^<^ '"«« 
town«5      A  =  fZ  r "^!^^^  ^laneta,  and  stationed  in  all  the  princioa 

Potosiin  Annl   i^jK      u       V;.  ^'^y-     ^"c re  advanced  to 

coll  "uf ^^'  hSr^,r„,  S":!r  z%:^tzT''T "' 

Pen,  surrendered  to  the  hero  of  AyacucL  Thl  „°  "^k  Y'^'^' 
in  ihe  garrisons  of  Lower  Pe™/mal  a  ,1,  „nf,Sf '''•  "f 
does  in  the  revolution  in  North  America      Ahnn7fh!V         r"*""' 

pursuance  of  a  cap;,ulation  concTud^rbetron  the  cW^oTjL^ 
togrosso,  and  the  governor  of  Chiouitos      sVu  r7in  .    i    .    i 

auth":^ti::  o?BrXthrhirdXr,Lg% 

tos  was  an  act  of  treason,  and  the  ofcupatroHf  by  the  S' 

rhtT„-::^-r„7c-?j-s^aS 

immediately  evacuated  the  territories  of  Pen?     ut    ^^'"  '^ 
«s  decisive  conduct  caused  thXzi^™.,  '^3^^ 

Lower  PerX^  they  would  united 

pendent  natkin      Th        *^''°^'"^««'  «r  fo™  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent  nation.     The  congress  was  convened  at  Chiquisaca  and 
after  long  deliberation,  on  the  6th  of  Aii«n,«*  iftoS  ^    .?^u  ? 
solemn  declaranon  of  the  independlt  ol^Upp^^^^ 

w^un^,:;^^^^  "^JT  Pr"**'  *'^«™  the  tyrZnic  and 
wreicned  .  erdmand  VII.,  and  that  this  fertile  region  has  escaoed 
the  debasin-r  eolation  of  a  colonv  of  «««;„ .  .^Zu  !t^^!^T: 
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state,  m%el»uCo  theTwi»T„^rT'''^!!"'^»^ 
l-rovinccs  of  Upper  Peru  ftr^Z  **  "'''  ""'■'<' '  *»'  "« 

Sor  their  own  conStion  lawe  InH  LTh  T*"  "'«n'^«'vos,  ml 
they  may  think  mZ  condulfvp  ^f  ""thonties,  in  that  way  which 
the  inviolable  suZr^  of  the  Calh^if?^  P,"'?^^"'^  5^  «>«  ""i™. 
nance  of  the  sac?KLl  of  hol^^^^^  l^ffe"'.'"'*  "'«„»='inte. 
perty,  and  security.  To  car-^^int^^^  "  &,  hberty,  equality,  pro- 
bind  themaelves  throulrh  m71  ^  ""'  <'<"«™in»tion,  they 
live.,  proper^  and  Sdhlour"''^J''Pr  '•^  "'^''^ 

bSS^?«^^-l"tiS: 

fc^  'X^:  :£  3S^^'^^«  "^ 
called  "  TiL  ReSc  o^^^^  ^^''^  *h^  ""^"  «^^te  should  be 

and  Avacucho  were  fouSi     «.h-^^^  i^'  ^^"^"'  ^^*^""^" 

equestrian  statue  of  the  libWor  should  bP^n^^^^^^  departments  an 
and  his  portrait  in  all  the  tribunals    .ISh  ^  ?"  ^'^."^""^"  ' 

schools;    on  the  left  of  whtT     \r  '''^°^''  universities,  and 

S  hett;ld7f':nrr'  f  *f  '"''':•'«■='  -^'^'-'"j 

tetles  of  jZrand  Avarth^''    ^^"'f '    F"^'^  ^°'*'"  »  "'o 

l»considff«rf  „  „  "^  -    ^'''^^'*'"'"'  «"*«'  thehberatormav 
|Cr  iW  '""^  '"P""»«  P"""  '»  both  Upper  3 

•  flecroo  of  the  14th  of  Aujast,  1825. 
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In  December,  1825,  the  liberator  proceeded  from  Lima  to  Chi- 
qiusaca,  the  capital  of  the  new  republic,  to  arrange  its  aflsirs. 
In  January,  when  about  to  return  to  Lima,  he  issued  a  procla 
mation  informing  the  people  that  they  shall  be  acknowledged 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  shall  receive  as  lUieral  a  con- 
stitution as  is  to  be  found  on  earth.  He  proposes  to  call  the 
republic  Bolivia  instead  of  Bolivar,  the  date  of  which  he  says  will 
be  the  25th  of  May,  1826,  when  it  is  supposed  that  x  coBgress 
Nvill  be  instituted  to  frame  a  constitution. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Extent  and  houndaries^descnption  of  the  countrv-^tks  »,««,*,«. 
nvers,  bays,  and  harhours^^odJiJ,  aJc2n^^^ 
u^ons^cmulation  and  principal  tmm^govemm^t    at^: 

in  about  lat.  23o  south,  to  St.  Georee»s  bav  in  Zt  i^^^T 
comprehending  22o  of  iat.,  or  1629  Ssf^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
On  Its  northern  boundary  from  the  Br^^ilian  teiritoJyto  Ve^* 
•ies,  It  ,s  nearly  900  miles ;  but  on  its  southern  bo"  ndar^  itll^l 
ZluK^f  Gua  ?""^  ^^«  -ntifnt  fromTtS^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tLS  ;•     *  ^"^3^tecas,  and  less  than  200  miles  to  the  AndeS^ 
These  limits  do  not  include  Upper  Peru,  which  was  ^Lohlff' 
the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Avres  in  177fi      Th^  T     ^^u  "^^Z"* 
nes  of  theVub^  are  n^rZ^n  S>fila?and'^^  ^ ^st^r  t 
Andes  or  ChiU,  and  according  to  Pazos,  paiSy  on  7he  aulftf 
Guaytecas ;  south  on  Patagorla,  east  on  B?azil'^rd  t  ftt^c 

The  territory  included  within  the  above  mentioned  limifo  ;- 

The  region  which  ia  <^tered"by  the  v^r^r  La'S.°S.alS 
bmnches,^  nse.  towards  the  we^st  into  lofty  ™ounS,  wC 
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bases  extend  into  immense  plains  which  terminate  .a  the  La  Plata 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean.     The  eastern  boundaries  of  this  valley 
are  mountamous  ridges,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whence 
the  eastern  branches  of  the  La  Plata  have  their  sources.     Per- 
haps  no  country  in  the  worid  presents  so  level  a  surface  as  the 
rcpubhc  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  elevated  tracts  at  the  head  branches  of  the  rivers 
near  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  great  /alley.     The  country 
west  and  south  of  the  La  Plata  is  one  wide  extended  plaiii,  em- 
brr  cmg  aU  the  varieUes  from  the  richest  alluvial  to  the  high,  broken 
steril  plain ;  most  of  this  vast  level  tract  is  destitute  of  timber' 
except  near  tiie  borders  of  the  rivers.     The  lower  section  of 
this  interttuuWe  pltm,  extending  from  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Cordova  south,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  La  Plata 
and  the  Atlantic,  far  into  Patagonia,  and  from  the  river  and  the 
coast  into  the  interior  to  the  highlands,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
19  usually  called  the  Pampas,  and  extends  nearly  1500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  many 
peaces.     Over  all  this  immense  space,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  or 
shrub,  or  a  single  perennial  plant  to  be  seen.     There  are  neither 
hills  nor  eminences,  and  the  undulations  are  so  gende,  os  only  to 
be  perceived  by  taking  a  long  view  over  its  surface.     The  keen 
wnds,  caUed  Pamperos,  sweep  over  this  unsheltered  plain  without 
the  least  obstruction.     The  surface  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  a 
soft,  black,  rich  soil,  without  stone,  gravel,  or  sand.  On  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  nvers,  and  in  some  other  pkoes,  reddish  clay  an- 
pears  on  the  surface.  ^    '^ 

Many  of  the  rivers  intersecting  the  Pampas  are  blackish,  and 
salt  lakes  abound.  Near  the  La  Plata  and  other  considerable 
rivers  a  few  trees  and  some  shrubbery  are  to  be  found,  but  most 
of  the  lesser  ones  creep  tiirough  the  plains,  resembUng  crooked 
ditches  of  stagnant  water,  more  than  iving  streams;  their  courses 
not  being  marked  hy  vallies,  trees,  or  shrubbery.  The  whole  of 
the  pampas  is  rich  pasture,  and  exceedingly  productive  in  arass; 
a  species  of  thistle  also  abounds,  which  grows  from  two  to^sever! 
feet  high.  The  only  tree  that  seems  to  flourish  is  the  Erabudo, 
or  perennial  Poke,  the  trunk  of  which  is  a  mere  watery  pulp,  and 
IS  useless  for  fuel.  The  peach  tree  thrives  when  cultivated,  as  does 
also  the  olive  and  fig  tree  ;  the  soil  also  produces  good  wheat, 
bariey,  and  Indian  corn,  but  the  crops  sometimes  foil. 

The  pampas  is  chiefly  useful  for  pasturage  ;  on  its  immense 
suriactt  arq  fed  innumerable  herds  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and^sheep  ;  deer,  ostriches,  and  wild  dosgs  also  abound.  Thou- 
ssHiiS  Oi  uicsc  uiiiuiuis  may  oaeu  be  sueii  at  one  view. 

Tlie  more  elevated  plains  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  pampas 
arc  likewise  generally  destitute  of  timber,  except  on  theii-  water 
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courses,  but  have  a  soil  more  dry  and  sandy.  The  rivers  here 
are  more  numerous,  and  the  country  is  copiously  supS  S 

ticuJarly  to  the  rearmg  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep-  and  Jimnv 
dwtnc  s  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  produce  Sn^ndfr^t^ 
of  wMi  they  yield  great  abundance.     The  count^Lt  of  the 

wL^^  ^'  T'^^^^y  "  ^*^^«  *>'  ^»  »^dulated  7uZe,  ever^ 
where  abundantly  irrigated  with  never-failing  springs  a^  s  ream^ 
of  Uie  purest  water.     This  tract  is  generally  found  clothXrh 

n^  h^*^%?'  ''''^.  l^^  "'""«P*'«"  «f  ««°»^  «f  th«  lower  dttricts 
on  the  La  Plata,  and  has  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  producing  bSeat 

itgTot!*'"  '     '"*  productions  of  temperate  ani  troficat 

teJ^^7:l7^^A'S'  ^^  Pl^taembodies  most  of  the  interior  wa- 
ters  of  the  United  Provinces.     The  principal  head  water  of  the 

Zk^^  ^^a"  ''  '^'  ^'?«"^y'  which  rises  in  Brazil  in  at  13o 
south,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  1250  miles,  receiving  nu- 

Txir'^'  ""^  PT'"^  '^^""^^  '^'  g^^^*  ^'^ke  or  morfss  of 
the  Xaraes,  it  assumes  the  name  of  La  Plata  at  its  junction  with 
the  nver  Parajia,  about  750  miles  from  the  mouth  of  t^Sk  a 
The  waters  of  the  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  are  navigable  fofles^^ 

fsta  d  t'TTi:  T  '""'^^^^"^  ^'^  ^«^'  ^^  '^-  l««er  river 
.Z     tI? "f^  "-  ^""^^  "^^'gation  1500  miles  farther  into  the  in- 
terior.    The  two  gieat  eastern  branches  of  the  La  Plata  and  Pa- 
raguay are  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  ;  the  first  unites  w UhTe  Pa 
raguay  after  a  course  of  900  miles,  500  of  which  are  r^av^^te  • 

If  90oS^  ^'  ^t  ''"'"V"  ^^'^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  southerly  f^^e 
cifvnf  B  '  d'fhar-sits  waters  into  the  La  Plata  above  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayrei     .avmg  in  its  course  received  the  Necro 

Jr^tfl^pf '''''''"  ''"r.^^^  of  the  La  Plata  and  P«^ay 

mo  milf«  rr' '''-^^  "^^  ^"^^^"'  ^^  afteraco3of 
1000  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Paraguay  below  As- 
sumption by  two  mouths,  fifty  miles  apart,  aSng  na^Sltion 

with  the  Paraguay  50  miles  above  the  in«>uth  of  the  Parana  Bft*.r  « 

rorandT'^^^T?*^  *1^  "»^^^«  «^-»^-»^  admlTf'naW 

tion ;  and  the  nver  Salado,  ^ch  after  a  southerly  course  of  800 

nules,  empties  into  the  La  Plata  at  Santa  Fe.     B^sXilhese 

here  are  two  rivers  of  the  name  of  SalladiUo,  and  iZme«^ 

?^w!5'"r  l^'^  ^P^  ^"^'^  *«  ^^  P»ata  from  the^^T  m 
J.okM^,  the  Cainaronies,  and  the  waters  emptying  into  St  Mat- 

lZ_rl  ^  ™^^-  .  The  bays  of  St.  Matthias  and  8t.  e««r«. 
h^otZ'^mT^"^  Barbours  except  those  on  the  gr^at 

Produchon.  and  Commeri:e.-EBJoyingevefy  variety  <rfolimate 
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cattle,  hories,S«hi"„,h».       "'=  ''"""  '"""""'<>  ^"^""f  m 
■     atitute  it!,  nrin.^?  1         '  '"^  8"^"  ""  «»  o^tensivo  plains,  con-  P 

which  roam  in  v^l  h^Ji  „   '  ?,'  '"""'  ""^  ^-OOO-O-W  of  horaos,  f 

Pampas.     Thop^„c°jl^T:,'''V '"'""''""''•'«  ""'^■'™'  °'"  «'« 
the  following  L^ff  ^  n  "^  '^■''  'i''P''rt^"on  arc  inciuderi  in 

.uah^e'r-To?  i'^l.lt'Thotrjrreep't.TVfG™™''' 

fre-th'i^Srt^h-r^^^^^^ 

since  that  time  the  trade  has  been  interrupted.     All  transoorta 

«jvci  uic  uiiumijse  plains  m  caravans  iif  t>iir<^r...  r    ^        .1        '^. 
at  night  in  the  mi  Jof  the  waste,  Jd  tit  ^xen^jToJe*^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  IS  their  sole  support.     These  earn,  carry  ab-,  t  fourX,? 
sand  weight,  and  perform  the  route  from  Bue7os  Avies  to  Men" 
doza,  which  IS  900  miles,  or  to  Tucuman,  whicL  ffr  sl^fdls" 

per  oad.     The  mu  es  carry  400  pounds  on  their  backs  and  ar^ 
S'llelv^^^^^^^^  r^^^^«  of  fifty  or  onernd': 

subsistence.  ^On  the  r^riJ^^JTlL?.^'!  ^f    ds  oiuy  a  sc^y 
found,  and  the  mules  can  only  browser  "  '^""""'^"'"^'^  "'^^  ^^  ^"" 
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i<i^i£tT-F^'"7'-  '""'P"'>-'P«i  to.««.-Tho  territory 
ijuH  lue  prec.jut  uiniis  of  me  rcouNip   A,tr„^,.  •*        i     •  •  -^ 

J«d  into  the  mt«ndanci^r,  ^JivS '';„~i''"''' »'««. 

»  1.;"  «y,  Cordova,  and  Saka-  it.  nZl^.  •     T^ '*>'''*'' 

.    Ju«,,  Hioja,  Calan.a,«a,  Santfa^o,  a^SZuy  f    '""  ^''"• 

lonrlT  J-  ,  }  ^^  P"!'"'*"""  of  this  province  is  estimatf  -  • 
120,000  and  including  I.idians  at  280,000.  Tlie  citv  ofT,!n„' 
AjTOs,  the  capital  of  the  republic  its  nri„^i„»i„  ^  ■  ?"*""* 
and  the  seat  of  eovemmenf  for  .hi!.  P."""'?*'  commercial  town, 
w/  „~  u.        .■  b"'"™'"*"''  lor  the  province,  is  s  luated  in  1»  Vdo 

buildinJ  fn!  '  "r"^"^''  ^^'"'■^^'^«'  ^»d  a  town  house,  and  the 
nnni^  ^^/^^rly  appropriated  to  the  royal  monopolies      Th^ 

rUv'h'l.^T^-^.'^""^^^^''  estimated  at  eooo,  which ^r^ 
mo.Uy  built  of  brick  and  generally  h.ve  gardens  aTtached  to 
IT'       T'ln  ^^^  P"^'^^  institutions,  are  an  universitv  an  nr! 

one  pJo^lcHnl^f  Ssl;^^^  \'S%^^^  -  constituting 

province  ;  Juiav^,'  n^f  „,!"?„  „!J".l"*^^d  ^"  Entre  Rios  k  often  caUed  I 
■^  'uded  in  SaJta.     P^ta^su^Qsn^^i^^^  *^"''-"*'^  province,  but  is  in- 
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the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry.  In  the  vicinity  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  some  very  prod-active  farms,  upon  which  wheai  and 
corn  are  abundantly  raised  vith  little  attention.  Peach  orchards 
L.0O  abound,  and  are  cultivated  to  supply  the  town  with  fuel 
Buenos  Ayres  is  1215  miles  from  Potosi,  and  2865  miles  from 
l.ima,  in  a  sonth-easterly  direction.  The  other  principal  towns 
and  villages  .n  the  province,  are  Ensenaci,  St.  Isidro,  Las  Con- 
chas,  on  ti;e  river  La  Plata,  and  Luxan,  on  the  plains. 

Paraguay,  the  next  most  important  province,  is  bounded  b^ 

the  river  Paraguay  on  the  west,  the  Parana  on  the  east  and  south 

and  by  Brazn  north,  comprising  about  43,000  square  miles.    It 

population  IS  estimated  at  1 10,000,  or  300,000,  including  Indians 

who  are  numerous  in  this  region.     This  province  is  considered 

as  the  fairest  portion  of  the  La  Platan  territory  ;  its  climate  is 

delightful ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  mountainous,  nor  any 

where  flat ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  streams  of 

pure  water ;  its  soil  is  every  where  found  to  be  exceedingly  fer- 

tile  and  productive,  and  was  originally  covered  with  rich  and  va- 

negated  forests  of  stately  timber.     Grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and  ex- 

^ellent  fruit,  oranges,  figs,  the  olive  and  the  grape,  are  produced 

abundantly,  as  well  as  the  singular  vegetable  called  maL  or  the 

yerba  Paraguay,  so  extensively  used  in  South  America  as  a  tea 

or  beveragt.* 

The  capital  of  this  province  ii  the  ancient  city  of  Assumption 

bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  977  miles  from  the  ocean,  at  the 
head  of  ship  navigation.  The  population  of  this  city  is  not  as- 
certained.  Paraguay  maintains  an  independent  government,  un- 
der  a  chief,  called  a  dictator.  ' 

he  east  of  the  nver  La  Plata,  below  Paraguay ;  a  narrow  strip  0 
territory  belongmg  to  Entre  Rios,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  ri 
ver,  stretching  entirely  ac.os«  the  country  to  the  PaLoni^ 

Sr;h  ^f'"'"'T  '"^  ^""''T^^'^  ^«-P"«-  104,500lqu" 
^!nann  T^'  ^]Z  ^  PpP^^^^^^^^  ^vithout  includhig  Indians, 
of  40,000,  and  the  latter  of  45,000.  This  territory  is  very  fer^ 
tie  abounding  in  timber,  and  besides  the  richest  pasture  affords 
gram,  tropical  fruits,  wine,  and  matte.     The  city  of  Santa  Fe 

thetf  Prata'^MH  '''  T  ^°"^^"  ''''  "S^^-  - '"a^k 'of 
the  La  Plata,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salado,  300  miles  above 

China,  .nd  ita  consumptiovi  is  as  universal  amonrr  „li  l^l?  TJ't  t 
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Pl!fn    on      I      K^*''*^5  Conentes,  on  th.  east  side  of  the  La 
Plata,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  with  a  popala- 
aon  of  about  6000,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  CoriSs 
Monte  Video  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Ban-^.a  Oriental, "S: 
ed  m  latitude  340  60^  south,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  La  p£. 
The  harbour,  which  as  well  as  the  city,  derives  its  name  from  a 
ugh  mountain  m  the  vicinity  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  first  rate  ships.     Its  population,  much  reduced  by  the  war 
IS  estimated  at  10,000.     The  town  is  strongly  fortified  but  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  and  Braziiians  in  1817,  v.  ho  have  ever 
smc^  retained  possession  of  it.     The  town  of  Maldonado,  on  the 
La  I'iata  near  the  sea  coast,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants  • 
Coloma,  IS  a  port  on  the  La  Plata  nearly  opposite  to  Buenos 

Ayres,and  Punficationisatownof  about4000  inhabitants,andwas 
the  seat  ot  government  whilst  the  province  was  under  Artigas. 
The  territory  of  the  Banda  Oriental  is  extremely  fertile,  its  cli- 
mate salubrious,  and  its  waters  abundant  and  pure.  The  nor- 
thern sections  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  its  southern  part  is  a 
vast  prane  affording  the  most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  supporting 
throughout  the  year  immense  herds  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses! 
Ihis  province  contains  about  86,000  square  miles,  and  a  populp- 
lion  not  including  Indians,  of  about  45,000.  The  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Cordova  lies  west  of  the  Salado,  and  the  territory  of  En- 
tie  Rios,  extending  south  to  the  Atlantin  .nd  Patagonian  recrion, 
and  west  to  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  and  San  Juan,  and  is  Com- 
posed principally  of  plains  and  pampas  devoted  to  pasturaffe.  It 
contains  about  90,000  inhabitants ;  the  city  of  Cordova,  its  capi- 
tal, coutams  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  river  Primeo,  and 
Z^L  ""'  university.     West  of  Cordova  is  the  extensive 

territory  co  po-mg  the  province  of  Mendoza,  or  Cuyo,  which 
ex  ends  south  to  the  pampas  of  Patagonia,  and  west  to  :he  Cor- 
dillera, which  separates  the  republic  from  Chiii.  This  territory 
consists  of  plains,  mountains,  and  vallies  among  the  eastern 
on'nrfn''  r  u  ?'^^'*  •  '*^  P^P^^ation  is  estimated  at  38,000,  about 
^U,000  of  which  are  in  its  capital,  tb  3  city  of  Mendoza,  pleasanUy 
uated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  Andes.  It  was  here  San  Mai^ 
tin  disciplined  his  army  for  the  liberation  of  Chili. 

iVorth  of  Cordova  is  the  province  of  Tucuman,  extending  we.t 
to  the  eastern  Andes,  and  containing  40,000  inhabitant  Its 
scat  01  government  of  the  same  name  is  situated  en  the  river  St. 
n  l!t  970  T^?""'?u'  J"!xf  !^^^«  it«  Junction  with  the  Rio  Dulce, 
Avri;  *  ^^^^«"*^-  This  town  is  900  miles  from  Buenos 
rZ-!  ,!  ^^s.n^'noured  with  the  congress  at  the  time  independ- 
««?L  "f ^  "veiurcu.  North  of  Tucuman  is  the  province  of 
!^ntfa,  stretching  iiorth  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  west  tothemonn- 
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in!Jrl!i!      ^^^^/.^^^'s-     Its  population  is  40,000 ;  and  its  chief 

longth^Lrof5r;^^*'''""^^^  This  province  was 

long  me  seat  ot  war,  and  being  occupied  alternately  by  the  con- 
tending  parties,  suffered  severely  in  the  long  struLe  for  inde 

miUrovi£ro?r"''  ^'V"^/«%«^"««>  carved  out  of  the  origi- 
inhaC?«  t?7'''  ^^  '^rt^^'  containing  each  about  27,0^ 
inhabitants ;  the  former  extends  south  to  the  boundary  of  the  re- 
public  on  Patagonia,  and  the  latter  stretches  alon^  at  the  foot  of 

lyrnaTnTvailPvn?  tK       *  ^  ^'^^  *^'*  ^'  ^^^  P^^^^"^^  of  iito/a, 

vmce  60,000.     Stretching  north  of  Salta  is  the  province  ofJuiuv 

same  n«m^  ^     .  •'"''"u*^'"^"'  '^""*'"3^'  ^^^^^^  chief  town  of  the 
same  name  contams  about  3000  inhaoitants.     . 

racyLS^''?^ 

racy,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  amounts  to  nearly  700 

000,  exclusive  of  civilized  Indians,  which  may  proSy  swell 

the  aggregate  to  1,200,000,  in  the  whole  United  Provinces     The 

various  races  which  compose  the  population  are  the  sam;  as  in 

other  ports  of  what  was  Spanish  America.     The  SpanlaSs  have 

greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution,  whilst  otj^  nattes  o 

pea^ 'atTn\nrr';    A'^  ^"^^^^'  ^^  ^--ndantror^ 
peans,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  America,  comprise  the  most  e<iicien' 

P'ople  of  colour,  comprehending  tne  Indians,  Africans  and  tk 

Sie^!  ^       ^  '^'"'""''  ""-='  '"»''"'•  ^^^'^  disciplined,  good 

estS'SZ't''  r^'  "T'  '""'>''»«»-A  governing  junta  ™, 
cstaDiished  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  25th  of  Mav  1810      .in 

atdlfnl^vT""'^  '■""'^  *«  commencement  of  The  revol  ■  .on 
and  Its  political  regeneration.     In  March,  181 1 ,  a  con^-ress  com" 

anTa  nfwira  "  ''"",  f'  t?""*  Province's  w'^Tonrne", 
vol,,rio.m    T""^^;     ^^"^  ""  ••  ™™»s  changes  and  re- 

sToned  dvil  wtr   "a  I"  ""  fi'""'""'<>^'  ^o>»e  of  which  occa- 
sionea  civil  wars.     A  triumviraic,  or  exn.  utive  of  .t. .«.. 

was  estaWishcd,  and  this  was  followed  by  a^inglc'executrv';; 
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and  gave  stabiiit/  ""S."'  Xmmemt";  f''!,''  *,*',  '■"^''■<'-' 
Thi.  was  followed"  by  a  deL^STf  iX„- TeS  bv  tr ""''• 
lal  congress  on  the  9th  of  Julv  1816      Si.    '".ff'y  hegene 

recently,  „„atte™pt  has  beentade  ,„  irg^  L^e^tS"''  ""'" 
jment :  one  is  now  in  snrrp«cfni  «„     "'fe""'ze  a  general  govern- 

of  .he  province:"  mz:::ZTuX'i:t: i^i'  "^  •"°'' 

land  maintain  an  efficient  arm,,  ?„    .u    ^  ™  '"  "fganize 

decree  adopted  i^  1826  „r3       'he  purpose  of  defence^  by  a 

fee  a^onfthe^pS^f  .T't?  co  sroTS  "^  '"""^'•^ 

Jamounted  to  1,438,054  dollars  arri'w.;.'  i  ^^""^  '"»^' 
government,  v4s  vklued  a  s'oss  597'^oRr  ^  ""r^'"'" '"  ">" 
public  lands.     The  nrinciLl  o"f  '      <■    "'"■^'  "'^"'"^i™  of  the 

I™  duties  on  imp:r:x;or' "' "™™''  '^  "■="  ""-^ 

1  .or?aTrr{trXi""'„ftr-^'"  ^'^'"'=  ^'--^  ««  ft-"".* 
lalion,  which  is  in  Some  '.n»^  "  ",""  P""'""  »<■*"  POPU" 

Jiierdsmen  of^^^;  plaT„ra„d  oZf.' ■''"l^''^'.;  ""  ""»''<'  '»  '^ 
hho  French  have  breras:"!^^  cottL  th'e'tl  V 

Slates  the  populat  onT  ^r^ad  o^t  he"  b  ?'•     '"  *«  '""«'' 
|al  an  early  period  as  fir  ,?,i         '  "'"  <=''»'"fy.  and  was, 

Sou.hAm"almostUewhl  sf'^u'"''  f!™'''*'' '  ■""  '" 
'%'ether  in  towns      Even  The  Leriandrn'i  l'"''°"  »"'g™»P«'i 

Icntircly  in  the  cities  which  nw!  ,?•  landholders  res.ue  almost 
and  to  bein"  scat   of  ™vlrZ  "r"!'"'""' «° "'"e^- commerce, 

Jof  this  statc°ofl'in° 7is  reTi"i  .f-^^^^l^  °'^V  ™--'qu«nces 

|.-r.he\o";h;x;:;:;rf;;r»'*^  ^.^^^^^ 

H  in,proving  allclasse  of  'he  peol  Sf  '"  •"";8>!""''"g 
fns  in  solitude,  scattered  over  a'i  itens^  w ,  "'"P"  ."'T  "j- 
Imeiins  of  education,  and  withom    '.'   ."""'^-  '•"■^'■"^  without  the 

should  be  =u„k  low  intnora^ee  Z^n^^  ""^  ''"'='^'  ''««'-<^<"'--«<'. 

telligence  which  is  3  H^'rifcrof  1,™^'''®-  J'"'  '"' 
Imore  so  that  in  cities  which  -.r^  milv  'nterior,  and  much 

course  with  for<^S>rsB,L^    '«'"''' '•'/"''"S  ""teir inter- 

l^ks  Srst  in  intlE™  ^."Tf.  *;"•«'•  f".^.  ™™us  reasons. 

Mile  advantages  of  aie'nth;;^  It!'  "V"  ""*'""'  ""<*  Population. 

Vol.  n.   ^  """^  '='"«''  I"*™  not  been  so  great  as 
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those  of  Ae  capital ;  yet  their  inhabitants  are  but  little  behiflj 
^ose  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  intelligence  and  general  information 
1  he  revolution  has  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  a  ccnsiderJ 
ahle  extent  provided  the  means  of  indulging  it ;  newspapers, 
schools,  and  colleges,  have  been  established.   The  means  of  ini. 
provement  have  not  been  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  but  have 
produced  important  effects  among  every  description  of  the  popuJ 
lation,  not  excepting  the  Indians.     The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
are  a  peculiar  race,  differing  from  those  of  the  other  provinces 
temg  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood ;  they  are  an  indus! 
tnous,  peaceful,  taciturn,   superstitious,  and  obedient  people 
much  attached  to  their  country,  desiring  never  to  see  any  other 
or  to  have  any  intercourse  with  foreigners.     Their  character  was 
formed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

But  the  herdsmen  who  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  are  the  most  peculiar  class.  They 
are  scattered  over  the  immense  pampas  and  plains,  each  on 
having  the  charge  of  an  estancia,  or  grazing  farm,  of  many  miles 
m extent;  their  houses,  or  cabins,  consist  of  mud  walls,  with  a 
,  thatched  roof  without  furniture,  and  as  simple  and  rude  withiii 

^\u    u    "!*'  *^7i^»'«  generally  erected  near  an  euibudo,  wbicli 
IS  the  herdsmen's  favourite  shade.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  ini 
mense  waste,  and  unbroken  sohtude,  ho  spends  iiis  day^,  shJ 
out  from  the  world,  and  from  the  «  cheerful  ways  of  rnan,f 
scarcely  less  the  child  of  nature  than  his  Indian  ancestors.  Horse 
ndmg  IS  both  the  herdsmen's  employment  and  amusement,  and 
bemg  in  tiie  practise  of  it  from  their  infancy,  they  are  the  most 
dexterous  horsemen  in  the  world.     They  wear  a  cloak,  called  ? 
ponc/to,  the  same  that  is  worn  by  the  Indians  ;  it  is  larger  than  a 
liutch  blanket,  and  has  no  more  the  form  of  a  garment,  bein"! 
only  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  sht  for  the  head,  hanging 
down  all  around  the  body.     It  serves  not  only  for  a  cloak,  buH 
lor  a  saddle  covering,  and  a  bag,  during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at 
mgiit.     1  he  herdsman  is  armed  at  all  tim^i  with  a  large  butcher 

A  ^rl"?  ^^''''^  ^'^  '^^^^*'  ^"^  *^«  ^''^''>  which  is  a  thong  or 
cord  of  hide,  about  thirty  ya-ds  la  length,  with  an  iron  ringal 
one  end,  by  means  of  which  a  noose  is  formed  in  an  instant,  and 
Uie  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  chinco,  or  girth  of  the  saddle. 
The  lazo  is  used  with  a  dexterity  truly  astonishing  ;  it  is  thrown 
with  unerring  aim  on  horseback  at  full  speed,  at  the  swiftest  aui. 
inal.  If  It  takes  effect,  and  it  seldom  fails,  the  horse,  being  praci 
tised  m  the  business,  either  stands  still,  or  moves  off,  as  directed 
by  ^he  nder.  The  lazo  is  suspended  to  the  hinder  part  of  the! 
Sd^Je,  and  always  ready  for  use,  as  occasion  may  require.  The! 
habita  md  character  of  the  herdsmen  fit  them  for  soldiers,  paT.I 
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country  has  been  engaged,  particularly  the  Banda  Oriental,  thev 

tltTT  "/  "T'' '"  *^'  "'"  '^'  ^  g"»  «»  horsebackas  of 
he  lazo;  hardy,  brave,  accustomed  to  fatigue  anri  privations 

they  form  the  most  formidable  guerrilla  soldie^  that  ever  IxS' 
Such  are  the  men  who  formed  the  forces  of  Artigas,  wh^h  made 
such  astonishmg  efforts,  and  exhibited  such  brfve^  aid  p^se! 
verance.  They  are  commonly  called  Gauchos,  and  are  uSv 
one  half  or  one  fourth  Indian  blood.  ^ 

The  means  of  e^^ucation  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
South  America,  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  revolution. 
The  schools  have  been  multiplied;  new  institutions  of  learning 
established;  and  aUkmds  of  books  permitted  to  circulate  freely 
1  he  newspaper  establishments  have  increased,  and  a  spirit  of 
mquiry  become  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  by  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  brave  and  intelligent  citizens,  by 
whose  patriotic  labours  anewrepubhc  has  been  brought  into  life 
(xo  on,  illustrious  people!  do  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
another  part  of  the  same  hemisphere ;  «  establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
yourselves  and  your  posterity."     Go  on,  and  be  the  pride  of 
your  triends,  and  a  terror  to  your  enemies. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
United  Provinces  ;  but  the  advocates  of  universal  toleration  are 
increasing,  and  the  rigours  of  the  ancient  laws  are  considerably 
relaxed.  The  executive  has  recently  presented  to  the  congress 
the  project  of  a  law,  providing  for  the  general  toleration  of  all 
religions.* 
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ed  and  taken  pnsoner-^unta  9en//«  «  ^P>.«i,  *  /fJ;.^^  ^y^^'' 
W.«  against  the  ro^lT£,l  P^2^»^t  ""  """» 
m  <Ae  Bando  Oriental    ri;,..l-^     t-em-^ts mcceaaes—nat 

fiatedlZ^Ud^ef'/fu    '"^'S'd-^r.nyin  Peru  I 
wk  ^rtigas-poZL7reti2^        ^f  ™/'"«'«to-<?««m/ 

mPeni.  "^^'" '"S"""""'-' Monte  Video-eveiUs  of  the  war 

at  Buenos  AyreswUhdetrh  "".  T°?  *'""  ^"P*""'  ™™<1 

the  cxtlrdinarTocc^^^^^  and  it  was  decided,  that 

*ou]d  be  officiSv  ™"rr„!L'r„?.P.'™.«<'''.'™<'  «>at  tl.e  people 

.-  "-  -V  -.»vv£uui;iivu  vviifl  laoiii,    Accordingly, 
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were  strongly  op        ^  to  theTranlr  "?.t   °*'"S  """  «>«  people 
only  menUoned  in  «  obtcureZTner  i-""™*^  ">  France,  he 
reminded  the  peoplTof  the  hidiff^^n!.  .5  '  fVtimt  event;  but 
for  the  suecesLn^o  the  crowfof loat'^  ^  *'"™ '» "h^  war 
siring  them  of  the  high  opS  NanoTn^  '"''.  '=»'«=l"<led  by  as- 
on  account  of  their  rienrCmpriver  ,t"  T'"'-''  ''"'•  '*'^'"' 
Lorted  the  inhabitants  in  the  name  of  X-^^?"^'"'    "'  *^" 
remain  qu  et,  and  nreserve  tl,»  r.Tr    .^"Po  eon  Bonaparte,  to 
enmity  subsisting  bErL^Kd  Sf  f  p.,^  P~ 
vemor  of  Monte  VJHpn  t\.^  i  u  ,  "  **  -*•  *^lio>  the  so- 

ty,  and  rormT^fa^u^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

means,  separated  the  country  under  Lrrn^   ^^r' ^^' ''^ ^^^«« 
glance  to  the  viceroy.     Ab^ut  thL    L.    n  ^"^/'J!"  '^^  ^"^" 
one  of  the  agents  sent  to  wL  ht  /i      '  ^°"  ''•  ^^oyeneche, 
at  Monte  Video  with  desoatT.  l«^  *  If  J^"*^  ^^'^^^"'e'  arrived 
the  conduct  of  E^in  foS  /      /^'  ^T^? '  ^'^^  Woved  of 
mission  had  no  ot  ler  oi)Luhf„  Vn"^     ^nd  decked  that  "  his 
juntas,  to  .ecure  the  tSuillhv  n?,f  ^^       *^^  estabhshment  of 
ing  this  language  and  condi^^^^^^^      TT7{'    Notwithstand- 
by  his  knowing  that  LiSrLm.rpH  ''.^^"^^'^  occasioned 
parte,  GoyeneL,  at  W  Lt^^^^^^  f  Bona- 

.unt.,  but  conquered  the  troops  fvhrsC.^t'^^^^^^^^^^ 

i^^'^Xll^^^^^^^^  in  the  pe. 

Spain  to  fall  under  the  don^LnTf  Sf  F^ln.t'""'  "'  ^"""  ^« 
•ndividuals,  distinguished  for  tS  infill?  *^'^"^^/»nperor,  a  few 
garded  them  as  th^e  dawn  of  a  new  era^  ^^^^^^^^^       P"*"?'^'"'  '^' 
'■onnexion  between  the  two  conn^i!f '      J^  /  Perceived  that  the 
that  the  time  had  at  ast  arrived  fn?  T.u^'-^f '"'  ^*  ^^  ^^d,  and 
Jong  enslaved  thd  counr;'1^1: '[f^  J«  chains  which  had  so 
reputation,  was  the  leader  ;f  tleTat  rinl  i  "^r'  ""^  ^»«:^g"'«hed 
their  secret  meetings  were  held  a^  b.«  -    1    ?"^"'''  ^^'■^''  ^** 
eluded  thevigilancfof  thp  .n^.«    rl  '^""^'■^■^""^«'  ^^ere  they 
ciates  were  bTZo    C^2Z  v   ^^^^^^^^fn^ "**     "'«  a««o. 
«on,  and  others.^   The  centTin^rV^^^^    ^^"^^^'  ^homp- 
placed  Liniers,  who  4s  re  ^e^^^^^^^^  njudiciously  dis- 

the  country  against  the  bS  of    ^""^  ^'^services  in  defending 
B.  H.  CisLoHrom  SpJn  to  1^  years  J,efore  and  sent  Don 

which  broke  out  in  La  fesonr*^  5T     ^^«  ^^^''^^^i^" 
led  him  to  establish  fK^     m  1809,  alarmed  the  new  viceroy,  and 

neither  th:  aStn^fvi^^'^^  ^^^''^^^  inquisition.^*  B„t 

lancholv  termS.  ./If.^^*'^  ,«^.t*^«  government,  nor  the  me- 

patriots  of  Buenci'^ A vrerfrnTT*;""''!!  S  ^^*'^^'  ^^^erred  the 
Vol.  II.      ^  Ayresfrom^their  bold  and  patriotic  designs. 
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They  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  popular  cause  three  regiments 
of  troops,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  what  were  in  the  capital. 
These  regiments  were  commanded  by  colonels  Saavedrn,  Ocam 
po,  and  Rodriguez.    The  revolutionists  also  gained  over  to  their 
mterests  the  most  intelligent  Creoles,  and  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  for  the  great  political  change  which  they 
meditated.     Things  were  in  this  state  when,  in  May,  1810,  the 
news  was  received  of  the  dispersion  of  the  central  junta  of  Spain, 
and  the  advance  of  the  French  armies  through  the  pass  of  Sierra 
Morena,  which  removed  every  doubt  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of 
the  peiiinsula.     Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  issued  a  proclamation  in- 
forming the  people  of  the  disastrous  and  alarming  events  which 
had  occurred  in  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  a  doubt,  or 
the  uncertamty  he  Telt  as  to  his  own  authority.     This  enabled  the 
revolutionists  to  prevail  on  the  Cabildo  or  municipality,  consisting 
of  five  Creoles  and  one  Spaniard,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  vice- 
roy, praying  him  to  assemble  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  decide 
on  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  at  such  a  conjuncture.     The 
meeting,  which  the  viceroy  could  not  prevent,  was  held  on  the  22d 
of  May :  the  debate  was  long  and  animated  ;  the  bold  and  popu- 
lar eloquence  of  Castelli  confounded  the  royalists,  and  convinced 
them  that  the  patriots  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  just  cause, 
but  of  superior  talents.     During  the  debate,  a  body  of  armed  citi- 
zens assembled  in  the  public  square  to  protect  the  friends  of  the 
people,  should  any  viole  ce  or  danger  menace  them.     The  meet- 
ing deposed  the  viceroy,  and  declared  that  the  only  lawful  authori- 
ty existed  in  the  cabildo,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  appoint 
a  junta,  naming  the  viceroy,  however,  as  president.     The  people 
were  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  viceroy  being  a  member  of  the 
junta,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  cabildo,  praying  for  his  removal.     This  occa- 
sioned the  establishment  of  a  ne^  junta  of  nine  persons,  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  captive  king ; 
who  were,  Saavedra,  Azcuenaga,  Alberti,  Matheu,  Larrea,  Cas- 
telh,  Belgrano,  Paso,  and  Moreno.     This  junta  was  created  on 
the  26th  of  May,  and  immediately  commenced  its  session.    This 
measure  of  the  inhabitants,  deposing  the  viceroy,  was  not  without 
a  precedent,  n  having  been  done  in  1807,  Avhen  an  attack  was 
threatened  by  general  Beresford,  which  met  the  approbation  of 
the  Spanish  government.* 

Its  first  act  was  to  depate  Don  J.  J.  Passo  to  acquaint  the  in- 
habitants of  Monte  Video  with  the  events  which  had  occurred  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  intelligence  occasioned  the  calling  of  an 
asserably  of  ttie  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedingc  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  agreed  to  support  the  new  govern- 

»  PazoB'  Letters,  p.  34—39. 
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ment.     The  Spaniards,  however,  at  Monte  Video,  were  violentiv 

torrid' j^;  ^'"'f'"  ;*  ?T^«  ^y^^«' '^^  ^ 

to  be  landed  from  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbour'  the 

royal  party  became  strengthened,  and  bold  in  thro^n^BiUon 
Ihe  Spamsh  chiefs  of  Paraguay,  Cordova,  Chuqui8aca,^and  Po^ 
osi,  were  roused  to  oppose  the  junta,  and  the  latl  viceroy!  Cisne- 
ros,  and  the  members  ofthe  audience,  secretly  assisted^h^m  and 
contnved  to  overthrow  the  new  govermnent^hTformer  K^ 

^Z:o'l7T''%t''''''- ''  '"  'i'  .^^^^'  govern^ [o'S 
l^!.^-  civiMvm.  The  ex-viceroy,  Lmiers,  was  also  among  the 
enemies  of  the  junta ;  and  having  raised  a  force  of  2000  S  he 
laid  waste  the  environs  of  Cordova  to  prevent  the  approarof  t  e 

.WH  L  ^  f  .K^"'^  ^'''"S  discovered,  they  were  seized  and  or- 
deed  to  quit  the  country,  and  embark  for  the  Canary  Islands. 
1  he  junta  appomted  colonel  Ocampoto  command  the  army,  wlii 
attacked  Lmiers  and  took  him  prisoner,  his  troops  having  pS 
pally  deserted  him.  Liniers,  Concha,  Ihe  late  governorlf  Co  - 
dova,  Allende,  Moreno,  and  Rodriguez,  who  had  been  the  mo  t 

3  execTd  •":  1'^'  'r'f'''  ^"  **^^*  'l"^^-'  ^«r«  condemned 
and  executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spanish  chiefs. 

Ss  'fh«T"'r!''^r^"'"^'  i^'^'^  *^^  i^'^^  remonstrated 
i^T^  *^^^"«"'•^''^  ^^P*^*"  ^"^""'  ^^^  commander,  to  lord 
hlT£r^'^^J''^''^'  ambassador  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  ordered 
him  not  to  interfere  m  the  dispute  between  the  royalists  and  the 
popular  government.  "^ 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  extending  the  revolution  to  Chili 
the  junta  despatched  Don  A.  A.  Jonte,  ko  was  well  known  t 

of  n  tfn/. T '"  ^^u-  T''^'^^  *^  ®^"*^^«'  to  hasten  the  forming 
rLjT%  ^'l'  "^^'"^^  "'^^^"''^  ^^<i  the  desired  effect.  ThI 
S/*v!  '^'^u^P''"^*^'.^  j""t^  established,  and  Jonte  was  con- 
Znt^pT  *"  the  ««P«^»ty  of  charge  de  affairs  from  the  govern- 
^mirl  r""!  ^^'^^  '  ^"*^  **^t^'"^^  ^'•o'"  the  junta  of  Chili, 
juncturer  assistance  of  his  government,  at  a  criUcal  con- 

hJll  '^y  »*i^er  Ocampo  having  been  considerably  re-enforced, 
he  was  ordered  to  march  against  the  Spaniards  whb  had  collect- 

Sai^  «nK  .^™'  7u^'  "^^^^"^^  ^^•■^'^^^'  ^"d  *h«  '^y^^  chiefs, 
«uLr*K^     re-enforcements  to  the  army  of  the  junta,  and  as- 

^o?^i!l^?7'"i^^'  f^'^  ^"^  f^"gl»t  a««on  the  royalists 
Lhinn  ,S  «i  ^  ^  defeated  although  occupying  a  strongly  f<itified 
^sition  at  Suypacha.     Cordova,  Sanz.  governor  of  Pbtosi.  and 

and '«l.^r"'"^'^  "*■  *"®  ^"'^^^"''^  ^*^  ^^^^^y  were  taken  prisoners 
ana  shot.    This  victory  was  followed  by  another  at  Tupiza. 
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These  successes  led  to  the  occupation  of  Upper  Peru,  as  far  as 
torie^of  p^^«^^"tl^r«'  ^hich  is  the  bounda^  between  the  terS! 
tcJJT  ^^\^"T',  ^y^^^'  The  armV  was  accompanied 
w«  v!  '  ^."*?"^^^^  ofthe  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  its  repre- 
qentauve,  and  also  as  general  governor  of  Upper  Peru.  With 
this  victorious  army  it  was  intended  to  invade  that  part  of  Peru 

cLTllf h  '''^''"''^  ^^^T^  maintained  the  Spanish  authority ;  but 

Castelh  havmg  received  proposals  from  the  municipality  of  Lima 

or  the  suspension  of  hostihties,  as  a  preliminarjr  step  to  peace,  the 

nvasion  was  suspended.     The  municipahty  W  at  ^Uie  same 

time  the  eleven  propositions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 

Cortes  of  Spain  by  the  members  of  that  body,  representing  the 

American  colonies,  and  believing  that  they  had  been  acceded  to 

y  the  Cortes,  they  offered  them  as  the  basis  of  an  accommoda? 

l^m\r.\u^^y ?  P?"^^;  ^^^'^  propositions  were  sent  by  Cas- 
tclli  to  the  junta,  who  then  entered  into  an  armistice  with  Gove- 
iieche,  commanding  the  royal  troops.  The  danger  on  the  side 
of  Peru  was  now  considered  at  an  end  ;  but  a  storm  was  gather- 
mg  in  another  quarter.  Velasco,  governor  of  Paracuay,  had 
raised  an  army  to  attack  the  new  government  of  Bue^s  Ayres 

lasco.  Don  N.  Yedros  commanded  the  royalist  army  of  Para- 
guay. An  engagement  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacuaii  • 
the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  defeated,  which  led  Belgrano  to 
propose  a  conference  with  Yedros,  the  result  of  which  5as,  that 
the  patriot  army  was  allowed  to  retreat  without  molestation.  Ve- 
lasco was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  people,  and  a  junta  establish- 
ed for  Paraguay,  which  formed  an  alliance  with  Buenos  Ayres  • 
but  refused  to  join  the  confederacy.  ^      ' 

The  regency  of  Spain  had  appointed  Elio  captain-general  of 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  in  that  capacity  he  govern- 
ed  the  province  of  Monte  Video,  or  the  Banda  Oriental ;  and 
was  now  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  enemy  with  which  the 
popular  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  to  contend.     Don  J 
Artigas,  a  native  of  Monte  Video,  and  a  captain  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, having,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  difficulty,  determined 
to  abandon  the  royal  cause,  applied  to  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
early  m  1811,  for  assistance,  in  arms  and  ammunition,  to  enable 
him  to  excite  a  revolt  in  the  Banda  Oriental.      The   iunta 
anxious  to  destroy  the  royal  authority  in  the  provmces  east  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  not  only  furnished  the  supplies  requested,  but  or- 
dered the  army  which  had  withdrawn  from  Paraguay,  to  proceed 
to  the  Banda  Oriental,  to  co-operate  with  Artigas,  who  had  col- 
lected  a  body  of  guerrillas.    Rondeau  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres.     In  the  contests  >vith  the 

JjiltlSn  111    IHOV-    riR  wnq  mt^rio  a    nv^o^n^..  «^  J    .•  _  j   ^       -r:*         <        j 
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war  fnThe^T  ^',  "'"ir"  ^P'^'"'  ^"^  «^^^<»  ««™^  ^i'"^  "» the 

mvK  '  ^7^«a».«»»d  Artigas  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
loyalists  at  Las  Piedras,  in  .lay,  1811;  all  the  ro7af  trooos 

mi'TZ''  ^"^  "^',^  Pn-ners,  together  witlVt'hirtr 
mander.  The  victors  immediately  marched  against  Montevideo 

Hid  ^zx  '■^-""'•'"•^--'^  '•™™  ^--  "-  tt; 

..it  Buenos  Ayres  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanish  Ame 
nca,  the  patriots  soon  became  divided  among  them^lves    and 

te^e  two  ^^7^"^-" -«'-<^  gr-tly  frol  their  ditlU"' 
1  here  were  two  parties  m  the  junta,  one  headed  by  Don  C.  Saave- 
dra  the  president,  and  the  other  by  doctor  Moreno,  the  secreTary 
^^^o  accused  the  president  of  ambitious  views,  and  Salvedm 
charged  the  doctor  with  being  the  leader  of  the  mob.     The  pre- 
itTi:  1^^  ?• ''''''''  ^"^  strengthen  his  party,  procured  a  decVee 
that  the  deputies  nominated  by  the  province^  to  the  geneml  con 
gress  should  also  be  entitled  to  seats  in  .the  junt  ^vherebyl 
numbers  were  increased  from  nine  to  twenty-two      ThTs  plan 
succeeded,  and  deprived  Moreno  of  his  influence,  which  iifduced 
i.m  to  resign  his  situation.     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  England 

asstfi^'%T.' .''''"  '-^  *^"  ^"^'^^  government,  and  died  o^n  his 
fhpS;.         A  ^»««^»«>onf  among  the  civil  rulers  extended  to 

tfi^  ir  ♦{'  occasioned  two  parties  in  the  army,  which  con- 
sisted  of  three  corps,  one  commanded  by  colonel  Diasvelez,  one 
by  Viamont,  and  one  under  the  immediate  command  of  brigadier 
Balcarce,  commander  in  chief.  The  first  and  last  declared  for 
M^eno's  party,  and  \iamont  for  the  president's. 

Notwithstanding  the  armistice  which  had  not  yet  expired,  Gove- 
neche,  taking  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  in  July,  1811,attack- 
ed  Diasvelez  at  Guaqui,  who,  not  being  supported  by  the  other 
corps,  was  easily  overcome ;  and  his  defeat  compelled  the  other 
two  divisions  to  retreat,  and  enabled  Goyeneche,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army  of  Peru  by  the  vice- 
roy ot  Lima,  to  take  possession  of  Upper  Peru.     Pueyredon. 
president  of  the  audience  of  Chuquisaca,  was  chosen  by  the 
roops  to  command  them,  in  preference  to  their  former  leader, 
and  he  and  Viamont  retired  to  the  province  of  Salta.     Goyeneche 
was  checked  in  his  career,  by  the  rising  of  the  people  of  the  pro- 

sIJIdTh.T^  ""  ^""""a"  T""  °^  distinguished  talents,  and  a  true  patriot. 

ffisSfxLl.  n  ??r"  **?  ^^'''"  president  that  had  been  to  the  viceroys 
1)6  rodTnn   fn  ^^^  •  ^^  P^^"""^ '  .^"^  ^^^  ««"*i»«'«  P°«t«d  at  every  avenue ; 

or[  of  Z  "  ""^'^^^^  ^"'^"  ^y  «'^  ^°^«««'  and  accorapaniedV  an  es- 
mhhfJlT'''''-  ^'''^"°  ''PP^'^'*  t^^«  'eJ»««  of  royalV,  and  anti-re- 
!!l.'e!.":^."':«?^°".'««',?nd  P'««"red  them  to  be  abohshed":   fhev  were  how. 

-VI  icviv^a  jjy  ine  mrector  fosadas. 
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vinces  of  Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  bands 
ot  the  guerrillas  which  overrun  the  provinces  he  occupied,  and 
constantly  harassed  his  troops ;  being  greatly  exasperated  at  this 
annoyance,  he  determined  to  shoot  every  prisoner  he  should  take 
and  put  to  death  every  partisan  of  the  revolution  who  should  fall 
into  his  hands.     This  bloody  and  savage  measure  did  not  pro- 
duce  the  expected  effect;  the  guerrillas  stUl  kept  the  field,  and 
prevented  Goycneche  from  advancing  into  the  low  country.  The 
junta  appointed  Saavedra  commander  in  chief,  and  ordered  him  to 
raise  a  new  army.     Having  left  the  capital  with  office's  and  mus- 
kets  for  this  purpose,  his  enemies,  taking  advantage,  of  his  ab- 
scace,.accused  him  of  ambition  and  arbitrary  conduct,  particularly 
m  having  by  his  influence  oltained  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  April 
cxihng  Larrea,  Pena,  Posadas,  and  others,  who  opposed  his  am' 
bitious  designs.     Saavedra  was  deposed  by  the  Cabildo,  and  a 
change  m  the  goverament  determined  on,  the  junta  being  consi- 
dered  too  numerous  and  slow  in  its  decisions  to  save  the  country 
in  so  alarming  a  crisis.     The  municipality  of  the  city  called  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  in  September,  which  resolved  that  a 
new  government  should  be  established,  consistin<r  of  only  three 
mehibers,  and  two  secretaries.     M.  Sarratea,  pf  Chiclana,  and 
J.  J.  Passo,  were  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  the  government; 
and  B.  Rivadavia,  and  J.  Perez,  chosen  secretaries.     Regula- 
tions were  adopted  called  a  provisional  statute,  providing  for  the 
renewal  of  the  members  of  the  executive  :  a  meeting  composed 
of  deputies  of  the  municipalities  of  the  provinces,  was  to  be  held 
every  six  months,  when  one  member  of  the  government  vacated 
his  seat,  and  another  was  chosen  by  the  deputies  to  supply  his 
place.     The  liberty  of  the  press  was  guaranteed,  and  a  junta  was 
to  be  established  annually,  which,  together  with  tlio  municipality, 
!v\-ie  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  t^^e  press  and  the  public  revenue,  augmented  by  confis- 
cating the  property  of  Spaniards  to  neariy  the  amount  of  1,400,000 
dollars. 

In  the  mean  time  Artigas  and  Rondeau  prosecuted  the  siege 
against  Monte  Video  with  vigour  and  success ;  and  the  captain- 
general,  Elio,  being  unable  to  hold  out  long  without  assistance, 
applied  to  the  Portuguose  government  in  Brazil  for  succour. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Chariotte,  sister  to  Ferdi- 
nand Vn.  with  Souza,  the  minister,  Elio  obtained  4000  men,  be- 
sides money  and  jewels  from  the  Princess  herself.  The  troops 
were  commanded  by  general  Souza,  brother  of  the  minister ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  arrival  at  Monte  Video,  Eho  offered  terms 
of  peace  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  m  November, 
1811,  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The  PortJiguese  troops  were  to 
return  to  their  own  territory,  and  the  army  oi  Buenos  Ayres  to 
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raise  the  siege  and  evacuate  the  Barida  Oriental  as  far  a<,  *>,«  rJv«. 
Uruguay.  AccorcKngly  the  siege  was  raised  but  t£,Pn^  ^"^ 
troops,  instead  of  be^g  withdrawn  ^SJ  to  U^*?"^^'*' 
mined  acts  of  hostility  fn  the  te^c^^Z'^^T''  ''"*" 

The  army  ot  Peru  was  destined  to  experience  fiJ W  ^i-      « 

and  was  defeated  by  the  royalists  underTer^Trit n  who  Idd ' 

cd  the  province  of  Salta  to  those  then  in  the  occSo^  n^^^^^^ 

royal  troops.     The  revolutionanr  cause  in  Buenos  ZI,  1        "" 

m  a  dangerous  and  critical  situation :  the  aoyemmZh^  """"^ 

rrrt''T"'"^«  *^/  -myofPeCtoSroc^^^^^^^^^ 
royalists,  who  were  advancing  victoriously  towards  the  canitel 
and  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  in  an  o^nt ' 
site  quarter.     Unappalled  by  the  dai^gerooT  Xt  of  aff^^^^^^ 
government  prepared  to  act  with  aU  the  ene^of  wS\e^r 
.^.tuation  would  admit.     Sarratea,  one  of  the  m^bers  of  th  J  m^ 
vernment,  marched  at  the  head  of  4000  men  tropZ^^^^^ 
tuguese  army  :  and  general  Belgrano,  who  command  n  Pe Ju 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Tucuman.     The  unexpected  advlrP^f 
he  anny  against  the  Portuguese  occasionedXm,  and  " 
ms  er  Souza,  d^^r.g  about  the  same  time,  his  succeT  orcountl 

Z^dtl:ZTfZ^''T  °^P^«^^««d  «n  armistice  was  con! 
ciuded  m  June,  1812,  without  limitation  of  time.     The  Portu- 
guese troops  withdrew  from  the  territoiy  of  Buei^os  Avref  ^d 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  goyemments  whirh  r. 
tually  guaranteed  each  other's  territories^  '  "'^  "'"' 

n.5"^  ^S^'"^^  hostilities  were  not  the  only  source  of  dancrer  nor 
perhaps  the  most  alarming,  with  which  the  government  of  %uenos 
Ayres  was  threatened.     A  hold  and  daring  consphTy  was  fZ 
edagamst  It  for  the  purpose  of  an-esting  the  revolS.     AH^e 
members  of  the  junta  and  the  partisans  of  the  revoSn  we  e  to 

charnf  P^''*'-  .  ^^"  ^-   ^'^^^'  ^  SP^"i^^«^'  andTrich  me^ 
Chan  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  who 

nJeTeTld'^Vhe^  ''^''"l^  ^'^  *-^'  -""i 

and  executed.     The  plot  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  Portu- 

b^TLhfdT'r  ""'"'r'  -^^^^^'^^^  *^  J-»  *"  the  cons^S^y, 
^e  rTnlTn^''  intimation  to  the  government  of  thei,  danl 
ger.  iTcneral  Belgrano,  retreatmg  agreeably  to  his  orders  wn« 
pursued  to  Tucuman  by  the  royal  generd  Tristan'  aTd  woudCe 
continued  to  retire,  had  not  the  inhabitants  of  Tucurn"d 
hemselyes  and  compelled  him  to  keep  his  ground.     He  waTat- 

t.mb.r  If  'T'"!?  "'^^^^  S^"^^^^  Tristat  on  the  iith  ^f  Sep- 
tember, who  suffered  a  most  signal  defeat,  losing  1100  mel 

notedlithT'  ^r^^^'  ^"^^  ^'^^*«"-^  ield  was  ho! 
noured  with  the  appellation  of  campo  del  konor.     The  royalists 

i«mlf.T''^^  '^  f  *r*  ^^'''  their  defeat,  which  relieved^  go- 
verament  and  people  from  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Por-.t 
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On  the  5th  of  April,  1812,  a  congresn  was  conveneJ  at  the 
capital,  which  elected  Don  J.  M.  Pueyredon  a  member  of  the  go- 
verament ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  October,  Don  M. 
Medrano  was  nominated  a  member.  Both  of  these  assembhes 
Claimed  to  possess  the  sovereign  power  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  undertook  to  form  a  constitution  ;  this  was  evi- 
dently exceeding  their  authority,  and  was  opposed  by  tl  ;  govern- 
ing junta,  and  both  assembiied  were  dissc'  ed  by  military  force. 
Two  days  after  the  dispersion  of  the  last  assembly,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayrea  was  held,  which  con- 
fided the  government  to  Don  N.  Pena,  J.  J.  Passo,  and  A.  A. 
Jonte. 

The  captain-general,  Elio,  having  violated  the  treaty  v^th. 
Buenos  Ayres,  by  hostilities  committed  by  the  Portuguese  troops, 
the  governing  junta  determined  again  to  besiege  Monte  Video  ; 
and  the  foundry  which  had  been  established  at  the-  capital  by  Mo- 
nasterio,  who  was  director  of  the  military  school  at  Madrid  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  IV.,  supphed  the  requisite  bombarding  can- 
non.    Don  G.  Vigodet  succeeded  Elio  in  his  command,  and 
having  received  re-enforcements  from  Spain,  he  not  only  felt  con- 
fident of  defending  Monte  Video,i  but  entertained  hopes  of  crush- 
ing the  junta  at  Buenos  Ayres.     Rondeau  again  commanded  the 
troops  sent  against  Monte  Video,  and  on  the  31st  of  December, 
Vigodet  attacked  him,  but  was  defeated  with  loss.     Re-enforce- 
ments were  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  under  Sarratea,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command,  but  a  misunderstanding  soon  arising  between 
him  and  Artigas,  and  the  oflicers  supporting  the  latter,  Sarratea 
was  obhged  to  quit  the  army,  and  leave  the  command  again  to 
Rondeau.     Not  discouraged  by  his  defeat,  Vigodet,  availing  him- 
self  of  his  naveJ  superiority,  embarked  a  body  of  troops  and  landed 
them  at  Parana,  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  February,  1813, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions,  of  which  the  besieged  were 
in  great  want.     The  governing  junta  obtaining  information  of  this 
expedition,  despatched  colonel  San  Martin  to  oppose  the  royal- 
ists ;  having  come  up  with  the  enemy  with  his  ca,valry  at  San  Lo- 
renzo,  on  the  river  Parana,  this  gallant  oflicer  gave  them  battle 
without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  and  obtained  for  his  country  a 
most  decisive  victory,  and  for  himself,  the  first  fruits  of  the  dis- 
tinguished fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 

Belgrano  having  received  re-enforcements,  attacked  the  royal- 
ists of  Salta,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1813,  and  after  a  hard  fought 
battle  of  nearly  four  hours,  victory  declared  for  the  patriots,  and 
general  Tristan  and  all  his  troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. But  the  advantages  of  this  victory  were  partially  lost  by  an 
act  of  indiscreet  generosity  on  one  part,  and  base  perfidy  on  the 
other.    Belgrano  and  Tristan  had  been  intimate  friends,  and  the 
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I  Buenos  Ayre/  But  so  %htlyd"d  he "eS'l^"'! ''«*'"  ^•"' 
|"ath,  that  he  immediately,  with  Si  hi,  mF?^"i"*"'""  »'  h's 
lunderGoyeneche.whowioreDa ir.nTi'-'r'i  ">«  ''"•y^'is's 
I  vernment  disapproved  ofl^e'XZItv  o^K.'^  "'"l  '^''"=  «"■ 
I  sequences  could  not  be  prevcfted      Th!»  „?!  ^'T' """  ""  <="»>- 

I  polled  Goyeneche  to  retraHo"  o/uro  ^7,::^^',^^"'  f  "■"- 
■  theprovmccs  of  Potosi  rh.r,.,.  V^i  "" '"  ">«  Patnots 

I  On  the  3Ut  of  JaC^'a  00"^'  ?T/,^  ^"^  P«habamba. 
i  posed  of  deputies  froZ  tL  ?"lns  ',1  v  ""^  'T'''"!'""'''  =»■"- 
I  fiio  de  la  Plata,  mett  the  caDTtal  Tl  "'  "'^  "'*  P™"»™^  of 
Igress  was  acktlowledged  brS  ulmtlirT/ f^'^VT 
I  governmg  junta  was  changid  to  tharnm!  ^^  "^'''  "^  ""« 
I  and  consisted  of  Pena  ->erf ,,« J  r  .  the  supreme  executive, 
Isoihe  liberal  measurTs^-rh:t%:lttr;  ehiW  rT'^^""" 
I  be  free,  and  that  all  slaves  from  any  part  of  the  1  u  "?  '''°"'"* 
I  come  nto  Ri-  1e  la  Plat,  .i,„,.u  •  ^  ?•  .  '™'^''''  "'''o  might 
I A  plan  ,vas  aUo  formeS'the  °r,^  "nmed.ately  be  emancipated. 
I  all  proprietors  we™  to  seH  ,f  '"anumission  of  the  slaves; 

llhird  pirt  of  thcTr  sTaves  tt  nrio^Tf™r"J  "^^^  '^"^'1''  <"-« 
las  a  a-ebt  against  thrsta te      Th»  "^  '"*'  '»  ''«  "l-W'te'l 

■  the  slaves  purchased  ;  but'hev  werf  tltT "*  7"^  '?  ""»'"»" 

I  their  officers  to  be  wUtesTSo  be  fed  cllrd  "^  '"^  '''I'?""""' 
I  government.*  ■  '^'''thed,  and  paid  by  the 

|pult7verm'efera,edrv''s'''  ^"T  ^i'"'  "S^^^'  *« P»- 
I  it  was  discovered    andfh!  .  ^  ''.P™«''«Js  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  but 

■  of  them  executed,    t  luJ^tstTeT  '^T^^'  '™"''  «»''  f"" 
loflhe  executive  exDired,T.l'  ™  Sf  ''™««  "^  "  n>«">b«r 

I G.  Posad^"    S  ^d  Don  i'  iTT'^  ""'''  "■"  P'"<^«  ■'y  0»» 
Imiisioners  to  X;.  1!^      •         ''sarteche,  were  appointed  com- 

l™d  particulari;^n;':'<^:fr  fil'°  *''  ''^'"°"'«'  "^*^' 

fcrLlt?7.!royTnS^^^^^^^ 

c:srt^°ereTrroS"'t;r^'''T'  *r«''»- 

Iwa  on  the  north  nCrZ,    •  ^^^^r  }  ?®^g»^o  retreated  to  Ayo- 
-on  :tC.°!;fate:^e  of'ter/ P"^?dl  "^°**' 

UalSSTLTs'SZ-'f !:^-.'' «")™'?  ofP-i-  from  .he 


rovaliot  „1  r— r^^'.""^">  «s  exionea  a  tnbut 
'mist  general  in  his  official  despatch,     Th 
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royrilista  masters  of  all  Upper  Peru,  and  also  Jujuy  and  Salta. 
These  Herioufe  disasters  placed  the  government  at  Buenos  Aynjs 
in  a  critical  situation,  and  occasioned  general  alarm.  A  victori- 
ous army  without  any  troops  to  oppose  it,  threatened  the  counti} 
on  the  side  of  Poru,  and  the  war  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  re- 
quired  additional  forces.  These  threatening  circumstances  which 
demanded  the  ent'-e  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of  calling 
into  requisi^on  those  resources,  served  to  impair  both  the  energy 
of  the  government,  and  its  means,  as  the  pub-ic  mind  began  to 
waver  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest :  and  when  their  country  had 
most  need  of  their  services,  many  were  thinking  only  of  their  own 
safety.  iJnder  the  influence  of  this  appalling  aspect  oi  ufTiirs,  the 
governing  junta  proposed  to  concentrate  the  executive  power  in 
cne  magistrate,  to  give  more  energy  and  decision  to  the  govern- 
axent ;  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  the  congress  repealed  the 
decree  establishing  i  triplicate  executive,  and  vested  the  powers 
of  government  in  one  chief  magistrate,  called  the  supreme  direct- 
or. Don  G.  Posadas  was  nominated  director,  and  an  executive 
council  of  seven  members  was  also  appointed  for  his  advice  and 
assistance. 

At  this  gloomy  period,  an  individual,  whose  name  afterwards 
became  illustrious,  was  brought  into  notice.     This  individual  was 
San  Martin,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Belgrano,  the  latter 
having  been  ordced  to  be  tried  for  his  late  defeat.     San  Martin, 
in  the  course  of  a  fev/  months,  created  a  new  army  of  3500  men: 
besides  which,  ho  formed  the  guerrillas  into  several  corps,  whicli 
cut  off  the  communications  between  the  different  divisions  of  tlie 
royalists,  and  by  constantly  Tvatching  and  harassing  foraging  par- 
ties, deprived  them  of  provisions.     In  consequence  of  these  an- 
noyances by  t\     guerrillas,  the  Spanish  general  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  a  part  of  Upper  Peru,  where  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  Pinelo,  Munecas,  the  Indian  Poraakagua,  and 
other  partisan  warriors.     In  the  mean  time,  Don  Juan  Larrea, 
secretary  of  finance,  contrived  and  executed  a  plan  for  establiah- 
iug  a  naval  force  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.     Two  brigs,  three 
corvettes,  and  orie  schooner,  wore  equipped,  manned,  and  ready 
for  sea,  with  troops  on  board.     Mr.  Brown,  an  English  merchant 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  was  appointed  to  command  this  little  flotilla, 
which,  having  put  to  sea,  engaged  some  ships  of  the  enemy,  in 
April,  1814,  near  the  island  of  Martingarcia ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
May,  another  engagement  took  place  off  Monte  Video,  in  ^t 
of  the  town,  o^  a  more  decisive  character.    Two  of  the  enemy's 
con/ettes  were  taken,  two  others  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  rest 
escaped.     This  victory  enabled  Brown  to  blockade  Monte  Vi- 
deo.    General  Rondeau,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  with  Ar- 

tl^^aSt  had  been  Obliired  tn withilrfitv  His  frrtnns  frrtm  ihi^  alstfa.  hilt 
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command.*    8rMUrhlvr;g"'d':;;a',S'Jr."  '.If"  Sr*  '^'= 

Moate  Tideo,  and  hold  possession  ofit  .mtiahr^„t  „f  I'T' 
to  Spjn.     There  were  5500  prisoners  sumndercd  1 1  000  ™„ 

A  J^^f ''"^*'^'  ^^^^^"  *®  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Artigas,  commenced  almost  immediatelv  after  th^ir  ..nt^ 

check  the  desi^  of  Artig«s,  a  part  of  their  troops  v^e  left  in  the 

wTvaisrhi-f'TfTr  "T"^  *"  patriots  «;;Tue::: 

"my,  and  cSe^off  riearlv  aluilT  ^1  ^"^l^  withdrew  from  the 

render  the  breaKe^wJi^if.^"'°'^^f  "^"""^^  °^«'  *^^  Orientils,  and 
almost  irrl./.w.  __T.Y!!"  t^'««  "»<»  th«  government  cf  Buenos  Avre^ 
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pointment  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Peru,  and  rar«;hed 
with  a  large  re-enforcement  to  join  the  army;  but,  leaniing  before 
lie  arrived,  that  from  the  influence  of  Rondeau,  the  troops  were 
Qpposed  to  him,  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres.     Here  he  solicit- 
ed the  place  of  supreme  director,  which  he  obtained  in  January, 
1815,  Posados  resigning  the  post.     These  events  occasioned 
deep  animosities  and  general  anarchy.     The  army  of  Peru  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Alvear.     Some  of  the  provinces  declared 
for  Rondeau,  and  others  supported  the  director.     Commun'cat'on 
between  the  capital  and  many  of  the  provinces  was  obstructed, 
although  the  two  factions  did  not  commit  actual  hostilities.     To 
complete  the  difficulties  of  the  republic,  their  troops  were  defeated 
in  the  Banda  Oriental,  by  Rivera,  one  of  Artigas' generals,  which 
compelled  the  director  to  order  Soler  to  evacuate  the  countij  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.     Artigas  now  entered  Monte  vidc<J^ 
and  being  ii  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  he 
was  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Buenos  Ayres,  than  the  royal- 
ists in  that  quarter  had  been.     He  determined  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  Buenos  Ayreb,  and  proceeded  against  Santa  Fe,  which, 
instiaad  of  opposing  hin.',  declared  in  his  favour.     The  director 
sent  2000  men  to  oppose  Artigas,  commanded  by  general  Viana 
and  colonel  Alvarez ;  but  the  latter  declared  against  tlie  director, 
arrested  Viana,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  united  with  Artigas, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  director.     The  army  in  Peru 
sent  Jonte  to  insist  on  Alvear's  renouncing  the  directorship ;  and 
being  at  last  satisfied  that  he  could  not  rule  a  people  against  tiieir 
will,  a  people  who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  rash  ambition,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  general  voice, 
and  resigned  his  post.     So  indignant  were  the  inhabilaats  against 
the  director,  that  when  Alvarez  had  joined  Aitigas,  and  was 
marching  against  Buenos  Ayres,  they  collected  in  crowds,  and 
denounced  the  duector,  instead  of  the  apostate  officer.     These 
occurrences  occasioned  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
declared  tlie  authonty  of  Alvear,  and  also  that  of  the  congress, 
illegal  and  disannulled,  and  vested  the  government  in  the  munici- 
paUty  of  the  city.     The  ex-director,  Alvear,  retired  three  miles 
from  the  city,  where  the  troops  were  encamped,  of  which  he  as- 
sumed the  command ;  and  it  being  reported  that  he  meditated  at- 
tacking the  town,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  alarm  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  municipality  ordered  every  citizen  under  arms,  and 
arrested  the  wife  of  Alvear,  and  several  deputies,  who  were  his 
partisans.     An  accommodation  fiinally  took  place,  and  Alvear  en- 
gaged to  leave  the  coun  .ry.     He  embarked  for  Eiigland  in  a  M- 
tish  frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Percy,  who  acted  as  mediator 
between  the  parties,  and  engaged  to  guarantee  the  performance 
of  Alvear. 
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The  inunicipality  established  a  new  i.m»o   «„n  j  j      , 
rwm,  Ekid  promulffated  »  fiAwnll  •  P^^  J""*®'  called  de  ohseroa- 
^^rj^^  Jhejunta 

puWic  interest.  Rondeau  retEinin^  hf  T  Prejudicial  to  the 
army,  colonel  Alvare"  was  am  nS  v  ^T  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  «^  the 
paperi  v.ere  filled  Jft'i  WecT eTalil!  Jh^'*'*"*!'  ^^«  P^^ic 
admir.iatmt..s, ;  mon'thmiweZ^T  ^^  "^^""^^'^  ""^^^  ^^te 
government  was^cupied  iL  SST  ^r-^^^^^^d,  and  the 
Pailla«Iel  was  condemned  to  Sh^A  ^""^  ^^T'.  k*"^'  ^^^^»«^ 
of  Bueiios  Ayres  beim/mn^h  7**^,  and  executed,  but  the  people 
were  exUedT         ^  """^^^  dissatisfied,  the  rest  of  the  accused 

^^^:^^^^  r'  force  procWed  for  Bro.vn 
to  sail  with  his  nomTona  cr^fs^  1^^  V^'  g^^^^nieat 
annoyance  of  the  Spanish  corS^ercf  TK  ^''''^'  ^""^  ^^'  *he 
ing  of  the  P^opo,su^  a^d  haS  m  d'*th.  n  '  «^^«"^"^««t  ^PP^ov- 
the  expediSon'saiiod  at  ST^ 'he  veaT'T^  Preparations, 
cniised  with  succese,  but  the  idmLll  ^v  \  ""'  ®°"'*'  *""«  't 
t!ie  sunds  n«&r  the  ci-^t  .?  r'^.  •?  ^^'^  ^^''^"^  grounded  on 
niards.  Bro4i  ho^er  w^.^^f '''  ""^t^^Vtured  by  the  Spa- 
od  governor TfGur^^^^^^^^^ 

from  Panama,  a  fewS  beTo^.  h  ^^"  r^&^"'^^  «»  his  way 
Whilst  on  this  station  Brown  ^PnVi^  """^  ""i  ?''^^'^'^  ^'"^^^rs. 
merce,  and  captured'  mZ    ^    1  ^  ^'"'^^^^^  *^^  ^P^ni^h  com- 

Buenoa  Ayre^^n  hSr^l^^^^^  f  ^^^t^  ^«  «^«*  to 

on  board.  Brown  .vas  cant^rpAv/i  *«  ^'?^l' ^''^^  ^  "^h  booty 
Ins  vessel  wa.  carS^lS^^^  "^T'  ^'^^^"^ 

pretence  that  it  had  violafedfe^tt^n  1  r  '^"'^""^''  ^" 

wafrnl  t&Xgltrt^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^f ^  ^^  t'oopa 

of  Artigas  and  the  disaffected      T^l  V^?T^  ^^"  P''^'«««« 
the  selection  of  a  HeutTnTnf  ,:.  '^^''*^  "^^  *''®  governor,  and 

November,  1815  tL/?"'  '"<' ,''f«'"«d  U  at  SipLip^,  i„ 
'ime  to  o^r^py  tLnrl^  ""I??:,.''''"'''!**  royalists  AeVird 
dissensions  smuEpT./f'?^',^'''''"''  ^"^  -""J-X-   Civil 

?«rdse<l  the   upremre^^UflLt  •'"""•    '"^"^^'  "•■» 
*  n  *i       .  executive  authority,  m  consequence  of  the 

,.,.  Sl^^'°«5t¥  Revolution,    Dean  Pnn...  m  - 

■■'  •-"•"^"  rroviuces. 
>0L.    II. 
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absence  of  Rondeau,  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  new  congress; 
but  before  it  aaaembled,  he  was  displaced  from  his  command,  by 
a  pojNsbur  rovolution,  and  Balcarce  appointed  to  succeed  him ; 
ukmL  life  niao  was  soon  removcu  by  tue  popu»ar  voice,  and  the  go- 
vernment placed  in  the  hands  of  a  co:nmittee.  Notwithstanding 
these  commotions,  the  new  congress  assembled  in  Tucuman,  and 
their  first  act  was  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  director.  Don 
J.  M.  Pueyredon  was  elevated  to  the  supreme  executive  authori- 
ty, which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants,  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  repeated  revolutions,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
frt^Mb  of-  liberty.  Pueyredon  commenced  his  admmistration 
with  energy ;  he  gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  Peru  to  gene- 
ral Belgrano,  and  sent  troops  to  re-enforce  San  Martin,  who  w&s 
defending  the  frontiers  of  the  country  bordering  on  Chili.  But 
he  found  the  republic  in  a  general  state  of  anarchy ;  not  only  the 
Orientals  under  Artigas,  opposed  the  government,  but  Santa  Fe 
maintained  its  independence,  and  Cordova  and  other  cities  refused 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  capital  was 
charged  with  arrogating  every  thing,  and  of  assuming  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  Those  opposed  to  the  government  were  in 
favour  of  a  federative  system,  securing  to  all  the  provinces  an  hi- 
fluence  according  to  their  population.  Previous  to  this  time,  a 
corps  of  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  sent  against  Santa 
Fe,  under  E.  D.  Velis,  which  being  aided  by  a  small  squadron, 
the  inhabitants,  seeing  no  chance  of  defending  the  city,  resolved 
to  abandon  it,  and  all  fled,  leaving  every  thing  they  could  not  re- 
move to  their  invaders.  So  inveterate  was  their  animosity  against 
Buenos  Ayres.  Having  captured  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  they 
not  long  after  returned  and  besieged  their  invaders  in  tlieir  own 
capital.  Affairs  being  in  this  situation,  the  director  sent  deputies 
to  attempt  an  accommodation  with  Santa  Fe ;  but  before  they 
arrived,  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  evacuated  the  city  and 
gone  down  the  river.  The  threatened  invasion  by  the  Portu- 
guese, rendered  the  director  more  anxious  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Artigas,  to  whom  he  sent  a  deputy  and  a  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  offering  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  hei  wanted 
to  enable  him  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  Artigas  received 
the  supplies,  but  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  congress  issued  a  manifesto,  deploring  the  disorders,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  obedience,  and  threatening  the  disturbers  of 
tiie  pid^ic  tranquillity ;  but  it  produced  no  effect. 

The  congress,  cm  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  in  a  short,  yet  solemn 
♦leciaration,  announced  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  a  manifesto  was  published,  assigning,  at 
greater  length,  the  reasons  which  moved  them  to  a  separation. 
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to  make  a  second  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Irtigaa^  and  com- 
missioner were  appointed  tc>  treat  with  him.     A  treTty  was  finally 
concluded  wherem  it  was  stipulated  that  the  province  if  the  Banda 
Onental  should  acknowledgo  the  authority  of  ihe  govermn™ of 
Buenos  A.vres ;  that  ,t  should  send  members  to  the  congress,  and 
that  the  government  should  immediately  furnish  troops  fo-  iti  de- 
ence.     This  event  occasioned  great  joy  with  the  inhabitants,  on 
botn  sides  of  the  river ;  which,  however,  was  soon  checked,  bv 
mformation  that  the  Orientals  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty    ii^.i^ 
enced,  as  was  supposed,  by  Artigas.    The  executive  of  the  United 
1  rovmces  renionstrated  with  the  Portuguese  general,  LecoK  and 
warned  him  of  the  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifia- 
ble invasion,  but  without  any  eflBct.     His  pretext  was,  that  tho 
disorders  and  anarchy  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  rendered  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  country,  to  prevent  the  contagion  from 
spreadmg  into  Brazil.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  raged  in  Upper  Peru,  where  colonel 
m.  A.  l-adilla  checked  the  progress  of  the  bloody  Facon.     To 
oppose  the  successful  career  of  Padilla,  the  enemy  despatched 
1000  men  towards  Laguana.     Padilla  prepared  to  meet  the  as- 
sailants,  and  entrusted  to  his  captains  the  defence  of  seveial 
posts,  and  one  to  the  command  of  his  wife ;  the  enemy  made  a 
turious  assault,  but  was  completely  repulsed  and  routed,  and  this 
heroic  female,  desenring  of  Spartan  renown,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  presenting  to  her  husband  a  standard  of  the  enemy,  taken 
with  her  own  hands.     Padilla  pursued  the  fugitives  in  every  di- 
rection, drivmg  such  as  escaped  into  the  town  of  Chuquisaca 
where  they  were  shut  up.     The  wife  of  Padilla,  for  her  heroic 
conduct,  was  rewarded  by  the  government  with  the  comnJasion 
and  pay  of  a  lieutonant  colonel. 

Another  victory  was  obtained  over  a  body  of  Spaniards  of  1000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Facon,  in  person,  by  the  patriot  offi- 
cer Wames,  the  royalists  being  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In 
Salta  and  Jujuy,  general  Guemes,  with  a  formidable  <nierrilk 
orce,  and  numerous  othor  corps  of  guerrillas  under  different 
leaders,  constantly  annoyed  the  royahsts,  deprived  them  of  their 
conquests  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  finally  compelled  Pe- 
zuela  to  retreat. 

Internal  dissensions  and  the  voice  of  faction  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  disturb  the  public  councils.  The  removal  of  the  con- 
gress from  Tucuman  to  the  capital  was  deemed  expedient  for  the 
better  management  of  the  war ;  as  it  was  convenient  to  have  the 
amorent  departments  of  the  government  near  each  other.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  provinces,  who  desired  to 
have  the  congress  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  capi- 
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remove  tbo  capital,  which  gave  rise  to  new  comint>tioc3  and  dia- 
t|/rbances.  Don  Francisco  BorgcE  was  the  leader  of  the  fac- 
tions ;  and  a  body  of  veteran  ft-oopa  being  sent  against  them, 
they  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  their  leader,  Borges,  taken 
prisoner,  who  paid  with  his  'ife  the  price  of  his  factions' temerity. 
Disturbances  abo  occurred  m  the  province  of  Cordova ;  the  go- 
vernor, Antonio  Funes,  brother  of  t)io  historian  of  that  name^ 
although  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  prudence,  coidd  not  pro- 
tect himself  against  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  He  was  seized  in 
his  house  by  the  conspirators,  led  by  Bulnes,  his  son-in-law,  and 
thrown  into  prison  with  Sayos,  the  military  commandant.  The 
insurgents  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  Bulnes,  appointed 
another  person  to  be  their  leader ;  but  tho  governor,  obtaining 
his  hberty,  collected  a  small  force  of  miUua,  with  which  the  con- 
spirators were  dispersed,  and  took  refuge  in  Santa  Fe ;  their 
leader  was  taken  prisoner,  who,  with  several  others  was  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  were  condemned  and  executed. 
Tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  governor  re-established  in  his 
authority. 

The  boundary  beiwcen  tho  Portuguese  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  those  ot  Spain,  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  St.  lldefonso)  concluded  in  1777,  the 
court  of  Brazil  had  tnade  frequent  attempts  to  extend  its  linuts 
to  the  La  Plata ;  and  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  it  had  become  an  object  of  more  ir^portance  to  obtain  the 
territory  east  of  the  river,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  disti actions 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  would  afford  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object.     It  was  this  consideration 
which  induced  the  court,  of  Brazil  so  readily  to  b^nd  an  army  to 
Monte  Video,  in  1811,  at  the  solicitation  of  Elio,     Encouraged 
by  the  disorders  in  the  provinces;  particularly  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, which  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  measure,  and  urged  on  by 
Alvear,  Gaicia,  Herrera,  and  other  disaffected  persons,  who 
having  been  banished  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  retired  to  Monte 
Video,  the  Brazihun  government  resolved  on  invading  the  east- 
ern shore.     Troops  were  obtained  from  Lisbon,  and  an  a^my  of 
10,000  men  was  collected  at  Rio  Grande,  with  which  the  Portu- 
guese general  Lecor,  in  December,  1816,  invaded  the  Banda 
Oriental  in  three  directions.     General  Lecor,  with  5000  men, 
marched  by  the  way  of  Santa  Teresa ;  general  Silviera,  ivith  a 
division  of  1600  troops,  advanced  by  the  way  of  Semo  Largo, 
and  the  third  corps  of  3400,  led  by  general  Curau,  proceeded 
towards  Purification.     It  was  impossible  for  the  Orientals  to  op- 
pose this  overwhelming  torrent.     Rivera,  one  of  Artigas*  gene- 
rals, attacked  the  Portuguese  general,  Pinto,  at  India  Muerte, 
but  af^er  a  sharp  conflict,  was  repulsed,  wi'Ji  the  loss  of  half  of 
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i'lTT  11  "''''*:?''?  ""'^  *'"*  ^*'''^*'  ■^*>°  ^'  one  hundred  On- 
entali  fell  m  with  the  .ame  number  of  ih3  eneraV,  who  h»^n«Jrh 

ed  out  of  Maldonndo.and  attacked  them  with  «u'^^^^^^^ 
v/ere  iterally  cut  10  pieces.  Rivers  and  Fnr^cs  o"--"-'^'  --^^ 
ral  S.K.era ;  they  harassed  hi.n  on  la.  marcil^t  h^a^^^tX^e' 
sufriCi«r.t  to  engage  him,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  lo^nr 
whose  march  Artigas  bad  not  been  able  to  opno^7  jft„  Z' 
junction,  general  Lecor  proceeded  to  Monte  Video,  Xch  w^ 
evacuated  by  the  garrison  on  the  19th  of  January,  18  iT^d^S" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

fVarbdween  tlu  Portuguese  and  drtigas^San  Martm-^hi'  t^ 

Chacabuco-San  Mnriin  returns  to  B%eno3  Jlyres-.eve2  L 

hrcllf"''^r^'^^T  '^^  .- ""•^^  Orientals  Jents  ofkeZ 
m  Chth-parttestn  Buenos  £yres-^conspiracy-arrhhl  of  Za 

ynfrom  Cadtz-conshuttonproclaimedr-resignalton  ofPuZ 
-they  defeat  Rondeau  the  director-Pueyredon^s  partv  otcr 

m^/favZr  yP''!:tiSo^^^r  ofliuenos  ,ayres^llami- 
^ez  dejeated-~treaty  tvtth  Spain— arrivcl  of  Mr.  Rodney  mi 
^ier  from  the  United  Stat^-minister  sJt  TwasSoZ 

rneehngofcongres^evolutioninthe  Banda  Onmid^ondad 
Of  iiu  emperor  of  Brazil,  ^"'•mmc 

AFTER  the  fall  of  Monte  Video  mto  th<^  hands  of  the  Por*u 
fuZ\T  '^'  20th  «f  January,  1817,  the  right  wing  of  th^  Po^I 

mvo  df  r^  r"^f  ^"'^*"'  '""•'"^^^  ^«^"«*  t^«  Orientels,  aiKl  at  Ar- 
layo  de  los  Catalanos,  were  attacked  by  general  La  l\)rr«,  e4 

*  Bean  Fanes'  History  of  the  Revolation  in  tli.  J«it.d  Prn.Hju.« 
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manding  3000  men,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  officers. 
The  action  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary  ;  but  terminated  most 
disastrouslv  to  the  patriots,  who  were  defeated  with  very  great 
loss,  Amgas  occupied  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  with 
100  men,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  this.disabtroaa  result,  he 
was  surrounded  with  400  troops,  and  only  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
an  Indian,  leaving  his  baggage  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lecor  found  himself  shut  up  in  Monte  Video,  and  all  supplies  be- 
ing cut  off,  he  was  suffering  for  provisiono,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
privations  of  a  siege,  which  compelled  him  to  march  into  the  inte- 
rior with  2000  men  in  pursuit  of  cattle.  His  movements  were 
watched  by  Rivera,  one  of  the  Oriental  chiefs,  who  surprised  and 
attacked  him  several  times  with  considerable  success. 

The  calamities  which  now  afflicted,  and  the  mora  serious  ca- 
lamities which  threatened  the  Banda  Oriental,  produced  a  uni- 
versal cry  among  the  inhabitants,  for  a  re  -union  with  the  confede- 
racy ;  and  even  some  of  their  chiefv  were  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, believing  it  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  con- 
quest and  desolation.     Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  a 
correspondence  was  opened  ^vith  the  director,  who,  to  evince  his 
desire  of  an  accommodation,  immediately  sent  some  military  sup- 
plies and  arms  by  way  of  Colonia.     Rivera  consented  to  the 
union,  subject  to  the  provision,  that  it  met  the  approbation  of  Ar- 
tigas.     This  daring  chief,  influenced  only  by  ambition  and  a  de- 
termination to  preserve  his  own  power,  used  ail  his  influence, 
and  all  the  artifice  he  possessed  to  prevent  the  union.     The  party 
in  favour  of  a  union,  however,  was  numerous,  and  several  corps 
and  detachments  of  the  troops,  elected  Don  Tames  Garcia  their 
commander,  and  entered  into  articles  of  union  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.     Rivera,  after  a  warm  altercation  with 
Garcia,  sent  to  Artigas  for  a  re-enforcement  of  500  men  to  op- 
pose him  by  force.     Being  decidedly  opposed  by  general  Forges, 
who  expressed  great  honor  at  a  measure  calculated  to  enkindle 
again  the  flames  of  civil  war,  Artigas  sent  only  fifly  men  to  Colo- 
nia, under  the  pretext  of  defending  that  place  from  the  Portu- 
guese flotilla^  but  as  is  supposed,  with  the  real  design  of  uniting 
wth  Rivera,  to  make  war  on  the  party  in  favour  of  the  union. 
Finally  the  party  of  Artigas  prevailed,  and  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  b,cconimodat'Oii  passed  by  without  producing  this  >>- 
sirable  object. 

While  disorders  reigned  in  the  east,  which  cast  a  shade  over 
the  political  horizon,  a  more  brilliart  prospect  v.'as  opening  in  the 
west.     San  Martin,  then  governor  <o{  Cuyo  or  Mendoza,  had,  for 

Andes,  with  a  force  sufficient  for  the  emancipation  o^  Ciiili,  which 
was  groaning  under  an  exasperated  tyranny,  the  S;>aniards  having 
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re-established  their  authority  over  the  countrv   «n,i  k««'  '   j 

reqdred  a  return ;  but  the  conLnt  SL^ancf  ofTe  S;d  p^o 
vmces,  oy  the  royahsts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  rendered  if  nnil 
tant  object  to  the  security  of  the  repubu"^"at  th"?^^^^^^^ 
m  those  countries  should  be  overthrown.     The  invSn  of  Ch  H 
herefore,  promised  not  only  .^e  emancipation  ofTa"  coum^' 
V  lT,r^  '"  '^?  frontiers  of  the  UnitedVovinces  aLHo  a^! 
vance  the  general  cause.     But  how  was  this  to  be  effected     San 
Martm  had  no  army,  and  the  confederacy  had  no  means  of  raisin^ 
or  supportmg  one ;  its  affairs  had  never  been  in  a  more  deTo^? 
ble  condition  since  t!  .o  commencement  of  the  war.     The  pSvince 
of  Cuyo  was  thinly  peopled,  and  impoverished  and  devastaTed  by 
the  predatory  mcursions  of  the  Spaniards.     These  Sou  In^- 
circumstances,  however,  did  not  deter  San  Martin  from  hTs  So 
enterprise,  but  only  served  to  bring  into  requisition  the  wonderful 
resources  of  his  mind.     Such  was  his  influence  ove7tlTe  peonle 
of  Cuyo,  and  so  completely  had  he  engaged  their  Sec^ns  and 
confidence,  that  they  placed  eveiy  thini  they  had  at  hi  rpos^ 
They  voluntarily  furnished  him  with  600  slaves,  300  Ces 
0,000  mules,  and  contributed,  by  money  and  personal  exerdons 
to  the  construction  of  barracks,  and  providing  arms,  r^Sons' 
and  equijnnents.     They  furnished  the  means  also  of  cXSuS 
troops  from  Buenos  Aj'res.  ^onauciing 

r.n'!f''''TV^';'P^"*  ^"  organizing  and  disciplining  an  army 

composed  of  such  materials,  San  Martin  set  out  on  his  patrS 
nd  daring  enterprise.     He  had  to  cross  the  majestic  Andes 
00  m?lpT^  accompamed  with  baggage  and  artillery,  which,  fo 

300  miles,  presented  ringed  and  almost  inaccessible  summit. 

und  narrow  defiles  admitting  of  two  person,  only  abreast  aC 
he  g.ddy  verge  of  frightful  precipices,  where  eternal  frosts  S 

SX^t  P"'!^-  "''^\  ^^"'  P^^^^g^  ^'^'^  ^n  army  over  the 
and  .1  ffi^^u?.^"'"!'"  the  world,  is  an  achievement  more  daring 
tL  ."f  '^?  that  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  in  crossing  thf 
AJps ,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  the  page  of  history  that 

In  th  rt;Pn  H?  ;f  ? ''"'"  'rF^^^  ^^^  *"^  g^"»»«  *^  overcome. 
11  fi,  ^^'l'  *^^  ^'*'''^^"  '^"^^«  ^«re  vanquished  and  passed 
Hth  he  loss  of  6000  horses  and  mules,  and  a  few  menl^  The 
iibemtmg  army  encountered  the  enemy  at  Chacabuco  soon  after ; 
Si„u  \^terins,  who  had  conquered  the  Andes,  experienced  no 
a'viVr^i:-^  t  '""M«i«i»tig  iiie  mstruments  of  tyranny.  '  Seldom  has 
(un  ?  .  "''''■''  ^«"^Plete,  or  a  triumph  more  splendid.  « In 
"vcnty.four  days,"  said  the  commander,  »•  we  have  crossed  the 
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most  elevated  mountains  of  the  globe,  terminated  the  campaign, 
pui  an  end  to  the  sway  of  tyrants,  and  given  liberty  to  Chih." 
The  remnant  of  the  royalists  took  refuge  in  Taicahuano.  The 
inhabitants  formed  a  junta  at  Santiago,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  offered  to  San  Martin  the  dictatorship  of  Chili, 
which  he  declined,  and  this  power  was  vested  in  Bernando  O'Hig- 


gms. 


After  this  splendid  vfctory,  the  general  of  the  Andes^  as  San 
Martin  was  now  called,  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  concert  a 
plan  with  the  government  to  direct  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
republic  against  Peru.  As  he  approached  Mendoza,  the  capital 
of  Cuyo,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  town  liucked  out  to  meet 
him ;  the  youth  strewed  the  road  with  roses,  and  all  demonstrated 
the  most  lively  sensations  of  admiration  and  joy  on  beholding 
the  hero  of  the  Andes,  and  the  liberator  of  Chili.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  the  same  sentiments  prevailed,  and  preparations  were 
making  to  receive  him  with  every  mark  of  respecl  and  honour ; 
but  beiiij,  apprizet!  of  wha*  was  intended,  he  stole  into  the  city 
unobs^ryed,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  the  people.* 

General  Belgrano,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Pueyredon,  io 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Upper  Peru,  by  his  talents  and  ex- 
ertions, had  retrieved  the  disasters  of  the  republic  in  that  quar- 
ter.    The  Spanish  general  Pezuela  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  general  Serna,  a  less  skilful  general  than  his  p'edeces- 
sor.     After  the  death  of  Padilla  and  Merceces,  the  bloody  Facon 
was  successfully  opposed  by  Warnes,  Ganderilla,  and  Fernan- 
dez, who  pressed  him  hard  ;  but  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim 
to  a  higher  power ;  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  heaven  put  an  end 
to  .:«  days  and  his  cruelties.     General  Serna,  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous, resolved  lo  recover  the  provinces  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  obliged  to  abandon.     At  the  head  of  2000  men 
he  pushed  forwards  into  Jujuy,  but  was  so  closely  pursued  and 
harassed  by  Guemes  with  his  formidable  guerrilla,  that  he  soon 
had  occasion  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  After  several  engagements, 
in  which  he  sustained  considerable  loss,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
tinual annoyance  of  several  guerrilla  corps,  Serna  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  abandon  his 
designs  of  conquest. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Banda  Oriental  remained  essentially 
the  same ;  Erenu  and  Samanuego,  the  chiefs  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Rios,  made  some  concessions,  and  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion for  an  accommodation  with  the  United  Provinces  ;  but  Ar- 
tigas  sent  an  abusive  letter  to  the  director,  accusing  him  of  se- 
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y  attacked  and  defLted  by  a  detachmen.  oM^d^Z^Mhem 
by  Artigas;  a  re-enforcement  sent  under  colnn»l  nS? 

J.  .,«k,d  .■»..„  „„„  ^...X'isi'Er 

r/nf  u-    ^^'"S  discouraged  by  this  untoward  Rvent  was 

icenforcing  his  army,  and  preparing  for  a  grand  exoS  J?! 
Peru,  intending  to  strike  the  same  blow  there,^whth7e  t^^^^^^^^ 
sucn  important  results  in  Chili.     Alarmed  at  tWs  thrprtpnl  • 
vasion,  *he  viceroy  resolved  to  decide"he  fate  "  P^^^^^^^^ 

iv'5000"''^'  ''r  '^^'-  P^.^P^^^*^-'  embarlfdTn  army'^^^^ 

iatelv  af?e^.Th  "i  ""^•''  ^IT'  ^^'  Talcahuano.  Almost  imme- 
aiately  attei  the  landing  of  his  troops,  Osorio,  confidpn*  nfX 

ory,  and  despising  the  army,  and  the  gene  a  Xse  valour T." 
had  not  yet  tried,  commenced  his  march  for  the^aSl  of  Chnf 
Being  re-enforced  by  tlie  garrison  of  the  fortreLrShe  S 

sts  m  the  country  his  army  amounted  to  8000  men      He  JaTch 

arrSlca""ll*''  '  "^T  ^^^--P^--'  -d  advL'edt 
uras  lalca.     Previous  to  this,  the  divisions  of  San  MnrH„»! 

army  had  united  and  kept  up  a 'continual  sTrm Lhi^g  ^X 

royahsts,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  van  of  Z  "nfn^l 

^.s  attacked  and  driven  back  intX  st  eet^o^T^^^^^^ 

now  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  resolved  To  ^ttarkth! 

pa  notsm  the  night  in  their  encamp'ment.     Tltattack  w^^^^^ 

n  the  most  unexpected  and  furious  manner ;  and  the  indeZd 

r^s  were  surprised  thrown  into  confusion,  and  compleld^^^^^^^^^ 

W,^      "'  ""'^u  *^''  '""^^"^  «f  h'«  ^™)^'  retired  to  thipasTof 
Angulemu,  on  the  route  to  Santiago,  and  in  a  few  days  mThed 

xeH  n'  *^'  !f  P^"''  ^^^^'•"'  ^"  ^  ^^^rt  ^^'^^  by  his  own  incredible 
exertions,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabit  ^ts,his  army  was  re! 

Sand  o>T^""^''\""f  P^^P^^^  *«  ^i^P"*^  the  dom^iZ  1  of 

April  1818  iTf  ^"m  "  P^'Tu^^  ^"^P"-  H«^^  «"  the  6th  of 
2  7  1818,  WBB  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  actions  which 
the  records  of  the  rfivnlnHr-n  ;«  fi«.,fK  a  ^3-    i--   .    .  ." 

of  whir''  t»faa  ««.,  II     J  ~ '"  ""  "■■""■":  --i"-iiw<i  auora,  me  iesuit 
IW      ^^/^"^l^-  df  »-;;ve  and  glorious,     li  amiihilated  the 

and  p^tnKrT'/!?"'?'^  *^  ®^  ^*^*^"  »"  imperishable  renown, 
and^estabhshed  the  mdependence  and  liberty  of  Chili  and  PeTu, 
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San  Martin  was  uniyersally  greeted  as  the  saviour  of  the  couii 
try,  and  the  hero  of  the  revolution.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honour  due  to 
liis  private  worth  and  important  pubhc  services.* 

At  tiiis  period  many  privateers  were  fitted  out  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  saii*=^d  under  commissions  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  some  were  fitied  out  in  the  United  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  our  laws,  and  others  in  England,  which  obtained  commis- 
sions from  that  government ;  many  also  sailed  with  commissions 
from  Artigas.  These  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  atid  de- 
ati'O)  ed  what  remained  of  the  Spanish  commerce,  and  some  of 
them  committed  outrages  on  neutral  vessels. 

The  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  still  continued  between 
the  Orientals  and  the  Portuguese  ;  but  the  government  at  Buenos 
Ayres  took  no  part  against  the  Portuguese,  and  Pueyrcdon  was 
even  accused  of  secretly  assisting  them.  On  the  first  of  Ma) 
1818,  the  Portuguese  got  possession  of  Colonia,  either  by  force 
or  treachery,  and  stationed  there  a  garrison  of  1000  men.  About 
the  sa*nie  time  the  Portuguese  general  Curau,  with  a  force  of 
3500  men,  took  Purification  and  Pysander,  and  a  body  of  caval- 
ry crossed  the  river  Uruguay,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Puri- 
fication was  afterwards  abando/ied  and  the  troops  took  a  station 
between  the  Uruguay  and  Pysander.  Their  vessels  went  up  the 
river  to  co-operate  with  their  troops,  without  any  efforts  being 
made  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  preveut  it. 

A  strong  p?rty  existed  in  the  United  Provinces,  opposed  to 
the  administration,  which  was  charged  with  secretly  favouring 
the  designs  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Banda  Oriental ;  but 
the  principal  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  was  an  alleged  opposi 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  director  and  his  party  to  the  rights  of  the 
provinces,  which  complained  of  the  controlling  influience  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  opposition  were  in  favour  of  what  was  call 
ed  federalism,  or  a  different  system  of  government,  which  should 
give  to  all  the  provinces  an  equal  participation  therein.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  discovered  in  August,  1818.  The  plan  wa? 
to  seize  and  carry  off  the  director,  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  leader  arrested,  who  accused  three  distinguished  citizens 
as  being  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  who  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  acquitted.  This  conspiracy,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  sup- 
press it,  increased  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  director 
issued  a  proclamation  to  quiet  the  alarm,  and  preserve  tranquillity" 

^rs  of  the  United  States,  Messrs,  Rodney,  Bland,  and  Graham, 
who  sailed  from  our  shores  the  preceding  December,  arrived  ot| 
*  Funes'  History  of  the  Rovolulon  in  the  United  Provinces. 
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Buenos  Ayres,  and  were  the  first  public  functionaries  received 
by  the  republic  from  any  foreign  power  They  were  sent  by 
the  president,  as  apccial  agents  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  new  government. 
They  were  received  by  the  public  authorities  at  Buenos  Ayres 
with  much  respect,  and  obtained  extensive  information  respect- 
jpg  the  country  and  the  war,  which  th#  following  year  was  laid 
before  congress,  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  accompanying  docuhients. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  Spanish  transport,  which  had  sailed 
from  Cadiz  with  200  troops  for  Lima,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  troops  mutinied,  killed  such  of  their  officers  as  would  not 
jom  them,  and  compelled  the  captain  and  crew  to  conduct  the 
vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  mdependent  government,  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  re- 
pubhc.     On  the  12th  of  December  the  congress  passed  a  decree 
recogmsmg  the  independence  of  Chili.     Most  of  the  troops  of 
the  government  being  in  Chili,  under  San  Martin,  or  on  the 
trontiers  of  Upper  Perj,  the  Monteneros  or  hordes  of  Indians, 
disturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
With  the  mterior.     Early  in  the  year  1819,  the  Spanish  prisoners 
at  isan  Luis  revolted,  and  seven  of  them,  headed  by  a  general 
oHicer,  attacked  the  governor  in  his  own  house  ;  but,  undaunted 
by  then-  number,  he  defended  himself,  killed  one,  and  compelled 
the  rest  to  retreat.     Twenty-seven  of  the  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested, condemned,  and  shot;  including  one  brigadier-generBl 
two  colonels,  and  several  other  officers.     The  expedition,  which 
had  long  been  preparing  at  Cadiz,  occasioned  considerable  excite- 
•nent,  and  attracted  the  principal  attention  of  the  government, 
which  made  all  the  preparations  its  situation  would  admit  of,  to 
meet  any  force  that  might  invade  the  country. 

The  congress  of  the  confederacy  assembled  on  the  25th  of 
February,  and  the  session  was  opened  by^  message  from  the 
supreme  director,  who  speaks  of  tlie  dissensions  which  prevail- 
ed, and  of  the  conspiracies  against  the  government.  He  ^ays, 
that  « the  frequency  of  disorders,  and  the  repeated  instances  in 
which  he  had  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  punishing  the 
authors  of  disturbances,  and  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  malice  and  vengeance  of  many 
individuals  who  might  be  useful  to  the  country,"  and  adds  tha't 
he  would  resign,  did  he  not  think  it  would  have  an  unfavourable 
mnuence,  at  home  and  abroad,  under  present  circumstances. 
^iS  Urges  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  constitution  as  the  most  ettect- 
m  means  of  pacifying  the  disaffected,  and  restoring  the  public 
tranquillity.  "  The  threatened  expedition  from  Spain,"  he  re- 
ftiarks,  "  requires  preparations  for  defence  commensurate  to  the 
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danger ;"  and  recommends  that  the  provinces  assume  a  warlike  | 
attitude,  and  be  put  in  the  most  complete  state  of  defence ;  and  i 
intimates  that  "  tliis  will  require  a  head  possessing  more  military 
experience  and  capacity  than  he  can  claim."    Whilst  engaged  in  I 
{NTOviding  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  congress  were  also 
deliberating  on  a  constitution  for  the  state,  and  one  having  been 
prepared,  was  publicly  j«oclaimed  on  the  25th  of  May.     It  was 
formed  on  the  federal  basis,  and  its  principles  did  not  vary  essen- ' 
tially  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     It  presented 
the  great  features  of  liberty ;  the  legislative  power  being  vested 
in  two  chambers,  one  consisting  of  deputies,  chosen  by  the  people 
for  four  years,  the  other  of  senators,  elected  by  the  provinces  or 
states ;  the  executive  authority  was  vested  in  one  person,  called 
a  director ;  it  declared  the  equality  of  the  citizens,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  inviolability  of  persons,  their  dwellings,  &c. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Pueyredon,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  as  he  alleged,  but  perhaps  from  the  disaffection  to  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  apprehension  of  a  gathering  storm,  resigned 
the  directorship,  and  Joseph  Rondeau  succeeded  him  adinterim, 
until  a  new  director  could  be  chosen  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  Great  preparations  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  long  threatened  expedition  from  Cadiz  continued  to  be  made 
until  all  apprehensions,  from  that  quirter,  were  put  at  rest  by  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  which  defeated  the  expedition.  No  impor- 
lant  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Upper 
Peru  and  Chiii,  occurred  this  year ;  but  the  war,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  was  kept  up  by  the  indefatigable  Artigas,  who  with 
astonishing  perseverance  and  ability,  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test with  the  Portuguese,  without  any  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  whilst  often  at  open  war  with  it. 

The  revolution  in  South  America  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  forming  the  "holy  alliance ;"  and 
from  the  period  it  became  evident  that  Spain  cr-'.d  not  re-establish 
her  authority  over  her  American  colonies,  ...ere  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  allied  powers  seriously  meditated 
such  an  interference  as  should  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  those 
countries.  The  primary  object  of  the  allied  powers,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  all  revolutions  and  political  reforms  originating  from  the 
people,  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
free  institutions,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  concern  and  hostility 
with  which  they  viewed  the  developement  of  events  in  Spanish 
America,  and  the  probable  establishment  of  several  independent 
free  states,  resting  on  iiistitutions  emanating  from  the  will  and  the 
valour  of  the  people.  But  there  is  mure  specifiu  evidence  oi  tiicii 
hostile  intentions.  Don  Jose  Vaventine  Gomez,  envoy  from  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  Paris,  in  a  note  to  the  secretary 
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of  his  government  of  the  20th  of  April,  1819,  sayi,  that  "the  di- 
minution of  repubUcan  governments  was  a  basifl  of  the  plaos 
adopted  by  the  holy  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  their  thronM ; 
aod  that,  in  consequence,  the  republics  of  Holland,  Venice,  and 
Genoa,  received  their  death  blow  at  Yienna,  ht  the  very  t  me  that 
the  world  we^i  amused  by  the  solemn  declaration,  that  all  the 
states  of  Europe  would  be  restored  to  the  same  situation  they  were 
in  before  the  French  revolution.  I  also  expressed  the  belief,  that 
the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Aix  la  Chapeile,  had  agreed,  secret- 
ly, to  draw  the  Americans  to  join  them  in  this  poUcy,  when  Spain 
should  be  undeceived,  and  have  renounced  the  project  of  re-con- 
queiing  her  provinces ;  and  that  the  king  of  Portugal  warmly  pro- 
moted this  plan  through  his  ministers," 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  the 
allied  powers  in  1817,  it  appeared  that  these  powers  had  agreed 
with  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  that  ^he  manner  and  extent 
of  tLeir  interposition  was  to  be  determined  on  at  the  congress  to 
be  held  at  Aix  la  Chapeile.*  The  great  obstacle  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  allied  powers,  was  Great  Britain,  whose  commer- 
cial po|icy,  in  this  instance,  was  opposed  to  the  political  designs 
yf  the  aUlance,  and  to  her  own  political  views.  Her  commercial 
interests  were  the  strongest,  and  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
favour  the  designs  of  the  other  allied  powers  against  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  Spanish  America.  The  condition  of  the 
United  States,  fuid  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  government,  (the 
president  having  declared,  subsequently,  that  the  interference  of 
uuy  foreign  power  against  the  independence  of  the  states  of  South 
America,  would  be  viewed  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,)  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  de- 
signs of  these  powers. 

But,  if  the  obstacles  which  Great  Britain  nnd  the  United  States 
interposed,  prevented  their  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  by  force,  as  they  had  of  Naples  and  Spain,  they 
were  in  hopes  to  control  their  destinies  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  disguised  friendship.  Taking  advantage  of  the  threatened 
invasion  from  Spain,  and  the  alarms  which  it  excited  at  Buenos 
Ay  res,  the  French  cabinet  attempted,  by  intrigue  and  arUiice,  to 
establish  in  the  United  Provinces,  a  monarchy  under  a  European 
prince  related  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Rondeau,  the  director, 
was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  a  circumstance  which  favoured  iim 
bold  intrigue. 

The  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  a  conference  wit|i 


ardent  wiah  d'the  ministry  for  the  success  of  the  gloriouj  cause 

.  *  See  Prew^ent  Moaroe's  Message,  in  IBIS. 
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in  which  the  United  Provinces  were  engaged,  and  regretting  the 
obstacles  which  prevented  France  from  affording  them  assistance, 
aaid,  "  that  on  reflecting  on  their  true  interests,  he  was  convinced 
that  tliBse  entirely  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  government,  un- 
der whose  influence  they  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  peace ; 
and  that  he  firmly  believed  this  form  of  government  could  only  be 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  prince  of  Europe  at  its  head ; 
whose  relations  might  command  and  increase  a  respect  for  the 
state,  and  facilitate  the  acknowledgment  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence. This  measure  he  thought  alone  would  ensure  tran- 
*|uillity  to  the  provinces,  conciUate  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
even  lead  to  peace  and  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
country  on  the  part  of  Spain  itself.  He  recommended  the  Duke 
of  Lucca,  late  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  and  a  Bourbon  by 
his  mother's  side,  as  a  suitable  prince ;  and  said  that  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria  were  very  friendly  to  him,  and  that 
Er^gland  could  find  neither  reason  nor  pretext  to  oppose  his  eleva- 
tion. It  was  proposed  that  France  would  furnish  the  necessary 
land  and  ,naval  forces  to  render  the  new  king  respectable,  and  se- 
cure the  independence  of  tlie  country ;  that  the  duke  should  marry 
a  princess  of  Brazil,  on  condition  of  a  cession  from  the  govem- 
me-.c  of  Brazil  of  the  country  east  of  the  La  Plata  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  that  France  would  use  her  influence  with  the  king 
of  Spain  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

Gomez  informed  the  secretary  that  he  had  no, authority  to  ne- 
gotiate un  tliis  delicate  and  important  subject ;  but  that  he  would 
communicate  what  he  had  expressed  to  him,  to  his  government, 
which  he  did  by  a  note  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1819.  The 
same  intrigue  was  undertaken  wuu  the  government  of  Chili 
through  its  deputy,  Don  Jose  Yrizarri.  The  despatches  from 
Gomez  were  received  in  October,  1819,  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  Rondeau,  the  director,  communicated  them  to  congress, 
without  expressing  any  opinion,  but  urging  a  speedy  decision.* 
After  long  deliberation,  at  a  secret  session  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  congress  approved  of  the  project 
of  France,  subject  to  nine  conditions ;  the  principal  of  which 
were,  that  his  ni'^st  christian  majesty,  the  king  of  France,  should 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  including 
England  and  Spain;  that  he  should  facilitate  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Lucca  with  a  princess  of  Brazil,  and  procure  a  cession  of 
the  provinces  east  of  the  La  Plata ;  that  France  should  afford  to 
the  duke  all  the  assistatce  necessary  to  defend  and  consoUdate 

.1 L         J  i_    „;__ :il-!_   "i  —11  iU—  ^~_<.    £.Ua    I^^loyl. 
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kig  Monte  Video  and  Paraguay,  and  also  furnish  troops,  ships, 
*■  See  the  despatch  of  Gomez  to  his  government. 
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and  four  millions  of  dollars  by  way  of  loan,  to  put  the  countty  in 
a  condition  to  defend  itself,  and  secure  its  in(kpendence.  The 
design  and  result  of  this  scheme,  had  it  succeeded,  co  ;.ld  not 
have  occasioned  a  moment's  doubt.  It  was  intended  to  pros- 
trate the  republic,  and  to  have  estabUshed  a  monarchy  on  its 
ruins,  under  the  protection,  and  consequently,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  France.  If  this  daring  plot  against  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  Spanish  America  had  succeeded,  the  example  would 
have  been  laid  hold  of  to  favour  similar  attempts,  by  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  against  the  other  governments  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca. Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  South  America,  and  the 
cause  of  liberty,  there  was  too  much  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the 
people,  in  the  midst  of  ail  their  dissensions,  to  permit  so  degrad- 
ing and  pernicious  a  scheme  to  be  carried  into  effect.  And  thosa 
who  had  favoured  it,  were  soon  treated  with  the  indignation  and 
contempt  which  their  conduct  deserved. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres  wias 
invaded  by  the  Monteneros,  headed  by  one  of  Artigas'  officers, 
and  J.  M.  Carrera,  a  distinguished  Chilese,  well  known  in  the 
United  States  for  his  inveterate  opposition  to  the  administration 
of  Pueyredon  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  of  O'Higgins  in 
Chili.  The  director.  Rondeau,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  which  could  be  collected,  proceeded  against  the  Montene- 
ros ;  in  the  beginning  of  February.  1820,  he  was  defeated  by 
these  formidable  guerrillas,  commanded  by  Ramirez,  formerly  an 
officer  under  Artigas,  and  a  plain  guacho,  but  shrewd,  brave,  and 
violent.  Previous  to  this  disaster,  near  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
another  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  in  the  capital  against  the 
administration,  and  many  persons  were  seized  and  banished  from 
the  city.  The  dissensions  and  disorders  that  existed,  were  much 
increased  by  the  defeat  of  Rondeau,  which  produced  the  greatest 
alarm  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  occasioned  general  conifusion  and 
anarchy.  The  opponents  of  the  administration  were  now  em- 
boldened to  act  more  openly  and  decisively,  and  the  authority 
of  the  government  was  entirely  prostrated.  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
cmdle  of  the  revolution  in  this  part  of  Spanish  America,  which 
had  displayed  distinguished  patriotism,  and  made  immense  sacri- 
fices for  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  hberty, 
was  now  threatened  with  invasion,  without  any  army  for  its  de- 
fence, without  a  government ;  and  what  was  woroe,  had  become 
a  theatre  of  faction,  civil  war,  ara  intrigue.  Ramirez  was  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  within  seventy  miles  of  the  city :  the  congress 
and  director  proposed  to  treat  with  him,  and  appointed  commis- 
oiOurFa,  uui  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  would  not  negotiate 
until  a  new  set  of  rulers  were  appointed,  who  shpuld  be  free  from 
the  influence  of  Pueyredon. 
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The  Pueyredon  party  wliich  had  long  maintsined  the  ascen- 
liancy,  although  with  a  powerful  and  violent  ofi|KMitioo,  could  no 
longer  sustain  their  authority.  They  were  acoosed  of  hsving 
brought  on  the  country  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  it ;  of  having 
occasioned  the  dissensions  which  distracted  the  state,  by  their 
male-administration  and  violent  measures  ;  of  pr6moting  the  dis- 
graceful intrigue  with  France ;  of  preventing  an  accommodation 
with  A.tigas,  and  of  having  secretly  aided  the  Portuguese  to  crush 
his  power,  and  in  their  encroachments  on  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  of  entirely  neglecting  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  royal- 
ists in  Upper  Peru.  Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  these 
charges,  it  was  evident  that  a  conjuncture  had  arrived,  which  ren- 
dered the  fall  of  this  party  inevitable.  To  avoid  the  storm,  Puey- 
redon and  his  friends  fled  to  tlie  x'ortuguese  for  safety,  carrying 
off,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  large  sum  of  the  pubUc  treasure ; 
but  the  truth  of  this  was  never  established,  and  the  charge  was 
probably  wholly  unfounded. 

When  Rondeau  left  the  city  to  command  the  army,  the  con- 
gress, on'  the  first  of  February,  named  Don  Juan  Pedro  Aquirre 
to  fill  the  office  of  director,  during  the  absence  of  the  incumbent; 
and  on  the  5lh  of  the  month,  Rondeau  returned  after  his  defeat, 
and  resumed  the  directorship ;  but  on  the  8th  a  revolution  took 
place,  which  overthr>v/  the  administration,  and  dissolved  the 
congress.  A  provisional  junta  was  established  by  the  cabildo  of 
the  city,  which  assumed  the  government.  Manuel  de  Sarratea 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  city.*  He  opened  a  negotiafion 
with  the  erteray,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Ramirez,  when  Carrera  and  the  adherents  of  what  was  called 
the  federal  party,  entered  the  city.  Tranquillity,  however,  was 
not  restored ;  fcMr  early  in  March  a  counter  revolution  was  efibct- 
ed,  headed  by  general  Balcarce,  and  Carrera  and  the  leaders  of 
the  federal  party  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  army.  Balcarce  ^vas 
invested  with  the  powers  of  dictator  until  a  government  could  be 
provided ;  but  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  troops  on  which  he 
relied,  deserted  him,  when  he  immediately  made  his  escape.  The 
same  day  Sarratea,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  authority  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  officers  of  the  two  late  administrations  were  arrested, 
and  many  of  the  adherents  of  Pueyredon.  This  revolution  led  to 
a  discovery  of  the  disgraceful  negotiation  with  France,  for  import- 
ing a  king,  and  placing  the  country  undsr  the  protection  of  that 

*  The  £OTBTnni«nt  oontrtitnted  by  the  cabildo  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
vince oi  iouenos  Ayres,  which,  for  a  considerable  time  aiier,  stood  aione  > 
each  province  governed  itself,  or  remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  the 
absence  df  higher  authority,  iiit>  cabildoes  of  thu  caoittl  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces assumed  the  power  of  government,  or  vestea  it  in  a  junta 
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monarchy,  and  all  the  members  of  the  conp-ess  who  voted  in  fa- 
vour  of  this  measure  were  arrcsfad,  with  the  exception  of  three 
who  accompanied  their  signatures  with  a  protest. 

The  most  dreadful  factions,  anarchy,  and  civil  war  followed 
those  events,  and  continued  to  distract  the  country,  for  several 
months.     Many  valupSIc  citizens  fell  victims  to  these  disorders. 
The  seventy  of  t.ie  b.    m  fell  on  Buenos  Ayres,  although  it  wa.. 
lelt  throughout  the  provinces.     Numerous  governors  of  the  citv 
rapidly  suc-eeded  each  other,  and  such  was  the  state  of  alarm 
turbulence,  and  faction,  that  there  wo .  no  safety  o^  persons  or  pro- 
perty.    Ramirez,  Carrera,  and  Loj^ez,  were  not  pacified,  but  kept 
tl^  field  at  the  head  of  formidable  parties  of  Monteneros,  cutting 
oft  all  communication  with  the  interior,  and  threatenmg  the  capi- 
al.     Alvear  and  forty  or  fifty  oflicers,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  service  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  joined  Carrera  and  the  other 
chiets  of  the  Monteneros.     On  the  10th  of  July,  Martin  Rodri- 
guez, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
Kuenos  Ayres,  amounting  to  nearly  3000  men,  had  an  engage- 
ment with  Alvear  and  his  confederates,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
tage ;  they,  however,  still  continued  to  threaten  an  attack  on  the 
city,  which  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm,  so  that  no  busi- 
ness  could  be  transacted.     Alvear  contim  «5d  to  menace  the  city 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  August,  threatening  ven- 
geance against  those  who  had  some  years  before  been  accessary 
to  his  banishment  while  a  director. 

For  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  or  at  least  for  the  discomfiture 
ot  lis  enemies,  the  country  seems  to  be  indebted  principally  to 
Kodriguez,  and  general  Dorego,  governor  of  Santa  Fe.     Dore- 
go,  the  latter  part  of  August,  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Al- 
v^r  and  Carrera,  and  made  prisoners  of  Alvear  and  a  number  of 
officers,  formerly  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  service,  and  3  or  400 
^^^'  rL  •  T^^'"^  ^^^  several  hundred  troops  from  Chili,  and  the 
rest  of  his  force  consisted  of  the  Monteneros,  and  the  male-contents 
ot  the  United  Provinces.     Carrera  escaped  with  some  followers  • 
his  fate,  however,  was  not  long  deferred.     This  victory  promoted 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  order  of 
things.     A  junta,  which  was  chosen  from  the  city  and  country,  on 
the  26th  of  Seotember,  1820,  appointed  Rodriguez  governor  of 
/juenos  Ayres.     The  turbulence  of  dissension,  however,  had  not 
yet  subsided,  for  on  the  1st  of  October,  Rodriguez  was  driven 
irom  the  capital  by  a  desperate  faction  ;  but  on  the  6th  he  routed 
and  dispersed  them,  resumed  his  authority,  and  partially  restored 
tranquillity  to  a  distracted  city,  so  long  the  prey  of  factions  and 
civil  war. 

The  power  of  Artigas,  which  had  experienced  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes, was  completely  prostrated  about  this  period;  being  defeated 
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by  tho  Portii^ete,  with  >ho  loss  of  nearly  all  hii  onny,  Rainiree, 
the  chief  of  £btre  Rioe,  who  had  fbrmerly  adoMiwiMfed  the  mi- 
premacy  of  Art^n.  twined  hit  uma  againnt  him,  and  compeUed 
him  to  take  ruMige  in  ?en^ay.  Rodrigue?.  minirtuned  hn  au- 
tliority,  preaenred  the  public  tranquillity  of  tho  capital,  repealed 
th  ,  predatory  incursions  of  tho  Indians,  and  defeated  the  machi- 
Bations  and  hostility  of  th'^  desperate  male^contents.  Greai  disor- 
ders, however,  still  existed  in  the  provinces,  of  which  Carrcra  was 
regarded  as  being  the  principal  author  ;  he  continued  his  preda- 
tory incunuons,  and  oflen  committed  dreadfu'  outrages  on  the  in- 
habitants in  remote  settlements.  He  seem«>d  to  hv/e  become  a 
Ccsperate  and  infatuated  man,  and  to  be  bcr .,  on  destroying  every 
thing  within  his  power,  which  finally  b'*-  »upht  destmction  on  his 
own  head.  Ramirez  also  contmued  his  liostility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  threatened  ther  capital ;  he  had 
the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  3anda  Oriental,  formerly  go- 
verned by  Artigas. 

The  government  exerted  itself  to  oppose  him,  and  fitted  out  a 
floti.ia,  for  which  purpose,  it  pressed  some  of  the  seamen  of  the 
Ui,-?ited  States  to  complete  the  crew ;  and  not  only  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  i:*'rne  of  the  other  provinces  brought  considerable  forces  into 
the  field,  for  their  security.  A  wing  of  the  united  armies  of  Ccr- 
dovi.  and  Banta  Fe,  commanded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Bedoya, 
acting  governor  of  Cordova,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1821,  attacked 
Ramirez  and  his  party  at  Francisco,  on  the  river  Seco,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  Ramirez  was  among  the  slain ;  about 
200  0^  his  followers  only  escaped,  who  joined  Carrera.  The  time 
had  at  last  arrived,  which  was  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
torch  of  civil  war  that  had  so  long  spread  desolation  over  the  La 
Platan  territories.  Of  the  sevenu  leaders  and  chieftains  who  had 
risen  up  in  arms  against  Buenos  Ayres,  Carrera  only  reniained, 
and  the  fate  of  this  brave,  but  desperate  man  was  not  long  defer- 
red. ■  His  situation  l-'V,\  t/eccme  so  hopeless,  that  colonel  Manuel 
Arias  organized  a  rf  vo5v  tir^n  imong  h'.*  rdh*.  ents,  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  ^.  "  N>r  o.  Mendo"  V,  and  an  assurance  of  his 
personal  safety  as  weh  as  some  of  his  associates.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  total  defeat  of  Carreras'  party,  on  the  Slst  of 
August,  ^821,  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  hem  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Mendoza.  Carrera  was  made  prisoner,  and  shot  on 
the  4th  of  September,  in  the  pnblic  square,  in  the  city  of  Mendo- 
za, r,n  the  same  s^.A  where  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  executed. 
He  met  his  fate  with  that  courage  and  firmness  which  would  have 
excited  unqualified  applause,  had  he  died  a  martyr  to  liberty,  in- 


favour  he  asked  of  his  conquerors,  was,  that  he  might  bejburied 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  two  brothers 


Jose  Miguel  Carrera 


Jarrera  was 
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vir&s  R  brave  nuir,  poaaetwing  great  re8ource«  of  mind,  and  at  firet 
uudimbteoiya  good  patriot,  but  the  dreatklul  oonfliet  of  parties 
(hjappointod  anrfntion,  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  injury 
having  sacrificed  a  large  estate,  and  lost  iwo  brouiera  in  the  cifil 
wars,  rendered  him  perfectly  desperate,  and  equally  regardless  of 
the  maxims  of  political  justice,  and  the  dictates  of  self-pre- 
servation. 

Whilst  Buenos  Ayre8,vhi  conjunction  with  the  other  pre  vincv^g, 
was  exerting  itself  lo  bring  to  a  close  the  civil  war,  it  was  not  in- 
nttentive  to  its  political  situation.  Don  Bernauno  Hivadavia  was 
ap^>ointed  secretary  of  state,  and  Don  Manuel  Jose  Garcia  placed 
ut  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  the  departments  of  state  ^M  tr^umi- 
17  having  previously  been  united.  These  two  enligl  'cne<»  minis- 
ters, possessing  much  experience  in  public  affairs,  improved  by  4 
residence  at  foreign  courts,  and  enjoying  an  unusual  shai-o  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  undertook  a  general  ^formation  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  government.  Thv^  principal  opposition  to  i. 
reformatior  was  from  the  military  men,  tnd  the  partisans  of  Puey- 
redon,  who  opposing  the  new  ministers,  attempted  to  overthrov/ 
(he  governi  >ent.  Tho  first  object  of  the  gov^mment  was  to 
restore  peace,  and  conciliate  the  disaffected,  thus  t,  curing  to 
llie  state  the  services  of  all  its  citizens.  For  this  purpose,  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Ramirez  and  Carrera,  an  act  of  general  am- 
neety  was  passed  by  the  legislative  junta,  and  also  p  decree  by 
the  executive,  which,  with  the  exception  of  nine  persons,  per- 
mitted all  who  had  brgn  exiled  in  the  successive  revolutions,  or 
who  had  fled  for  their  own  safety,  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  tieii 
country. 

The  revenue  had  been  delapiikted  by  a  most  extc  .sive  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  the  new  ministers  boldly  attacked,  by  re- 
moving Don  Fernando  Caldeion,  the  head  of  ihe  custom  house 
department ;  who  had,  without  disguise,  encouraged  smuggling, 
and  introduced  corruptions  into  every  branch  of  the  revenje.  A 
new  system  of  tariflf  was  established,  and  duties  levied  on  tho 
nd  valorem  principle  ;  some  of  the  government  loans  were  re- 
imbursed in  a  gold  currency,  which,  with  the  reform  in  the 
revenue,  contributed  to  restore  public  credit,  jo  long  entirely 
prostrate.  Among  other  objects  of  reform,  was  privateering, 
which  had  become  little  short  of  a  general  system  of  piracy.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Forbes,  agent  for  the  United  States  at  Buenos  Ayrep  had 
veiy  earnestly  pressed  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  gov  jmment, 
which  finally  produced  a  decree,  passed  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1821,  ordering  all  persons  having  comniissicns  ti'om  any  of  the 
goveriiOtcnts  which  had  existed  at  Bueno»  Avres-.  to  aurrender 
them  to  the  minister  of  marine  within  a  j^iven  time,  aftej  which,  jf 
they  neglected  to  do  it,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates.     The 
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decree  also  provided,  that  in  future,  no  commission  of  privateer- 
ing should  be  granted  without  a  previous  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  stating  the  causes  which  compelled  it  to  grant 
such  commisi?!on. 

k  Whilst  zealously  engaged  in  reforming  this  existing  govern- 
ment, the  ministers  were  not  insensible  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  a  union,  and  general  confederation  of  all  the  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  the  disorders  qnd  contests  \«'hich  had  so  long 
distracted  the  country,  a  disposition  for  a  federal  union  was  mani- 
fested in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  availing  themselves  of  these 
favourable  circumstances,  the  several  provincial  governments, 
united  in  assembling  a  congress,  which  was  installed  in  Cordova 
in  September,  1821.  To  forward  the  great  object  of  a  union  of 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  on  a  federative  plan,  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  publish-id  a  project  containing  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  federation,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  manifesto  of 
the  executive,  unfolding  more  fully  the  views  of  the  government 
on  this  momentous  question.  But  such  were  the  existing  difficul- 
ties, and  sectional  jealousies,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  govem- 
ment  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  congress  to  adopt  any  plan 
of  union. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1822  found  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  the  internal 
enemies  of  the  republic  had  been  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  the 
country ;  the  voice  of  faction  was  silenced  ;  the  government  had 
acquired  energy  and  respect,  and  was  engaged  in  works  of  im- 
provement, in  forming  schools,  and  establishing  libraries,  calcu- 
lated  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  The  papers  discussed  freely,  and  often  ably,  important 
political  questions  connected  with  their  new  situation.  A  splendid 
edifice  was  erected  for  a  congressional  hall  on  the  same  spot, 
where,  in  1780,  was  reared  the  dungeons  of  Oruro,  in  which 
were  immured  those  accused  of  promoting  the  independence 
of  Peru,  Peace  was  also  restored  with  the  provinces  of 
Entre  Rios  and  Corientes,  a  convention  having  been  concluded 
between  them  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  ,city 
of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  14th  of  January,  whereby  the  parties  stipu- 
lated to  be  at  peace,  and  make  common  cause  against  external 
and  internal  enemies,  and  mutually  to  defend  and  assist  each 
other.  The  Portuguese  or  Brazilians  maintained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  province  of  Banda  Oriental. 
The  public  mind  became  more  and  more  tranquilized,  and  the 
government  acquu-ed  energy  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  disaffected,  however,  were  not  entirely  removed  or  conci- 
liated, as  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the  capital  on  the  23d 
of  August,  said  to  be  headed  by  Tagle,  secretary  of  state,  during 
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Pueyredon's  udministration ;  and  a  number  of  persons  were  ar- 
rested. It  did  not,  however,  occasion  any  commotion,  and  the 
public  tranquillity  continued  undisturbed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1823,  a  convention  or  a  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Spain  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Spanish  government  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cortes  and  Rivadavia,  secretary  of  state  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  was  stipulated  that  hostilities  should  cease  for  eighteen 
months,  that  the  relations  of  commerce  should  be  renewed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  that  within  the  time  the  two  govern- 
ments should  negotiate  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship. 
The  congress  authorized  the  executive  to  ratify  the  convention, 
and  resolved  that  on  its  being  ratified  by  Spain,  and  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  concluded,  twenty  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
voted  to  Spain,  to  mamtain  her  inaependence  on  the  representa- 
live  system,  provided  she  should  be  invaded  by  France,  that  kum 
being  the  amount  whi^h  the  chambers  of  Paris  had  granted  the 
king  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  Notwithstanding 
this  liberal  conduct  of  the  coupress,  the  convention  was  rejected 
by  the  Spanish  government. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1823,  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  minister 
from  the  United  States,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  a  few 
days  presented  his  credentials.  He  being  the  fi/st  envoy  ever 
received  from  any  foreign  power,  it  was  deemed  important  by  the 
government  thai  iiis  recognition  should  be  public  in  the  hall  of  the 
government  house,  attended  with  a  solemnity  and  splendour  of  cere- 
monies corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  But 
the  state  of  Mr.  Rodney's  health  would  not  admit  of  this  at  that 
time.  On  the  27th  of  December,  his  health  having  been  restored, 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  took  place.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  government  hiuse,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in  a 
coach  of  state,  attended  with  military  displuy  and  every  mark  of 
honour,  and  conducted  by  a  deputation  of  the  government  into 
the  hall,  through  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  where  he  was 
presented  to  the  governor,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 
Mr.  Rodney  delivered  an  address  in  his  own  language,  which  was 
interpreted ;  and  having  concluded,  he  preser/ted  his  credentials. 
Rodriguez,  who  was  deeply  affected,  made  a  suitable  reply.  The 
interesting  relations  thus  established  between  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  first  minister  from  any  foreign  power, 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  continuance.  Mr.  Rodney's  health 
was  not  re-estabhshed,  and  he  continued  to  laiiffuish  until  the 
IWh  of  June,  1824,  when  he  expired.  The  government  pass- 
ed a  decree  expressing  their  grief  at  the  event,  directing  his  h«- 
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rial,  with  pualic  funeral  honours,  and  providing  fo         erection  of 
a  monument. 

During  the  vear  1824,  the  poUtical  and  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  Provix  es  continued  tranquil  and  prosperous,  and  the 
governments  being  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  annrchy,  and  in 
-1  great  measure,  from  the  evils  of  war.  were  engaged  in  consoli- 
dating the  republic,  and  in  improving  its  condition.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence  of  the  stability  of  the  public  mind,  that  an  election  of  a 
new  chief  magistrate  for  Buenos  Ayres  took  place  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  and  without  occasioning  any  disturbance,  which  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  executive 
without  a  revolution,  or  the  employment  of  military  force.  At- 
tempts were  made  for  a  re-union  of  all  the  provinces  of  Rio  de 
!a  Plata,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  congress ;  and  a 
more  favourable  disposition,  both  in  tlie  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces was  manifested  for  this  desirable  object. 

in  October,  1824,  general  Alvear  amved  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  United  Provmces,  as  resident  minister  near  our  govern- 
ment;' and  on  the  11th  of  the  month  ,!,e  was  presented  to  the 
president  by  the  secretary  of  state.  In  his  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  says  that  he  was  charged  in  the  name  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  express  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  regard,  friendship,  and  gratitude  they  entertain  for  the 
magnanimous  expression  with  which  they  had  been  honoured  in 
the  solemn  recognition  of  their  independence.  He  adds,  that  the 
letters  which  he  has  to  present  to  the  president,  will  unfold  more 
fully  the  solicitude  and  sincere  desire  which  his  government  feels 
for  an  intimate  union.  The  envoy  of  the  United  Provinces,  how- 
ever, scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  before  he  retum- 
cd  to  his  country,  the  government  having  appointed  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  destined  against  the  royalists  in  Upper 
Peru,  where  the  Spaniards  otill  maintained  their  authority  over 
some  of  the  provinces  ;  as  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  which  ha  J  prevail- 
ed for  several  years,  had  made  but  little  effort  in  prosecuting  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards  ')f  Peru. 

A  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  convened  in  December, 
1824,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a:id  on  the  15th  of  the  month  the  execu- 
tive delivered  a  message,  which  unfolds  the  present  condition  of 
the  republic.  He  speaks  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  the  American  states  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  and  says,  he  has  appointed  ministers  to  Colombia,  and  also 
to  Peru.  ,«  The  empire  of  Brazil,"  he  remarks,  "  forms  a  con- 
tiuai  to  iha  nobie  republic  of  the  Unitad  States,  and  a  deplorable 
exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  American  nations*?    He 
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complains  of  the  base  and  low  artifices  by  which  the  province  of 
Monte  Video  has  been  separated  from  the  union,  and  retained  in 
subjection  by  force  of  arms.  Every  effort,  he  adds,  has  been 
made  with  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  to  induce  it  to  abandon  its 
usurpations  and  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  which 
might  prevent  the  terrible  necessity  of  war,  but  without  success. 
The  executive,  however,  does  not  despair  of  effecting  an  accom- 
modation ;  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  says,  that  the  principles  she  has  adopted  towards  the 
American  nations,  must  soon  result  in  a  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  Brazilians  still  had  possession  of  the  province  of  the  Ban- 
da  Oriental  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  but  in  April,  1825,  are- 
volution  took  place  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  which  liberated  it  from 
tlie  authority  of  Brazil.     Lavalleja,  Oribe,  and  several  other  offi- 
cers and  inhabitants  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
left  Buenos  Ayres,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  they  expected  to  have  found  200  men  'assembled,  who  had 
collected,  accordingly,  but  had  taken  fright  and  dispersed.    Haz- 
ing discovered  that  about  forty  jf  the  Brazilian  troops,  and  thirty 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  pressed  into  their  service,  were 
at  Arenal  Grande,  Lavalleja  and  his  party  appeared  before  them^ 
and  they  joined  and  followed  him.     Being  also  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  he  entered  Sariano,  and  re-organizing  the 
government  of  the  placo,  marched  to  the  Gallinas,  where  he  de- 
stroyed about  200  Brazihan  troops  who  guarded  it.     Here  La- 
valleja found  plenty  of  horses  and  provisions,  and  was  joined  by 
the  miUtia  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  by  many  of  the  Bra- 
zilians.    Re-passing  the  Negro,  he  marched  towards  the  Per- 
dido,  and  by  stratagem,  took  possession  of  the  person  of  Fructus 
Rivero,  the  Brazilian  military  commander  of  the  country,  and  his 
escort,  all  of  whom,  except  the  officers,  joined  the  party  of  La- 
valleja.     Rivero  himself   afterwards  joined  the  revolutionary 
cause,  and  publicly  burnt  his  imperial  uniform  in  the  streets  of 
Scinta  Lucia.     He  also  summoned  the  commander  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo to  surrender  that  place.     More  recent  intelligence  represents 
that  the  revolution  has  extended  throughout  the  province,  the 
whole  population  being  engaged  in  it ;  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  established,  which  had  sent  deputies  to  the  gene- 
ral congress  of  the  United  J*rovinces,  sohciting  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  expelling  the  Brazilians  from  Montevideo, 
hi  pursuance  of  the  sohcitation  of  deputies  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  congress  passed  a  ret     .don,  autho- 
iiiing  the  executive  to  guard  the  territory  of  the  united  Provin- 
ces from  the  dangers  which  might  arise  in  the  present  state  of  the 
iianda  Oriental,  and  to  re-enforce  the  Une  of  the  Uruguay. 
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Lavalleja  was  appointed  governor  arid  captain-general  of  tJiu 
province  of  Banda  Oriental,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  1826, 
h«,attacked  a  corps  of  Brazilian  cavalry,  2000  strong,  at  Lavandi, 
and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  Orientals  form  the  best  ca- 
valry in  the  world,  their  number  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  enemy.  "  To  meet  and  to  conquer,"  says  Lavalleja,  "  was 
the  act  of  a  moment.  The  charge  was  the  only  manosuvre  that 
took  place  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  the  most  obstinato  one  that 
ever  did  take  place.  The  enemy  commenced  theirs  by  a  heavy 
discharge  of  fire  arras,  which  was  dospieed  by  our  biave  troops, 
who  with  sabre  in  hand,  and  carbine  on  the  shoulder,  met,  en- 
countered, and  put  the  enemy  to  the  sword ;  and  aftei-  completely 
routing  him,  pursued  him  six  miles  with  great  slaughter.  The 
result  was  400  ki'  ed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  522  prisoners,  be- 
sides many  wounded,  and  fugitives  afterwards  taken.  The  entire 
province  is  now  liberated,  and  the  Brazilians  only  hold  possession 
of  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  After  carrying  on  open  war  with  the 
country  east  of  the  river  for  several  years,  anJ  a^  disguised 
one  with  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  on  the  12th  of 
Devember,  1825,  declared  v/ar  formally  against  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  immediately  published  notice  of  the  blockade  of  the 
port  of  B'jcnoa  Ayres. 

An  e  agement  took  place  between  a  party  of  the  republican 
troops  ai  a  detachment  of  Brazilians  in  the  latter  part  of  Janua- 
ry, 1826,  iiear  Monte  Video,  in  which  the  eaemy  was  defeat- 
ed, with  50  killed  and  wounded.  A  partial  engagement  of  an 
undecisive  character  has  also  occurred  between  the  blockading 
squadron  of  the  enemy  and  that  of  the  repubhc,  commanded  by 
commodore  Brown.  Neither  party  appears  to  have  sustained 
much  loss.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  compelling  admiral 
Lobo,  the  Brazilian  commander,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  to  fall  down  with  his  squadron  to  pome  distance 
below. 

Fortunately  the  provinces  are  now  harmonious,  arc  all  at  peace, 
and  united  on  some  pljm  or  other  into  one  confederacy,  the  form 
and  principles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  the  provinces  will  make  common 
cause  against  a  troublesome  and  mischievous  neighbour,  who  has 
so  long  manifested  a  c^  sition  to  encroach  on  their  territory, 
by  taking  advantage  of  t-oir  dissensions.  Fortunately  also  no 
enemy  now  exists  on  the  side  of  Upper  Peru,  so  that  the  pro- 
■i'inces  will  be  enabled  to  direct  their  whole  energies  against  the 
Brazilians.  The  republic  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  wa/  that 
it  posaeeses  the  materials  for  formmg  large  and  elHcient  a»'mies. 
The  military  force,  previous  to  this  war,  was  nearly  8000  strong. 
The  empire  of  Brazil  is  w  an  agitated  state,  and  already  exhibits 
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(lie  incipient  stage  of  revolution.     By  the  last  account^    Bo 
hvar  had  visited  Potosi,  where  general  Sucre  has  "  vetmn 
army,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conqulrrs 
of/  ..      ,ho  mtend  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  against  the  "mne! 

Zl  *K^"-  /.?^^P\*^^"'^^^*torofColomWaandp'ruX 
ses.es  the  laudable  ambition  of  being  the  liberator  of  all  s£ 
America  ;  he  may  beheve  that  the  „e"w  governments  Im  not  be 
Tit  o"r  h7f  ^  ''  exterminated  from  the  new  world,  and  every 

Tfe"^  WhenXirrfnT"*'"'"'  ''T  T^y  independent,  bu^ 

ifVi     }      r"^^^  ^^^^^  ^*'®  considered,  it  cannot  apoear  im- 

probable,  that  this  rash  step  of  Don  Ped;o,  should  bring  u^n 

row  n/r  "^^'^  *^'  Tl!"'"  ^^P"^"^«'  '^"^  ^-«"lt  in  thi  ovC 
throw  of  his  empn;e,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  which 

Shere'  ^he  n"  •'''  "T^  ''  "^^^.^"^^' '"  ^'-  southern  ^' 
ert  «nTL  ^'vJ'T  ^^  P^r^g^ay  i«  still  entirely  independ- 

ent.  and  has  no  political  connexion  with  Buenos  Ayres,  o?  any 
of  the  other  provinces  ;  it  has  taken  no  part  in  the  blood^  eve^s 

acy      Not  long  after,  Belgrano,  in  1810,  marched  against  the 
loyahs ts  of  Paraguay,  and  was  defeated,  on  the  rive? Tacuari 
^nthm  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Assumption,  the  Paraguays  eS 
ed  a  revolution,  without  the  aid  of  Buenos  Ayres!     They  de- 

Tnf  r  "Itf"^'  *^"  '"\"*  ^"""'•"^•''  ^"d  established  a  goTern. 
Jnent  for  the  provmce,  but  refused  every  solicitation  to  Sp 
with  the  confederacy.  There  were  at  first  two  par'i^.  one 
headed  by  Yedros,  wiio  had  commanded  the  troops^  wS  de! 
feated  Belgrano    and  the  other  by  doctor  Franda,  who  wa, 

dom  and'i'^'  ^'"i'  ^»^P«— ^  ^  g^eat  reputation  ?or  S 
dom  and  to  avoid  civil  commotions,  the  people  appointed 
them  both  as  joint  governors.  Dr.  Francia,  however^sooS  found 
eans  to  displace  his  colleague,  and  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  conferred  on  him  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  has 
over  since  exercised.  He  is  styled  dictator,  and  has  for  years 
ossessed  the  power  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  without  any  o? 

ot  support.     He  has  no  nobility,  no  c^  .rtiers,  and  no  favourites 
or  does  he  make  use  of  officii  patronage,  a's  a  means  of  maS 
IrchT?  ^his^s^endancy.     il;s  government  is  a  mixture  of  patri- 
laws   '  ut  ?'^'^  ^"thonty;  without  any  system  or  written 
aws.     He  exercises  nearly  ail  the  functions  of  government 

frjLl'."f!?^l^-_.,?^^^.«"*^„?.^-J  «ffi-rshe  employs,  are  a 
dopjir'T"'  T"  "/""^^"^^-  -^"^  pecuiiariy  submissive,  and 
vhinh  3'?'^'^^'.  ^^  t^«  Pa'-a^ays,  produced  by  the  Jesuits, 
whchstih  remains,  contributes  to  the  support  of  this  singula^ 
»i>L.  ii.  19  2  E 


ai8        HISTORY  OF  THE  EEVOLUTION,  &c. 
fOVMBBie&t ;  yet  the  strength  of  it  is  undoubtedly  military  pow- 

9Tf  M  tfic  u!CM»i.Cr  haS  CigaluZcu  a  uatiOn&i  jliuttiSl  Ot   6000  met]} 

a  part  of  which  are  kept  constantly  in  service.     He  prohibitfl 
the  fireedom  of  the  press,  and  excludes  all  foreigners  from  Para- 

Siay.  By  the  last  accounts  from  Buenos  Ayres  it  appears  that 
ivackvia,  long  secretary  of  state  and  of  foreign  afiairs,  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  confederacy,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and 
had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.   « 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Extent  and  boundaries — the  Andes ;  summtts  and  passes  of— ma- 
ritime border^  bays,  and  harbours — rivers— ^ace  of  the  country— - 

soil — climate  and  productions — desert  of  Aiacama — mines 

copper    mines   of  Coquimbo— districts— islands—Santiago^ 
Valparaiso — govemmenU— population — armyf  naey—commerc  e 
exports. 


THE  republic  of  Chili  comprises  the  tract  of  country  that  ex- 
tends from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  westward,  to  the  Pacific, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in 
latitude  25o  south,  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  latiti  Je  54o 
south,  according  to  some  authorities ;  but  according  to  Pazos,  it 
extends  no  further'  south  than  the  gulf  of  Guaytecas,  in  latitude 
420.  Its  length  according  to  the  first  description,  would  be 
about  2000  miles :  according  to  the  last,  less  than  1200 ;  its 
average  breadth  is  estimated  at  about  140  miles.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  the  desert  of  Atacama  ;  its  eastern,  the  Andes ;  its 
southern,  the  Patagonian  territory,  or  the  straits  of  Magellan;  and 
its  western,  the  Pacific. 

The  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes,which  traverse  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  skirt  the  whole  eastern  border  of  Chili, 
and  form  its  eastern  boundary.  The  highest  summits  in  this 
range  are  Manflos,  in  latitude  28©  45';  the  Tupungato,  in  lai.  33o 
24'' ;  the  Deseabezado,  in  lat.  35o ;  the  Blanguillo,  in  35o  4'  • 
the  Langavi,  in  35©  24' ;  the  Chilian,  in  36o ;  and  the  Coccaba= 
do,  in  430  ;  some  of  these  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  There  are  fourteen  volcanoes,  which  are  m 
a  constant  state  of  eruption,  and  a  gieater  number  that  dischnrfire 
smoke  only  at  intervals.  The  two  principal  passes  of  the  Andes 
lie  between  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  those  of 
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Putaipda  and  Patos ;  the  first  leads  from  the  ci*y  of  Mendo^a 
and  IS  about  200  miles  in  length  ;  the  latter  leads  from  the  city 
i!"  "'  '^"^  **  longer.  To  the  north  the  Andes  are  broad- 
or,  but  to  the  south  they  arc  said  to  subside  into  such  gentle 
slopes,  that  a  good  carriage  road  might  be  made  across  the  coun- 
try which  IS  unsettled. 

Waters — -Like  Peru,  Chili  has  an  extensive  maritime  border 
on  the  Pacific,  and  is  much  better  accommodated  with  bays 
and  harbours,  which  are  numerous  along  the  whole  coast.  The 
most  considerable  is  the  great  gr.lfof  Guayteca9,in  which  is  situat- 
ed  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  Few  cotmtries  are  so  well  sup- 
pHed  with  rivers  as  Chili.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  it  na- 
turally receives  the  waters  produced  by  the  melting  of  that  im- 
mense body  of  snow  which  annually  falls  upon  those  mountains. 
There  are  more  than  100  rivers  of  considerable  size  which  ruri 
westward,  of  which  fifty-two  fall  directly  into  the  ocean.  The 
principal  of  these  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  are  the  Huasco,  Lospontos,  Maypu,  Maule, 
Chilian,,  Ilata,  Biobio,  Imperial,  and  Valdiva. 

Surface,  soil,  climate,  and  productions. — Thvi  numerous  ridgfes 
by  which  the  surface  of  Chili  is  broken,  pre.sent  obstacles  to  the 
internal  communication,  but  such  as  are  no  where  insurmounta- 
ble. The  loose  composition  of  those  ridges  is  such  that  roads 
may  be  formed  along  their  sides  with  comparatively  little  labour ; 
and  whei.  made,  such  is  the  temperate  regularity  of  the  seasons, 
that  with  few  repairs,  they  may  be  preserved  for  ages.  But  the 
wide  desert,  and  the  lofty  Cordillera,  by  which  Chili  is  enclosed 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  presents  a  barrier, 
consisting  of  a  dreary  waste,  and  a  range  of  mountains  elevated 
in  such  ragged  masses,  and  reared  so  far  into  the  region  of  snow, 
that  it  is  only  passable  for  mules  by  some  few  narrow  passes, 
and  during  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The  desert  of  Ataca- 
ma  may  be  said  to  commence  in  Chili,  almost  immediately  aftei 
crossing  the  Juncal  or  dry  river,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  thence 
to  the  river  Salado,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles ;  thence  to  the  town  of  Atacama,  in  Upper 
Peru,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  by  the  way  of  the  coast, 
and  the  road  passes  wholly  over  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  where  the 
traveller  meets  no  living  ♦hing,  either  of  iJie  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom  ;  and  losing  sight  of  every  other  jnuide,  his  way  is  often 
only  to  be  directed  by  the  bleached  bones  of  mules,  which  have 
perished  in  attempting  to  force  a  passage  over  that  terrible  waste. 
Instead  of  passing  this  dreary  region,  it  is  generally  tboukht  safer 

aiiu  ii-ctiv^i  tu  t;iiiuu  lui;  aiccp  Cxaga   OI  me   niOUiil^aiS,  ttViii   iuKC 

the  road  leading  over  the  Andes  along  their  giddy  precipices, 
and  narrow  passes.     Travellers  and  post-riders  sometirLies  cross 
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the  deserts  of  Atacama,  along  the  lower  and  more  level  road ;  but 
few  or  no  traders  or  carriers  ever  venture  to  pass  that  way ;  nor  is 
I  it  presumed  any  military  leader  would  UghUy  be  induced  to  en- 
counter  its  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hostilities  alone 
that  route  into  Chili.  The  de'ert  of  Atacama  may  thc.efore  be 
considered  as  a  great  natural  barrier,  by  which  it  is  closed  on  that 
side  against  both  commercial  ard  hostile  visiters. 

From  the  Andes  the  inclination  is  so  great  that  all  the  rivers 
flow  with  the  rapidity  of  torrents,  and  are  therefore  not  naviga- 
ble.    They  serve  to  irrigate  the  vallies,  and  render  th*-  ;i  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.     The  climate  makes  this  method  of 
cultivation  absolutely  necessary— for  from  the  Salado  to  the  Ila- 
ta,  that  is  from  25  to  36©  of  south  latitude,  not  a  cloud  is  to  be 
seen  above  the  horizon  from  the  month  of  November  to  the 
month  of  May.     The  atmosphere,  during  this  period,  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  dews  are  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  is  the  heat  op- 
pressive.    The  proximity  of  the  Andes  tempers  the  air,  and  the 
mercury  fluctvates  between  70  and  8Qo  of  Fahrenheit,  and  rarely 
rises  to  86  degrees.     Thunder  storms,  so  frequent  on  the  east 
of  the  Andes,  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Chili.     Winter  com- 
mences in  the  month  of  May ;  the  cold  is  mild,  and  the  rains 
gentle,  and  unattended  with  wind.     The  rains  of  the  winter  fer- 
tilize the  hills,  and  the  plains  which  cannot  be  irrigated  during  that 
season,  afford  pasture  for  the  cattle.     The  spring  commences  in 
Septembe  ,  and  the  face  of  nature,  in  Chih,  is  then  peculiarly 
beautiful.     The  hills  are  verdant  and  covered  with  innumerable 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  plains  present  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of 
flowers,     r  ";,e  abundance  of  water,  and  the  pecuUarity  of  climate 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  raise  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  great 
perfection.     The  wheat  which  is  cultivated  iji  the  vallies,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  produce  seldom  less  than  forty  times 
the  seed  ;  sometimes  ninety,  and  on  the  best  land,  even  one  hun- 
dred.    Indian  corn  is  hkewise  cultivated,  and  produces  abun- 
dantly.    Bariey  is  raised  in  great  quantities  for  the  use  of  horses 
and  mules,  which,  in  the  winter,  are  fed  on  this  gram  mixed  with 
chopped  straw,  as  in  Arabia  and  old  Spain ;  hemp  and  flax  grow 
luxuriantly.     Cotton  is  here  and  there  cultivated  for  domestic 
manufactures.     The  chmate  and  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar,  but  th*'  mhabitants  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
procure  that  article  from  Peru  in  exchange  for  their  wheat,  and 
are  net  disposed  to  change  their  ancient  habits.     Only  a  single 
sugar  plantation  is  cultivated.     Rice  likewise  Vrould  grow  on  the 
low  lands,  but  it  is  also  brought  from  Peru. 

C^..^U  _i?ii :._-.^    II.,        ,1  !• . 

sjvsziii  ui  i*.w  i.,i.i  iiuiu,,  me  ciuiiaie  vauos  ;  iauvs,  areireuuent 
m  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  are  attended  by  storms  of  wind. 
The  grape  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  these  districts,  and  the  wino-t* 
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better  than  where  the  vineyards  are  irrigated  ;  tlie  olive  grown 
luxuriantly  throughout  al!  Chili,  and  the  oil  is  of  the  first  quality. 
On  the  banlu  of  the  river  Maule,  and  on  all  the  rivers  south  of  35o 
IT  there  is  excellent  timber,  and  the  whole  country  abounds 
with  forests  of  a  thorny  minosa,  which  makes  good  charcoal,  and 
is  in  general  used  for  fuel.  Mines  of  the  precious  metals  abound 
in  almost  every  part  of  Chih,  and  their  annual  produce,  in  pros- 
perous times,  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  of  dollars.  In  the 
year  1826,  a  silver  mine  was  discovered  thirty  or  fotfv  miles  from 
Coquimbo,  which  is  represented  to  be  of  the  most  extraordinary 
richness.  The  vein  is  about  forty  miles  in  extent,  and  the  me- 
tal is  said  to  merit  the  name  of  native  silver ;  it  is  thought  not  to 
be  mineralized,  but  rather  mixed  with  quartz  and  feldspar.  Sil- 
ver to  the  value  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  said  to  have  been 
dug  from  this  mine  in  twenty  days,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one 
year,  its  produce  will  exceed  five  millions.  Besides  the  precious 
metals,  the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo  actually  produced  during 
the  year,  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1818,  amidst  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  41,000  quintals,  which  were  shipped  in  foreign  vos- 
.sels,  chiefly  of  the  United  States. 

The  copper  mines  are  principally  situated  near  the  coast,  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  productive  in  the  v^orld.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  copper,  there  has  also  been  shipped  from  Chili,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tin.  Of  these  two  metals,  the  annual 
production  may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000  dollars.  The 
mines  of  iron  and  quicksilver  are  very  abundant;  mines  of 
lead  are  also  numerous  and  rich,  but  almost  entirely  neglected ; 
antimony  and  fossil  salt  are  found  in  great  quantities ;  salt  springs 
abound  ;  sal-ammoniac  and  salt-petre  are  also  abundant. 

The  republic  of  Chih  is  divided  into  the  following  districts  or 
provinces,  viz:  Copiapa,  Guasco,  Coquimbo,Cusco,  Petorca,  Quil- 
lota,  Melipilla,  Santa  Rosa,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Curico,  Maule, 
Chilian,  Isla  de  Maule,  Canquenes,  Lata,  Puchacay,  Conception 
de  Chili,  and  Isla  de  la  Laxa.  The  country  occupied  by  the 
warhke  tribes  of  Araucana,  extends  from  the  river  Biobio,  in  lat. 
2C0  gO^  to  the  39th  degree  of  lat.,  and  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pa- 
cific, it  is  divided  into  four  districts  or  provinces,  by  lines  run- 
iii.ig  from  north  to  south.  The  country  between  the  river  Totlen 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  republic,  is  called  Huilli  May- 
pro.  There  are  82  islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  32  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  Indians  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
The  largest  is  Chiloe,  180  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  breadth  of  60  at  the  widest  place. 

Tiie  citv  ol  -Santisiyo  is  situated  in  ths  diRfyir.t  of  Mftlinilla.  a»!fl 
was  founded  the  17th  of  February,  1514,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Yal- 
divia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mavpu,  in  33o  31^  south  lat. 
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Santiago  contains  40,000  inhabitants.  The  plain  oh  which  tho 
eity  stands,  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  certainly  to  the 
line  ;  and  it  is  believed  quite  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama  north  and 
^""^^.l^  *J?®  straights  of  Magellan.  This  is  the  omy  uniform  level 
m  Chih;  from  hence  to  the  coast  the  descent  is  rapid  and  broken 
by  irregulrr  mountains  and  vallies.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  city  rises  the  small  rocky  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  formerly  called 
the  mountain  of  Giidon.  These  insulated  hills  are  frequently  seen 
on  the  great  plain  of  Chili.  A  broad  road  extends  round  the  south 
side  of  the  town  like  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  and  separates  it  from 
the  suburbs,  which  are  extensive  and  well  built.  The  river  is 
broad  and  shallow,  and  in  summer  flows  in  several  channels. 
Ihere  are  in  Santiago  eleven  convents,  seven  nunneries,  four 
paroclnal  churches,  three  hospitals,  an  university,  and  a  mint. 

The  port  of  Valparaiso  is  situated  in  33o  y  Ab"  south  lat.,  in 
the  district  of  Petorca.     The  town  extends  around  the  bay  from 
the  castle  of  Saint  Antonio,  Tor  nearly  a  mile,  and  is  separated 
from  Almindral,  a  suburb  of  Valparaiso,  by  a  low  beach ;  the 
houses  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the  sides  of  steep  hills, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  shore,  and  extend  along  the  ravines 
of  Samt  Augustine,  Saint  Francisco,  and  Gomez,  the  ground  be- 
ing very  broken  and  rugged.     The  country  near  the  town  is  very 
barren,  and  all  the  supplies  are  drawn  from  Quillotta.     The  po- 
pulation  of  Valparaiso,  including  the  Almindral,  does  not  exceed 
6500  souls.     Conception  is  the  third  city  of  Chili,  and  is  consi- 
dered the  metropolis  of  the  southern  p<irt.     Talcahuano,  its  port 
IS  SIX  miles  distant,  and  has  a  fine  harbour.     Coquimbo  and  Co- 
pmpo  have  good  harbours.     Faldivia  has  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
coast ;  but  it  has  no  cultivated     >untry  around  it  to  give  it  in> 
portance.     The  city  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  off  this  coast,  was  the  residence 
ot  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  «tory  gave  rise  to  the  romance  of 
Kobinson  Crusoe. 

Government  and  popvlation.^Since  the  liberation  of  Chili,  in 
1817,  an  independent  republican  government  has  been  maintain- 
ed the  principal  part  of  the  time,  under  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
a  supreme  director.  A  congress  was  c  nvened  in  1825,  which 
named  a  constitution  for  the  republic,  which  now  forms  the  ba- 
sis ot  the  government.  The  independence  of  this  country  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  ChiU,  exclusive  of  the  independent  tribes  of  Indians, 
IS  estimated  at  1. 200,000  inhabitants,  most  of  which  are  north  of 


v^rmy,  navy,  and  commerce.— In  July,  1818,  the  regular  army 
01  thili  amounted  to  S400  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  which  wpre 
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28,960 ;  an  nrmy,  respectable  for  its  numbers  and  diicipUne,  Is 
stili  maintained,  and  ia  distinguishcii  fur  ita  wel!  kno\i^ii  tiervices 
in  the  liberation  of  Peru.     A  formidable  navy  was  organized  in 
1818,  and  has  ever  since  been  ^efficiently  employed  in  aiding  the 
great  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.     1  he  principal  article:, 
of  export  from  Chili,  consist  ot  gold,  siver,  co,)per,  tin,  wheat, 
flou  ,  hemn,  cordage,  hides,  tallow,  jerked  oeeff  vicuna,  and  gua- 
naco  wcol,  chincl.dla  skins,  and  several  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  figd, 
raisins,  &c.     The  trade  of  Chili  is  chiefly  earned  on  with  the 
United  States,  England,  and  the  neighbouring  republics.     Chili 
may  be  considered  the  ^-anary  of  Soutli  America.     The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  Chili  is  important  and  increasing ; 
from  February,  1817,  to  July,  1818,  there  was  exported  to  Chili, 
by  our  citizens,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  1,375,000  dollars. 
Besides  the  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Chili, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars,  the  opening  of  its 
ports,  which  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  its  independence, 
affords  the  most  important  advantages  to  the  whale  fishery, 
pursued  in  front  of  the  coast  of  Chih,  in  which  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  American  ships  are  engaged  yearly,  and  also  to  the  trade 
with  the  north  west  coast,  in  which  about  fiflteen  vessels  from  the 
United  States  are  employed  annually.     Great  advantages  will 
likewise  accrue  to  the  trade,  which  our  citizens  pursue  of  collect- 
ing cargoes  of     '.a\  skins  and  Sandal  wood  on  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  carrying  them  t6  China,  where  they  find  a 
ready  market,  and  the  avails  purchase  a  home  cargo  of  great 
value.    The  settlement  on  Colombia  river  will  Ultimately  maintain 
an  important  trade  with  Chili,  which  wi.  afford  a  good  market  for 
ship,  and  other  timber;  with  whic'  that  country  abounds. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Esfahlishmml  of  a  junta — disturbance  at  SantiagO'—con^reas  call- 
ed^complainta  as  to  the  mode  o/oh^Uon—^neasures  0/  the  con- 
^''raT^-  ^*  ^^'^**'''»'<"''^  ^y  '/*«  Can^eras— their  administration 
^Chtlt  tnvadedfrom  Pem— events  of  the  u  -^-evolution  in  the 
government-^freaty  concluded— dissensions  0  >iong  the  patriots 
—success  of  the  royalisls— their  authonty  re-  .dablished- -erpe- 
dtti:,.i  of  San  Martin— victory  at  Chacahaco—emancipatioiiof 
the  country— O'Higgins  appointed  director— expedition  fr^m 
i  .11— defeat  of  the  patriots— ^icto^-y  of  Maypu—ita  effects- 
squadron  under  lord  Cochrane— expedition  to  Peru— war  with 
the  Jiraucanian  Indians  and  Bcnevidea— piracies  of  Benevidea 
-resignation  of  O' Higghis— establishment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment— general  Freyre  chosen  director— Chili  affords  further 
succour  to  Peru— its  fleet  blockades  Callao—tts  exploits—expe- 
dition to  Chiloe — state  of  the  country — conclusion^ 

THE  first  revoh  Jonary  movement  in  Chili  occurred  in  San- 
tiago, where  the  in  labitants,  in  July,  1810,  compelled  the  cap- 
tam-goneral  to  resi^j.-,  and  count  de  la  Conquista  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  who  tavoured  a  revolution.  He  called  together 
the  most  respectable  land-holders,  in  September,  1810,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  f 
Spain,  and  to  decide  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  The 
result  was  the  creation  of  a  junta,  of  which  the  count  de  la  Con-  * 
quista  was  president.  The  junta  determined  on  assemblinff  a 
congress,  and  pre.jribod  regulations  for  the  choice  of  represin- 

tativpo        T'liQ   <>1<>^4^^^^  i^  c^^i.: A--1-      >  _    ..        i^.  .        - 

-    "■■ '■■-    ■^ "-•-!»•-•"  ill  ;^aiiuagu    luuu    piaCc    0«   UitJ    iiiii   Oi' 

Apnl,  1811,  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  under  Don  J.  Figue- 
roa,  was  stationed  in  the  square  of  the  consulado  to  preserve  or- 
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der.  This  officer,  although  a  Spaniard,  had  declared  in  favour  ot 
the  revolution,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  junta;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, tie  had  formed  a  faction  against  it,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
situation,  and  of  the  occasion  to  tempt  to  crush  the  revolution 
A  skirmish  ensued  between  the  troops  that  adhered  to  Figueroa' 
and  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  junta,  in  which  fifty  or  aixfi 
men  v,  ore  ki 'ed.  The  result  was  favourable  to  the  popular 
caus^  and  the  leading  conspirators  were  seized  and  banished,  ex- 
cept h  igueroa,  who  was  executed.  After  this  the  royal  audien- 
cia  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  vested  in  a  new  tribunal. 

The  election  of  deputies  to  the  congress  was  made  aoccr/^h,^ 
to  the  regulation  of  the  junta,  which  prescribed  the  number  for 
each  municipality,  but  not  according  to  the  population.     There 
was  consequently  little  equality  in  the  representation  of  different 
tmvns,  which  occasioned  complaints  and  remonstrauoes.     The 
three  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Carrera,  sons  of  a  wealthy  land- 
holder in  Santiago,  joined  in  the  chmours,  and  put  themselves  at 
the  head  ot  the  disaffected,  of  which  the  military  of  that  city  form- 
ed a  part.     The  congress  admowledged  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation in  the  representation,  which  being  made,  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  the  congress  resumed  its  session.     It  passed  a 
decree  declaring  that  sU  Spaniards  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  should  leave  the  country  within  six  months, 
m  which    enod  they  might  dispose  of  their  property  and  remove 
wuh  all  their  effects.     The  congress  also  enacted  many  salutary 
laws  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuser  of  the  old  system ;  the  cu- 
rates were  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  not  by  their  pa- 
nshioners ;  the  children  of  slaves  born  in  future  were  declared 
tree,  and  the  restrictions  were  removed  from  commerce ;  the  an- 
cient law  by  which  government  disposed  of  places  in  the  munici- 
palities,  was  abrogated,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  members  of 
the  mumcipahties  should  be  elected  annually ;  many  useless  offi- 
ces were  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  others  reduced.     A  manu- 
factory  ot  fire-arms,  and  a  military  school,  called  artilleria  prac- 
ilea,  were  estabhshed,  and  the  powers  of  the  junta  prescribed. 

Notwithstanding  these  revolutionary  measures,  Abascal,  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  remained  on  apparent  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  new  government. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  first  attempt,  the  Carreras 
tornied  a  plan  for  effecting  a  revolution,  and  plac. ng  themselves 
at  the  head  of  that  government.  And  their  connexion  wjtii  the 
army,  one  being  major  in  the  grenadiers,  and  another  icaptain  in 
l«l,!f?j  ''^'  ^*^'^J*f*^^  *^®  success  of  their  enterprise.  Having 
acqmre«  an  aseeriuuiicy  over  the  uoops,  and  placing  themselves 
at  their  head,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1811,  they  compelled 
congress  to  depose  the  junta,  and  appoint  three  new  members,  of 
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whom  J.  M.  Carrera  was  one.  This  jui.ta,  the  offsprinff  of  vio- 
lence  and  usurpation,  immediately  attempted  to  render  itself  ab- 
solute ;  a  new  regiment  of  cavalry  was  formed,  and  J.  M.  Carre- 
ra placed  at  its  head  ;  and  having  strengthened  themselves  suffi- 
ciently, on  the  2d  of  December  they  dissolved  the  congress.  The 
junta  now  ruled  without  control,  relying  for  its  support  entirely 
on  the  miUtary,  who  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  Carreras. 

The  administration  of  the  Carreras  occasioned  opposition  and 
disaffection,  which  surrounded  them  with  difficulties  and  dangers  • 
one  conspiracy  against  them  was  formed  after  another,  four  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  suppressing.  At  length,  to  increase 
their  embarrassments,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  J. 
M.  Cabrera  withdrew  from  the  government ;  but  a  reconciliation 
having  been  effacted,  he  resumed  his  former  situation  in  October, 
1812. 

These  dissensions  and  disorders  in  Chili  induced  the  viceroy 
of  Lima  to  send  an  expedition  against  that  country,  under  o-ene- 
ral  Pareja,  which  early  in  the  year  1813,  attacked  and  took^pos- 
session  of  the  post  of  Talcahuano  without  resistance.  From  this 
place  he  advanced  to  La  Conception,  where  the  garrison  declared 
in  his  favour,  which  increased  his  force  to  4000  men.  He  march- 
ed towards  the  river  Maule. 

To  oppose  Pareja,  J.  M.  Carrera,  leaving  his  brother,  Juan 
Jose,  m  his  place  m  the  government,  marched  at  the  head  of 
6000  men,  and  approached  the  royal  army.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  Apnl,  1813,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  surprise 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  encampment.  This  attack  was 
successful,  but  not  without  great  loss  to  the  patriots.  It  however 
induced  Pareja  to  retire  to  Chilian,  where  he  erected  fortifica- 
tions for  his  security ;  and  the  garrisons  which  he  had  left  at  Tal- 
cahuano and  La  Conception,  were  obHged  to  capitulate  :  but 
their  commanders  escaped  to  Peru. 

To  free  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  Carreras,  the  junta 
sent  Juan  Jose  Carrera  to  the  army,  and  filled  his  place,  so  that 
<t  now  consisted  of  J.  A.  Perez,  A.  Ey^aguirre,  and  M.  Infante. 
1  iiey  removed  to  the  town  of  Talca,  near  the  seat  of  war,  the  bet- 
ter to  direct  its  operations  and  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try.  J.  M.  Carrera  continued  to  command  the  army,  and  go- 
verned without  restraint  over  the  country  where  his  troops  were 
stationed  ;  at  length  his  conduct  and  the  devastations  of  his  army 
so  exasperated  the  people  throughout  the  intendancy  of  La  Con- 
ception, that  they  declared  for  the  royalists.  It  was  deemed  nc- 
ceisary  to  remove  from  the  command  of  the  armv  a  man  wh..  u^d 
t&mted  himself  so  obnoxious -o  the  people.  'Carrera  was  ac- 
corchngly  displaced  by  the  junta,  and  colonel  O'Higgins  appointed 
to  succeed  bim,  and  CQionel  M'Kenna,  second  in  command,  on 
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the  24th  of  November,  1813.  Carrera  refused  to  relinquish  the 
command,  but  being  abandoned  by  the  army,  he  was  compelleri 
to  yield,  and  on  his  way  to  Santiago,  with  his  brother  Luis,  both 
were  taken  by  a  party  of  royalists,  and  conducted  to  Chilian. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Spanish  forces  remained  at  Chilian,  and 
no  important  military  operations  took  place.     On  the  death  of 
their  commander,  Pereja,  general  Gainza  arrived  from  Lima 
with  re-enforcements,  and  took  the  command.     On  the  19th  of 
March,  1814,  Gainza  attacked  M'Kenna  with  one  division  of 
the  Chilian  army,  encamped  at  El  Membrillal,  twelve  miles  from 
Chilian,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  the  next  day  O'Higgins. 
who  had  come  to  the  relief  cf  M'Kenna,  engaged  the  royal  army 
with  success,  and  it  suffered  severely.     Not  discouraged  by  these 
checks,  Gainza  resolved  to  march  against  Santiago,  which  was 
in  a  defenceless  condition ;  and  advancing  rapidly,  the  royalists 
crossed  the  Maule,  and  O'Higgins  pursuing  them,  encc\mped  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     In  the  night  O'Higgins  crossed 
the  river  with  1      army  without  destroying  his  eucamp'.nent.  by 
which  movement  Gainza  was  completely  deceive  1 ;  being  so  sur- 
prised in  the  morning  at  seeing  an  army  before  him,  and  an  en- 
campment in  his  rear,  which  he  supposed  filled  with  troops, 
he  abandoned  his  plan  and  retired  to  the  town  of  Talca,  which  he 
had  taken  a  few  days  before.     O'Higgins  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Santiago,  and  cut  off  that  of  the  enemy  with  Chilian. 

The  fall  of  Talca  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and 
-courage  in  the  junta,  who  left  the  town  several  days  before  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  took  off  a  part  of  the  garrison  for  their 
own  security.  This  occasioned  a  revolution  ;  the  junta  was  de- 
posed, and  the  government  entrusted  to  Don  F.  Lastra,  governor 
of  Valparaiso,  who  was  styled  supreme  director.  At  this  time, 
propositions  for  an  accommodation  were  received  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Lima,  brought  by  captain  Hillyar  of  the  British  frigate 
Phoebe,  which  induced  Lastra  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Santiago,  which  decided  that  the  director  should 
propose  terms  of  capitulation  to  general  Gain  .  The  result  was 
a  capitulation,  on  the  5th  of  May,  whereby  Gainza  and  his  troops 
were  to  re-embark  for  Lima  within  two  months,  and  to  leave  the 
places  he  then  occupied,  in  the  same  state  of  military  defence  as 
he  had  found  them.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  viceroy 
should  acknowledge  the  government  of  Chili,  and  alJ  'he  changes 
which  had  been  made,  and  that  Chili  should  send  a  certain  num- 
ber of  deputies  to  the  cortes  of  Spain,  as  members  of  that  body. 
Two  colonels  were  delivered  by  each  party  as  hostages,  and  peace 
was  restored  for  a  season.  The  only  object  of  the  Spanish 
'chiefs,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to  ^  a  in  time  and  save  their 
-•my,  as  Gainza,  under  various  pretences,  refused  to  fulfil  ♦'    ar- 
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ficlsa  of  the  treaty,  and  by  this  base  expedient  preserved  his  army 
until  general  Osorio  arrived  with  re-enforcements  from  Lima. 

The  two  Carreraa  having  made  their  escape  from  Chilian,  ex- 
erted all  their  influence  to  rouse  their  adherents,  and  form  a  party 
subservient  to  their  ambiUon.     By  the  assistance  of  their  parti- 
sans, and  by  bribing  the  troops  at  Santiago,  they  deposed  Lastra 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1814,  and  re-estabUshed  the  junta.     J.  M. 
Carrera,  M.  M.  Ursua,  and  J.  Urive  were  the  members.     This 
revolution,  effected  by  force  and  corruption,  excited  much  indig- 
nation with  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  attachment  to  Lastra,  as  from  hostility  to  the  Carreras,  and 
disapprobation  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  again  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs.  At  the  desire  of  the  inliabitants, 
U  Higgms  marched  with  his  troops  towards  the  capital.     Some 
skirmishing  took  place  between  the  troops  of  O'Higgins  and  thoee 
of  Carrera,  and  when  a  decisive  action  was  on  the  eve  of  beinc 
fought,  and  brethren  engaged  in  the  sanie  cause,  were  about  to 
shed  each  other's  blood,  a  deputy  arrived  from  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, Osono,  with  mteUigence,  that  Abascal,  the  viceroy  of  Lima 
disapproved  of  the  capitulation.     This  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war' 
and  the  immment  danger  of  the  countrv  induced  O'Higfiins  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  junta.     Ca.  rera,  under  pretence  of 
newly  organizing  the  army,  dismissed  such  of  the  officers  as  he 
considered  unfriendly  to  himself,  many  of  whom  happened  to  be 
the  best  officers  m  the  service.     This  occasioned  discontent 
ainong  the  troops,  which  was  followed  by  alarming  desertions, 
leaving  O'Higgins  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Carrera  returned  to 
bantiago.     The  Spanish  general  Osorio,  who  had  succeeded 
(arainza,  advanced  as  far  as  Cachapual,  at  the  head  of  4000  men 
and  O'Higgins,  bemg  unable  to  oppose  him,  threw  himself  into 
Uancagua,  70  miles  from  Santiago.     Siege  was  immediately  laid 
to  the  town,  a.Ad  an  attack  made  on  it,  which  lasted  36  hours. 
i>unng  the  action,  Carrera  approached  the  town  with  re-enforce- 
ments, which  induced  Osorio  to  recross  the  river  Cachapual,  leav- 
ing 200  men  to  c    er  his  retreat.     But  Carrera,  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  town,  feU  back  on  Santiago,  when  Osorio  returned  to  the 
attack.     Seeing  no,  prospect  of  reUef,  and  having  lost  two  thirds 
ot  his  r^en,  ^'Higguis  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place,  which  he 
could  only  eftect  by  opening  a  way  through  the  lines  of  the  eiK- 
iny.    He  was  retiring  towards  the  capital,  but  on  learning  that  the 
tarrecaa  wero  making  no  preparations  for  its  defence,  and  only 
appeared  to  think  of  escaping,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  retreated 
in  a  Qilittrent  direction.     Notwithatandini?  th^  r!si^iir==  k= .4  i  i^Aii 
troo^  under  their  command,  they  made  no  attempUo  opposrthe 
royalists  or  defend  the  capital,  and  their  soldiers  committed  such 
<lepredations  on  the  muabitants,  that,  becoming  ojs^ajjfiiftt^tljey 
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sent  deputies  to  Osoi-io,  inviting  him  to  enter  the  capital,  to  re-es- 
taWish  order,  and  afford  them  protection.  Great  consternation 
now  prevailed  throughout  Chili,  and  more  than  2000  of  its  inha- 
hitants  fled  to  Mendoza,  in  the  province,  of  Cuyo^  one  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  bordering  on  Chili.  J. 
M.  Carrera  also  retired  to  that  place  with  600  troops.  There 
being  no  army  to  oppose  Osorio,  he  entered  Santiago,  and  took 
possession  of  Valparaiso,  and  all  the  principal  towns  without  op- 
position, and  at  tho  end  of  October,  1814,  the  Spanish  authority 
was  completely  re-established  throughout  Chih.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  inhabitants  became 
the  victims  of  royal  vengeance:  arrests,  imprisonments,  pu- 
nishments, and  banishments  followed,  and  filled  the  country 
with  terror,  suffering,  and  horror.  More  than  100  patriots  were 
exiled  to  the  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  380  miles  from 
the  coast. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  royalists  maintained  their  power 
in  Chili,  and  governed  with  the  greatest  rigour,  which  produced 
general  discontent  among  the  people,  who,  however,  had  no  means 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  At  length,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  they 
found  a  deliverer,  who  was  raised  up  to  rescue  them  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  liberate  them  from  bondage.  Gene- 
ral San  Martin,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Cuyo, 
conceived  th^  nobie  design  of  emancipating  Chili,  and  having 
spent  a  year  in  levying  and  disciplining  troops  for  the  purpose, 
his  army  commenced  its  march  in  January,  1817 ;  and  by  the 
most  incredible  exertions  and  perseverance,  crossed  the  lofty  and 
rugged  Andes,  over  frozen  summits,  along  precipitous  ledges,  and 
through  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles,  many  of  which  were  forti- 
fied by  the  enemy.  These  appaling  diffiiculiies,  hov.ever,  were 
overcome,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  some  men,  and  several 
thousand  mules  and  horses.  The  army  consisted  of  two  divi- 
sions, one  conimanded  by  Don  E.  Soler,  and  the  other  by  O'Hig- 
gins,  and  occupied  Aconcagua,  Santarosa,  and  other  places  along 
the  road  Vrhich  the  royalists  had  abandoned,  and  concentrated 
their  forces  at  Chacabaco,  a  position  of  difficult  access,  overlook- 
ing the  plain  of  Santarosa,  through  which  the  only  road  to  Satia- 
go  passes,  which  is  distant  only  forty  miles.  Notwithstanding 
tM  strong  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  San  Martin  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  them  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  part  of 
his  troops  and  his  artillery.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and  theen- 
p,rny  was  dislodged  from  his  position,  with  600  men  killed^  and  about 
the  same  number  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  royal- 
ists fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Talcahuano.  Their  com- 
mander, and  the  captain-general  of  Chili,  Murco,  were  afterwards 
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taken  near  Valparaiso.  This  victory  terminated  the  campaign, 
and  emancipated  the  country.  San  M-tin  proceeded  to  Santia- 
go, where  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was  convened, 
which  elected  him  supreme  director  of  Chili,  which  he  declined, 
and  the  office  was  conferred  on  O'Higgins.  The  whole  of  Chili 
was  again  under'ihe  government  of  the  patriots,  except  a  few  for- 
tresses, occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  San  Martin  returned  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  concert  measures  for  an  expedition  inf^  Peru,  for 
the  liberation  of  that  country,  leaving  O^Higgins  to  reduce 
the  places  which  still  held  out.  Before  this  was  effected,  the 
viceroy  of  Lima  succeeded  in  throwing  16OO  men  into  the  fortress 
of  Talcahuano,  which,  in  point  of  strength,  will  compare  with 
Gibraltar. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  to  fit  out  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion against  Peru,  both  by  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili.     The  new 
levies  made  in  Chili  increased  the  liberating  army  to  nearly  double 
its  number ;  but  time  was  requirad  to  discipline  these  raw  troops. 
The  want  of  transports  was  the  principal  causa  which  delayed 
the  expedition.     Aware  of  these  preparations,,  and  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  a  victorious  army  in  Peru,  knowing  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  to  revolt,  the  viceroy  resolved  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Per  I  in  Chih,  and  by  very  great  exertions,  collected  and  em- 
barked 5000  men,  commanded  by  Osorio,  who  were  landed  at 
Talcahuano.     They  immediately  marched  for  the  capital,  intend- 
ing to  overtake  and  engage  O'Higgins  before  he  could  unite  with 
San  Martin.     Being  re-enforced  by  the  garrison,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, Osorio  had  nearly  8000  men,  with  which  he  advanced  ra- 
pidly through  the  country ;  but  before  he  passed  the  MauJe,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  patriot  forces  had  formed  a  junction,  and 
San  Martin  appealing  to  the  capital,  its  inhabitants  in  the  most 
patriotic  manner,  voluntarily  stripped  themselves  of  plate,  and  all 
utensils  of  silver,  io  supply  the  wants  of  the  army.     The  moment 
the  troops  were  inacondiHon  to  take  the  field,  San  Martin  marched 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  coming  up  with  him,  a  skirmishing  com- 
menced, and  was  kept  up  for  several  days.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
1818,  a  more  serious  affair  took  place.     O'Higgins,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  having  attacked  a  part  of  the  Spanish  force, 
drove  them  back  with  precipitation,  and  pursued  them  Into  the 
streets  of  Talca.     This  forced  back  the  whoJe  of  the  Spanish 
army,  and  discovered  to  Osorio  that  he  had  estimated  too  hghtly 
the  prowess  of  the  patriot  army  and  its  general.     He  apprehend- 
«l  that  San  Martin  would  attack  him  in  the  morning  with  all  his 

of  his  best  troops,  and  attempt  to  steal  a  victory  by  a  night  attack. 
Accordingly,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  right 
wing  of  the  liberating  army  had  taken  its  position  for  the  night, 
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and  the  left  was  m  motion,  the  enemy  rushed  upon  them  in  the 

mob-  furious  manner.     The  surprise  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack 

threw  the  artillery  mto  contusion,  which  ccmmunicated  to  the 

troops  on  their  march,  who,  after  a  slight  resistance,  broke  and 

dis^rsed,  and  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them,  were 

ineliectual.     The  right  of  the  army  continued  the  contest  for 

some  time,  and  retired  in  good  order.     One  half  of  the  army  was 

dispersed,  and  nearly  all  its  baggage  and  artilleiy  were  lost.  With 

what  remained,  San  Martin  retired  to  the  defile  of  Angulemu,  on 

the  route  to  Santiago,  where  he  left  the  remains  of  his  troops, 

and  proceeded  with  the  director  to  the  capital,  to  rouse  the 

inhabitants,   and  procure   means  for  increasing  and  re-orga- 

nizmg  his  army.     Animating   proclamations   were   circulated 

through  the  country  by  San  Martin  and  the  director,  and  by 

the  most  incredible  exertions,  the  army,  after  marching  240 

miles,  m  a  few  days  presented  a  formidable  front  on  the  plain'? 

of  Maypu.  *^ 

Following  up  his  advantage,  Osorio  marched  with  great  cele- 
rity, and  m  twelve  days  reached  the  banks  of  the  Maypu.     After 
some  skirmishing  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  April,  on  the  5th  the  roy- 
ahsts  crossed  the  river,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other.     Considerable  manteuvreing  took  place,  each  commander 
endeavouring  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  opponent.     San  Mar- 
tin continued  riding  along  the  lines,  and  addressed  each  separate 
corps,  infusing  his  own  animation,  confidence,  and  spirit,  into 
them;  whilst  patriotic  songs  resounded  through  the  army,  by 
which  means  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitck     San  Martin  expected  that  Osorio  would  attack 
him,  but  perceiving  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  make  an 
attack  that  day,  and  seeing  the  ardour  with  which  his  army  was 
inspired,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  action.     The  right,  com- 
posed of  infantry,  was  commanded  by  general  Balcarce,  and  co- 
lonel Las  Heras,  and  the  infantry  on  the  left  was  under  colonel 
Alvarado ;  a  part  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  was  posted  on  each 
wing,  and  with  a  strong  reserve  in  the  rear,  under  colone'  Quin- 
tana.     The  army  thus  formed,  advanced  towards  tho  enemy, 
who  received  them  with  a  tremendous  fire  from  his  infantry  and 
artillery,  posted  on  a  small  eminence.     This  did  not  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  patriot  army ;  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  a  charge 
upon  them,  who  were  met  and  driven  back  under  their  guns  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  patriots.     The  action  now  became  general 
along  the  whole  line,  and  soon  the  fire  was  tremendous  and  de- 
structive.    Each  party  displayed  equal  obstinacy  ;  at  length  the 
iiii'^  VI  iii*,  ^iiuupuiiuuiUo  uegSii  io  vauiiiuie,  vr'neii  lilc  reservt?  was 

ordered  up,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  charge  with  an  impe- 
tus, irresistible  and  overwhelming.     So  obstinate,  however,  was 
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the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  that  they  were  literally  pushed  from 
the  ground  with  the  bayonets ;  and  the  regiment  of  Burgos,  1200 
strong,  the  best  troops  of  Spain,  was  not  broken  until  repeated 
charges  were  made  on  it,  led  by  San  Martin  in  person.     The 
contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  continuing  from  noon  until  six 
in  the  evening  ;  r^ver  was  a  field  more  sharply  contested,  or  a 
victory  more  decisive  and  complete.     The  entire  Spanish  army 
was  destroyed ;  its  chief,  with  a  few  horsemen  alone  escaped, 
when  they  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.     The  whole  of  the  enemy's 
baggage,  military  chests,  artillery  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  me  -iotors.     Two  thousand  of 
the  enemy  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  200  officers,  and  3000 
rank  and  file  were  made  prisoners.     The  patriots  lost  1000  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  capital,  which,  since  the  defeat  of  the  army,  had  been  co- 
vered with  gloom,  was  now  filled  with  joy  and  rejoicing ;  the 
sublime  effusions  of  popular  and  patriotic  feeling  which  were 
exhibited,  cannot  be  described,  nor  even  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  a  similar  scene.  The  people  in 
transports  of  joy  universally  exclaimed,  "  at  last  the  plaim  of 
Maypu  have  sealed  our  independence,"  while  San  Martin  was 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  country,  and  the  master-spirit  of  the 
revolution. 

Great  exertions  were  now  renewed  to  prepare  an  expedition  to 
Peru  ;  to  collect  a  well-disciphned  army,  and  a  sufficient  naval 
force  and  transports  for  the  expedition.     The  latter  was  attended 
with  the  most  difficulty,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  delay. 
Lord  Cochrane  arrived  in  ChiH,  in  November,  1818,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  commander  in  chief  o^  the  Chilian  squad- 
ron.    By  great  exertions,  the  fleet  was  rendered  so  efficient,  un- 
der the  wonderful  genius  of  Lord  Cochrane,  that  it  drove  the 
Spanish  from  the  Pacific,  and  in  September,  1818,  attacked  their 
shipping  and  batteries  at  Callao.     Lord  Cochrane  proceeded 
from  thence  to  Guayaquil,  where  he  captured  a  number  of  valua- 
ble Spanish  ships,  laden  with  timber ;  from  hence  he  sailed  to 
^alcahuano,  on  the  frontier  of  Chili,  where  he  took  on  board  a 
detachment  of  troops,  and  proceeded  for  Valdivia,  a  town  in  the 
&outh,  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  strongly  fortified. 
This  town  and  district  he  captured  on  the  2d  of  February,  1820, 
by  a  bold  and  skilful  combination  of  operations.     The  squa('..'on 
returned  to  Valparaiso,  where,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1820,  the 
troops  were  embarked,  and  the  expedition  sailed  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Peru.     An  account  of  its  proceedings  and  success  has 
been  given  in  the  history  of  the  revol'itinn  in  Pf»r!!- 

For  three  years  the  southern  frontier  of  Chili  was  devastated 
by  the  hostilities  of  the  Araucanian  Indians,  headed  by  Benavi- 
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des.  an  outlaw  and  pirate.     Benavides  was  a  native  of  Quirihue, 
in  the  province  of  Conception,  and  ser\'ed  as  a  private  in  the  pa- 
tnot  army  dunng  the  first  revolution.     He  became  a  sergeant 
of  grenadiers,  and  finally  deserted  to  the  Spaniards,  at  Membrilla, 
and  subsequently  at  the  action  at  that  place,  was  made  a  prison- 
er ;  but  when  conducting  him  to  the  court-martial  to  be  tried,  he 
made  his  escape,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards 
until  again  taken  prisoner,  on  the  plains  of  Maypu.     He  was 
condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  deserter,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed ;  but  being  only  dreadfully  wounded,  he  feigned  to 
be  dead,  and  was  carried  off,  and  left  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
others,  shot  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  night  crawled  off  to  a 
cottage,  where,  being  taken  care  of,  he  recovered.     Afterwards 
he  offered  his  services  to  San  Martin  to  dissuade  the  I  idians  on 
the  southern  bank  of  Biobio,  ftom  the  predatory  war  in  which  the 
Spaniards  wished  to  engage  them.     His  services  were  accepted, 
and  he  was  furnished  with  a  commission  and  documents.     But 
instead  of  attempting  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  remain  peacea- 
ble, he  went  to  Nicimiento,  and  offered  to  Sanchez,  the  Spanish 
commander  in  that  quarter,  to  prosecute  the  war  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Chih,  if  he  would  confer  on  him  the  command.     San- 
chez accordingly  retired  to  Valdivia,  and  left  Benavides  as  com- 
mander m  chief  on  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontier.     This 
savage  now  commenced  a  war  of  desolation  and  blood,  which  per- 
haps has  never  been  surpassed.     He  laid  waste  every  thing 
before  him  with  fire  and  sword ;  put  all  his  prisoners  to  death, 
cutting  the  throat  of  an  officer  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  ;  he  compell- 
ed the  peasants  to  follow  him  on  pain  of  death,  and  even  women 
and  children  were  often  murdered  to  prevent  their  giving  infor- 
mation of  the  route  he  had  pursued,  or  the  mountain  in  which 
his  party  had  secreted  themselves.     His  orders  to  the  leaders  of 
his  guerrillas  were  written  in  blood,  and  executed  with  an  exact- 
ness which  showed  the  terror  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  vile 
instruments  of  his  cruelties  and  murders. 

The  armies  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  Peru ;  but  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Conception  defended  the  frontier  as 
well  as  he  was  able  against  so  ferocious  an  enemy.  On  the  26th 
of  September,  1820,  he  was  attacked  on  the  river  Laja  by  300 
regulars,  and  some  militia  under  general  Alcazar,  and  was  very 
hard  pressed.  At  night  Beaavides  sent  a  messenger,  offering  to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  who  would  surrender  themnelves  urarn^d. 
His  men  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  his  a-imunition  nearly 
exhausted.  Alcazar  was  obliged  to  accept  these  terms,  and  capitu- 
lated. His  officers  were  all  immediately  shotj  and  hiniself  de- 
livered over  to  the  Indians. 

At  length  Uiis  :  monster  was  defeated  on  the  27th  of  November, 
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1820;  but  still  continued  formidable.  The  success  of  Ws  pre- 
daiory  incursions,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired  over  the 
Araucanians,  led  him  to  fancy  himself  a  powerful  monarch,  and 
to  increase  his  power  for  war,  he  attempted  to  establish  a  navy. 
The  town  of  Arauco,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Arauca- 
nian  Indians  is  directly  opposite  the  island  of  St.  Maria,  where 
ships  which  have  doubled  Cape  Horn,  stop  for  refreshments, 
which  gave  him  opportunities  for  surprising  and  capturing  ves- 
sels. The  first  he  captured  was  the  ship  Hero,  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  second,  the  American  brig  Herseha,  which  an- 
chored in  a  small  bay  of  the  island  of  St.  Maria,  opposite  to 
Arauco.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Herselia  were  made  pri- 
soners, pillaged  of  every  thing  they  had,  and  compelled  to  engage 
in  the  service  of  Benavides.  He  despatched  one  of  his  vessels 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  obtained  from  the  Spanish  authori^ 
ties  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  eleven  Spa- 
nish officers,  and  twenty  soldiers.  The  royal  chiefs  did  not  he- 
sitate to  employ  such  a  savage  monster  in  making  war  on  the  pa- 
triots. After  this,  Benavides  captured  the  English  whale  ship 
Perseverance,  and  the  American  brig  Ocean,  having  on  board 
several  thousand  stands  of  arras.  He  put  the  captain  of  the 
Perseverance  to  death  for  attempting  to  escape,  and  a  seaman 
who  deserted  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  exhibited  the  mangled  body 
as  a  wamit  to  others.  He  compelled  the  crews  of  these  ves- 
sels to  serve  with  his  troops. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1821,  a  Chilian  expedition  proceed- 
ed against  Arauco,  and  its  troops  having  defeated  the  Araucani- 
ans, commanded  by  one  of  Benavides'  officers,  the  Indians  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  shipoinrr,  and  fled  to  the  woods,  leaving  every 
thing  to  be  consumed  which  they  could  not  carry  away.  The 
affairs  of  Benavides  had  now  become  desperate ;  in  December 
he  offered  to  surrender  himself  and  all  his  partisans  to  the  In- 
tendant  of  Conception ;  but  soon  after  he  embarked  in  a  launch, 
and  attempted  to  escape  to  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  Peru, 
but  having  sent  a  soldier  to  swim  ashore  to  look  for  water, 
the  soldiers  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  arrested  on  the  beach. 
He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  23d  of  Februa- 
ry, 1822. 

No  important  events  occurred  in  Chili  during  the  year  1822, 
as  their  army  and  navy  were  employed  in  Peru  ;  the  Spanish  au- 
thority was  entirely  overthrown  in  ChiU ;  the  war  with  the  Arau- 
canian  Indians  was  at  an  end,  and  the  ChiUan  squadron  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  ocean.     On  the  18th  of  November,  the  town  of 
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of  the  town  was  laid  in  ruins  by  a  tremendous  earthquake ;  few 
houses  were  left  standing,  which  were  tenantable ;  more  than 
300  bodies  were  found  among  the  ruins.  In  January,  1823,  Lord 
Cochrane  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Chilian  navy,  and  on 
the'  10th  of  the  month,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  officers  belonging 
thereto,  in  which  he  says,  that  by  their  united  exertions,  the  naval 
power  of  the  enemy  in  those  seas  had  been  annihilated,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  was  every  where  carried  on  under 
the  protection  of  the  independent  flag. 

O'Higgins  had  hitherto  continued  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  supreme  director,  but  had  become  unpopular,  and     \ 
opposition  to  his  administration  extensively  prevailed.     Among 
other  things  the  director  was  charged  with  having  engaged  in  dis- 
graceful speculations.     Generrii  Freyre,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  military  force,  was  among  the  opponents 
of  the  director,  and  every  thing  threatened  a  revolution  in  the 
government.     O'Higgins  was  sensible  of  the  gathering  storm 
vvhich  impended  over  him,  and  to  avoid  its  effects,  or  abate  its 
violence,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1823,  he  called  together  the 
oflicei-s  of  the  government,  and  authorities  of  the  capital,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  determine  on  the  means  of 
prf  <  -rving  the  public  tranquilMty.     The  result  was,  that  the  next 
day  .at,  director  isar  3d  a  docree,  containing  the  abdication  of  his 
authority,  which  he  resignf  ^  to  a  junta  to  be  exercised  provision- 
ally, until  the  national  representatives  could  be  assembled.     The 
junta  were  ^vzaguirre.  Infante,  and  Errazuris.  Thi?  decree  watt 
read  to  the  people,  and  O'Higgins  himself  proclaimed  the  esta- 
Wishment  of  the  new  government.     He  untied  the  riband,  the 
badge  of  his  ofiice,  and  put  it  into  He  hands  of  the  junta,  who 
then  took  the  oath  of  their  new  office.     The  new  government 
appointed  D.  A.  Tial,  minister  of  finance  and  war,  and  D.  M. 
Egana,  minister  of  state  and  marine.     But  notwithstanding  the 
resignation  of  the  director,  general  Freyre  who  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso not  long  after,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  ordered 
him  a»rested  and  imprisoned.     A  revolution  in  the  government 
took  place  ;  the  administrative  junta  decreed  by  O'Higgins  was 
overthrown,  and  a  provisional  government  established  ;  general 
Freyre  was  appointed  director.     The  last  of  March,  1823,  a 
statute  was  published,  providing  for  the  assembling  of  a  su- 
preme congress,  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  until  one  was 
formed  and  adopted,  the  constitution  of  1818,  except  such  pro- 
visions as  were  abrogated  or  altered  by  this  act,  was  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  government.     The  act  provided  that  the  provisional 
government  within  thirty  days  from  its  establishment,  should  issue 
warrants  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  congress,  which 
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should  meet  within  two  months  thereafter ;  it  also  fixed  the  basis 
of  population  of  the  districts,  and  the  ratio  of  representation, 
which  was  one  deputy  to  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  expedition  under  San  Martin,  against  Peru,  was  complete- 
ly successful ;  the  country  was  liberated  from  the  authority  of 
Spain,  an''  a  government  established,  and  San  Martin  returned 
to  Chih,  in  October^  1822.  L^t  almost  immediately  after  he 
left  Peru,  the  new  government  was  involved  in  dissensions,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  glorious  expedi- 
tion from  Chili,  directed  by  the  illustrious  San  Martin.  In  June 
foUov/ing,  the  Spanish  general,  Canterac,  re-entered  Lima,  and 
the  patriots  took  refuge  in  Callao,  the  revolution  m  Peru  being 
thus  speedily  teminated,  and  the  royal  authority  re-established. 
These  disastrous  events  in  Peru  induced  the  Liberator,  Bolivar, 
who  had  recently  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Colombia,  to  resolve  on  proceeding  to  Peru  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  government  of  Chili  offered  again  to 
send  an  auxihary  force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Peru. 
Accordingly,  their  navy,  with  some  troops,  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Bolivar.  After  the  annihihition  of  the  royal  ar- 
my, and  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  in  1824,  a  part  of  the  Chilian 
fleet  was  generously  place'^  nt  the  disposal  of  the  Peruvian  go- 
vernment, for  the  iuvestraeii  of  Callao,  which  place  the  royaUsts 
then  possessed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disorders  and  civil  wars  which  have 
prevailed  in  Chili,  it  is  entitled  to  the  honour,  not  only  of  main- 
taining its  own  independence,  but  of  having  fitted  out  two  expe- 
ditions, and  afforded  important  assistance  for  the  emancipation 
of  Peru,  and  for  the  support  of  the  revolution  in  that  coun- 
try. For  the  last  two  years,  Jntelligence  from  Chili  has  been 
scanty  and  obscure ;  some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  maturing  a  system  of  govtmrnent,  and  in  consolidating  the 
repubhc. 

The  new  government  Lds  adopted  some  salutary  laws,  and 
among  others,  an  act,  in  Ju':ie,  1823,  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  declares  all  persons  born  in  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public, all  who  tread  the  soi!  of  Chili,  and  all  who  have  been 
slaves,  to  be  free  from  the  passmg  of  the  act,  and  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  citizens. 

The  Spanish  power  is  annihilated  in  Chili,  and  no  important 
military  events  have  taken  place  since  the  overthrow  of  O'Hig- 
gins'  administration.  Freyre,  the  director,  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  of  Chiloe,  he  only  place  in  the  possession 
Oi  tne  royalists,  m  1S24,  "wliich  was  unsuccessful.  The  navcu 
force  of  Chili  has  been  principally  employed  in  the  siege  of  Cal- 
lao, and  has  performed  some  heroic  exploits ;  fifty  men  in  boats 
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entered  the  harbour,  and  bufnt  and  destroyed  six  vessels,  incfud 
lag  the  Spanish  frigate,  Vea^anza;  and  at  another  time  1$6 
men,  in  boats,  attacked  five  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, one  of  t.onty  guns,  and  captured  and  carried  off  three  of 
them,  and  burnt  the  other  two. 

The  dissensions  and  passions  of  the  revolution  appear  to  have 
ejbsided  in  Chili,  and  the  public  sensibility  to  be  tranquillized. 
During  the  year  1826,  a  congress  was  in  session,  which  framed 
a  constitution  of  government,  that  has  gone  into  operation  with- 
out occasioning  civil  dissensions  or  open  opposition.     We  have 
not  seen  this  instrument,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  its  fonu 
and  fundamental  principles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  south- 
ern republics.     General  Freyre  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment,  in  which  no  revolution  has  taken  place  since  the  spring  of 
1S23.     He  bears  the  title  of  supreme  director.     In  November, 
1825,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  seven  vessels  of  war,  and  a  num- 
ber of  transports,  with  3600  troops  on  board,  under  the  command 
ot  the  divector  himself,  sailed  from  Valparaiso  destined  against 
the  Spanish  establishment  at  Chiloe.     On  the  14th  of  Januiry 
an  action  was  fought  by  the  Chillian  forces  and  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  without  much 
loss  on  either  side.     The  day  following  the  troops  and  the  «Tar- 
nson  of  the  Spanish  establishment  at  Chiloe,  surrendered  to 
Jreyre.     Spain  has  now  no  ef  ;blishm(.»l  in  South  America; 
her  flag  no  1  -    .r  waves  in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  America. 
Although  Chili  has  suffered  severely  from  the  revolution,  she  is 
less  burdened  with  debt  than  some  of  the  other  republics.     The 
amount  she  has  borrowed  in  England,  is  4,666,000  dollars.  The 
immense  product  of  her  mines,  and  an  unrestricted  commerce 
will  soon  enable  the  republic  to  discharge  itf  foreign  debts. 

Chili  maintains  friendly  relations  with  the  other  independent 
states  in  the  south,  and  its  independence  has  been  acknow 
ledged  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Allen  ha- 
resided  there  for  several  years  as  minister  for  the  United  States, 
and  It  IS  supposed  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Chilhan  government  and  that  of  the  United  States,  although  it 
has  not  yet  transpired.     On  the  21st  day  of  October,  1822,  a 
trenty  was  concluded  between  Cuili  and  Colombia,  by  which  the 
two  -epubiics  form  a  perpetual  union,  league,  and  confederacy, 
guarantee  each  other's  independence,  and  bind  themselves  not 
to  enter  m  any  treaty  with  Spain  to  the  prejudice  of  their  inde- 
pendence, or  yield  any  tribute  or  indemnity  to  Spain  for  the  loss 
of  her  supremacy.     This  treaty  also  provided  for  the  appoint- 

congress  to  be  held  at  Panama  or  some  othci  centrpl  place. 
Ihis  treaty  was  ratified  by  Colombia  on  the  12th  of  July,  1823. 
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1826.  Chili  continues  tranquil.  No  prospect  appears  of  its  ever 
falling  again  under  the  sceptre  of  a  foreign  power,  which,  for 
three  centuries,  has  spread  the  dark  shades  of  a  bigoted  and 
gloomy  despotism  over  the  fairest  and  richest  portions  of  the 
globe.  Happily  for  the  new  world,  and  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, that  despotism  is  overthrown  in  America,  and  as,  if  recoil- 
ing on  Itself,  it  now  seems  about  to  expire  at  home  in  the  ago- 
nies of  its  own  infliction. 


END  OF  V(   .UME  II. 


